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he Pulse of the West 


President Wilson went to Paris loaded 
with good intentions, high ideals and 
exalted purposes. But he was short on 
facts; he had no program except a nebulous 
vision of a world state; and he turned off the light of pub- 
licity the moment the Paris conference opened. 

Secretary Hughes, on the contrary, opened the Washing- 
ton Conference with a clear-cut, definite, detailed proposal 
not only to build no new capital ships for ten years, but in 
addition to scrap all those now under way and to cut the 
naval expenditures of the United States, England and Japan 
practically in half by junking large numbers of older vessels. 
This proposal with all its technical details was submitted 
to the delegates in the full light of day. The naval experts, 
meeting in secret, had no chance to emasculate it behind 
closed doors. Whoever wanted to weaken the program 
had to come into the open with the objections, had to state 
them out loud where all the world could hear—and judge. 

Naval reduction of armaments, however, is merely a 
beginning. Look at the photographs of the starving Russian 
children on these pages if you would realize the necessity of 
going much farther. Scrapping battleships is a good start, 
but of itself it won’t stop war, and it was war that brought 
pestilence and famine in its wake. , 

All America stands behind Secretary Hughes in his efforts 
to start world disarmament. And all America, all the world 
will know the culprits if the effort is a failure. But even 
if it is successful, the real task, the job of removing the 
principal causes of war, still lies ahead. 


Hughes Profits 
by the Wilson 


Errors at Paris 


The Brick that After a thorough investigation a com- 
Hit the Farmers ™ittee of the United States Chamber of 

Commerce reported that 300,000,000 people 
of the U.S. A. ~"7. : : 
in Europe were today getting along with 
30 per cent of what they consumed in 1913. This means, 
of course, that high-cost American goods that must be paid 
for in dollars are the first to be eliminated from the family 
budget. Therefore the Middlewestern farmer burns corn 
because it is cheaper than coal, the Far Western stockman 
turns his ranch over to the bank because his cattle and sheep 
will not bring the amount of the mortgage and the cotton 
growers of the South are saved only because the boll weevil 
destroyed a large part of the crop. 

The decline in the European standard of living means 
more. It has ruined the sugar planter of Cuba, the Brazilian 
and Central American coffee and rubber growers, the wheat 
and stock farmer of Argentina, the nitrate producer of Chile. 
All these countries were heavy buyers of American farm 
and factory products. They can’t sell to Europe, so they 
can’t buy from the United States. Paralysis of American 
industry, bankruptcy of the American farm are the logical 
consequences. 

War did this to Europe, to us. Today there is more 
friction at every boundary line, more preparation for war 
than ever before. These preparations must be stopped, the 
friction must be stopped before your children and mine are 
wholly safe from the fate that overtook Russia’s children. 

It’s strictly up to the Washington Conference to forget 


‘ phrases and to take drastic action. 





INTERNATIONAL 


The average stomach can not stand the sight of wagons filled with the bodies of children, dead of hunger. This photograph is one 
of the least hideous in a collection of pictures taken in the Samara district of Russia. War brought the Russian children to 


this. These famine victims are the strongest arguments in the fight to bring about real peace in place of an armed truce 
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Vernon Kellogg, Herbert Hoover's able relief assistant, in the Russian famine 
district. There is still time to make these children a Christmas gift 


The standpat, high-protection element in 
and out of Congress proposes to raise the 
tariff wall to the sky by the provision 
under which the duties are to be levied not 
on the cost price of foreign goods, but on the market value 
of similar goods made in the United States. Analyzing this 
proposal, the National Retail Dry Goods Association points 
out that English gingham dress goods used in enormous 
quantities in this country will rise from 69 cents to 92 cents 
a yard at retail, that French novelty voiles will go up from 
$1.42 to $1.88 a yard, that an Irish linen table-cloth would 
rise from $6.95 to $8.07, that a French decorated dinner set 
now selling at $93 would go at once to $126. 

All of these goods have for many years found a market in 
the United States without hurting home industry; some of 
them are not manufactured in this country at all, yet 
Congress proposes either to keep them out entirely or so to 
raise the price that the demand for them must inevitably 
decrease. 

Europe has no gold to pay what it 
owes America; it can remit the interest 
and pay for American cotton, wheat, 
copper and prunes only by sending us 
finished goods in return. Shall we cut 
off the farmer’s nose at the behest of 
a coterie of manufacturers? In the 
long run the farmer’s distress will hurt 
them more than the competition of the 
imported goods. 


U U 


The Whole-Hog When the Japanese 
Policy Kills took Kiao-chow from 
Tsing-tau Profits the Germans — and 

Shantung province 
from the Chinese—Japanese officials, 
speculators and traders by the thousand 
flocked to Tsing-tau, the German-built 
modern port. All German property, 
private and public, was sold at auction. 
No one but Japanese bidders had a 
chance and the prices realized were 
ridiculously low. These methods of 
disposing of enemy property were not 
peculiar to the Japanese, though; in 
our own capital the office of the Alien 
Property Custodian under William 


A New Way 
of Raising 
Retail Prices 
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Mitchell Palmer proceeded along exactly 
the same lines, greatly to the profit of 
the insiders. 

But the Japanese went further. Be- 
lieving that Tsing-tau was a gold mine, 
they decided that no one should share 
the emoluments. They placed upon 
established American and British firms 
so many irksome restrictions and regu- 





lations, hampered them officially and 
privately to such an extent that diplo- 
matic representatives became necessary. 

In the meantime, however, many non- 
Japanese firms had closed their doors 
and gone elsewhere. Gradually the 
business of the port decreased. The 
Japanese failed to keep up the up-to-date 
streets, roads, wharves, power plants 
and dry docks built by the Germans. 
Foreign shipping stayed away, trade 
diminished, tenants moved, left dwellings 
and stores vacant and with the vanish- 
ing of the foreigners the profits they had 
made possible vanished also. 

Now Japan wants the foreign business 
firms to come back. They decline. The 
value of the Open Door is beginning to 
dawn on the Japanese who are paying 
the heavy expense of administering the city, of keeping the 
army of occupation in Shantung while the revenue con- 
stantly diminishes. 


INTERNATIONAL 


U w 


Leonard Wood and Cameron Forbes must 
by this time be fully familiar with all the 
odoriferous details of the mess created by 
the “‘self-governing” policy of the Wilson 
administration in the Philippine Islands. Already General 
Wood has taken hold. He advised the Filipino legislature 
to put off for three years the enforcement of the law com- 
pelling all Chinese firms to keep their accounts in English or 
Spanish, a measure that could only add to the commercial 
upheaval in the Islands. Undoubtedly measures have been 
quietly taken to rebuild the island government’s gold 


Fifty Years on 
Probation for 
the Philippines 


* reserve which vanished overnight; undoubtedly Wood and 


Forbes are quietly, tactfully but firmly restoring the 
- American administration structure wilfully destroyed during 


























INTERNATIONAL 


This shows the commonplace result of a young tornado’s passing. It is reproduced 
merely because the storm that hit Sacramento was the first genuine 
twister ever observed in California. The damage was small 
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the eight years when a group of Tagalog politicians ran the 
islands. 

The Filipinos are not ripe for self-government and won’t 
be fora longtime. That fact has become exceedingly plain. 
The Mohammedan Moros, the pagan tribes of the moun- 
tains, content to be ruled by Americans, will not submit to 
a government consisting of a Filipino clique. Lacking a 
common language, common traditions, a dominant religion, 
lacking mutual confidence and experience in administration, 
the hostile elements will fly at one another’s throats almost 
at the moment complete independence is granted. 

What is needed now is a firm official declaration telling 
the Filipinos in words of one syllable that the present pro- 
bationary period will last without change for at least fifty 
years. Such a declaration, coming on the heels of the 
disastrous Harrison experiment in self-government, will help 
to stabilize conditions, take the Independence issue out of 
island politics and enable the population to get down to real 
work, 


U U 


Seattle Shows The last instalment of the income tax, the 
How City Taxes first re of sg hen — = state 

taxes have just been paid and this com- 
Can be Reduced bined ie coming a the time when 
Santa Claus is preparing for his annual hold-up, has put 
millions of sets of teeth on edge, has filled the air with curses 
long and deep against the tax eaters. 

Unfortunately the grimly set teeth will relax, the curses 
will evaporate before another month has gone by. Apathy, 
indifference and the taxpayer’s hopeless resignation are the 
fundamental reasons for high taxes. Whenever the tax- 
payers show that they really mean business, taxes come 
down as if by magic. 

The truth of this statement is borne out by the experiences 
of Seattle. 

Last spring a group of suffering taxpayers got together 
with blood in its collective eye. It started things. It 
enlisted the aid of the daily press, of every organization it 
could reach. Thereafter it did not plead and beg; it com- 
manded, and the “servants of the people” actually obeyed. 
The taxpayers’ committee watched the budget, scrutinized 
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Wahl, in the Sacramento Bee 


It's a Long Worm 


each item, insisted upon a general, sweeping reduction in 
both the city and the county levy—and got it. 

Seattle this year is the only large city in the Far West 
which can point to a genuine and sizable reduction in its tax 
rate, a reduction averaging fifteen per cent. But this 
reduction is not the end. The taxpayers’ ardor has not 
cooled; they are after another reduction for next year. 

There is absolutely nothing to prevent any other Far 
Western city from doing what Seattle has done except the 
aforementioned apathy and indifference. 


U U 


Less Pork in the The pork-barrel methods that have gov- 
New Federal erned the distribution of $275,000,000 of 
Road Aid Fund Federal road aid money in the past are 

still noticeable in the new emergency act 
which appropriates $75,000,000 for road work to ameliorate 
the unemployment situation, but they are not as pronounced, 
and distinct progress in the right direction is in evidence. 
Under the older acts the Federal government, yielding to the 
pap-hungry politicians, allowed the Federal contribution to 
be spent in building bits of roads all over the states matching 
the Federal contribution. The county commissioners prac-* 
tically dictated where the Federal and state road money 
should be spent, and it usually was spent not where the traf- 
fic warranted but where political fences needed repairs. 

The new bill compels the states to spend the Federal con- 
tribution for the construction of interstate and intercounty 
highways, each system of highways to be approved by the 
Bureau of Public Roads. The helter-skelter, driblet method 
of using the funds is abandoned at last and there is now a 
chance that most of the money will help to produce hard- 
surfaced highways running across the country from east to 
west and from south to north. 

Unfortunately the money continues to be divided among 
the 48 states one-third in proportion to area, one-third in 
proportion to population and one-third in proportion to the 
mileage of rural mail routes. This method gives the states 
with a dense population and great wealth, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Illinois, over three million dollars apiece 
while California, Ohio, Kansas, Iowa, Michigan and Min- 
nesota, states rich enough to build their roads without aid, 
obtain over two millions apiece. 
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In Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Wyoming, Ari 
of the Public zona, New Mexico and Oregon Uncle Sam 
aT om owns the bulk of all the land, but pays no 

taxes of any kind. These thinly settled 
states must be crossed by transcontinental highways. Their 
residents can’t afford to build them. Uncle Sam, owning 
most of these states’ surface, can and should shoulder this 
construction burden. But Nevada, with an area as large 
as that of Illinois and a population of 80,000, receives only 
$953,000 of Federal road money against $3,246,000 for the 
Prairie state. All Idaho’s population is smaller by a quarter 
million than that of St. Louis, yet Missouri, having in its 
borders no Federal land, receives $2,448,000 as against 
$938,000 for mountainous Idaho. 

Still, the lawmakers are 
beginning to see the light. 
They are no longer compel- 
ling Nevada and Idaho to 
match every Federal dollar 
with a dollar of their own. 
Under the new appropria- 
tion the Bureau of Public 
Roads is authorized to bear 
more than fifty per cent of 
the cost of the roads in 
public land states, the Fed- 
eral contribution increasing 
in the ratio the area of 
public land bears to the 
entire area of the state. 
Thus Nevada has to con- 
tribute only one-tenth of 
the cost of the finished road, 
the Federal government 
paying nine-tenths, while 
Utah and Arizona need put 
up only one dollar for every 
seven Uncle Sam _ pays 
out. 

In addition Congress appropriated $15,000,000 for the 
construction of roads in National Forests. As a result of 
these measures the worst mountains and desert stretches of 
the transcontinental highways should be in excellent con- 
dition when the touring season of 1923 opens. 


U U 


What is true conservation of natural 
resources? Twenty years ago Roosevelt, 


The Situation 


Albert Fall 


Challenges : : : : 
R | alarmed by the tide of graft, corruption 

oosevelt : if ; 
and favoritism that engulfed the depart- 


ments of the Government entrusted with the management 
of the public domain, proceeded to clean house, to lock up 
what was left and to initiate legislation by which new rules 
were laid down for the use and exploitation of the natural 
resources under Federal control. 

Now comes Albert Fall, Secretary of the Interior, and 
announces, in a Colorado Springs interview, that he is 
opposed to the Roosevelt conservation policy. 

“All natural resources should be made as easy of access 
as possible to the present generation,” says Secretary Fall, 
enumerating the prospector, fisherman, stockman, lumber- 
man and homesteader as among those entitled to “easy 
access.” A little later in the interview he explains this 
assertion in the following words: ‘‘Man can not exhaust the 
resources of nature and never will.’’ Also, the Secretary 
avers, speaking of lumber: “The conservation policy of the 
last twenty years has merely resulted in giving the corpor- 
ations who control the market what you Colorado people 
call a “lead pipe cinch” on prices. The same is true of our 
grazing lands, our oil and mineral lands, our homestead 
lands and our fisheries.” 

Really, these extraordinary statements deserved to have 
their mouths pried open and their insides examined. Let’s 
do it in the next paragraph. 








An elk of the Olympic mountains slaughtered for the on 
sake of two teeth 
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Are Salmon When Secretary Fall said that man can not 
and Timber and will not exhaust the resources of 
“Inexhaustible 2”? 2&@ture he must have had water, air, light 
or similar substances and forces in mind. 
He could not have referred to specific and specialized 
resources, such as the buffalo herds, the Comstock ores, the 
salmon of the rivers flowing into the Atlantic, the sockeye 
salmon of Puget Sound and the Fraser river, the halibut of 
the banks on the coast of Washington, the oil wells of 
Spindle Top and other well known cases of the exhaustion 
of natural resources. Apparently he has forgotten that the 
fur seal herd of Alaska was so ‘‘easy of access” that it would 
exist no longer if the conservationists had not built a fence 
round it eight years ago, saved it from extinction and 
rebuilt it until today it is 
four times the size it was 
in the last “easy access” 
year. 

Where would the game 
resources of the country be 
today if access to the game 
had not been denied the 
hunters except for the short 
open season every fall? 
Where would the trout and 
the bass be if a limit had 
not been placed on_ the 
catch and closed seasons 
established? 

But the most startling 
assertion is the statement 
that the conservation policy 
of the last twenty years 
has given the “corporations 
who control the market” 
of lumber a lead-pipe cinch 
prices. During the 
twenty years mentioned by 

the Secretary the cut of 
timber was so heavy, cut-throat competition was so fierce, 
lumber sold so close to the cost of production that the 
lumber business was in a state of chronic depression. 
Only in 1918, 1919 and the first few months of 1920 did the 
lumbermen really enjoy profits. In the other seventeen 
years they heaved a deep sigh of relief whenever they had 
scraped together and paid the semi-annual bond interest. 

Of course, in the Middle West and on the Atlantic Coast 
lumber prices rose higher every year. These regions once 
upon a time had what, Secretary Fall would call “an inex- 
haustible supply” of hard and soft woods. This “inexhaus- 
tible supply” was so “easy of access”’ during the half century 
when the meaning of “‘conservation” had to be looked up 
in the dictionary that the pine timber of New England and 
the Lake States has disappeared, that the hardwood 
resources are almost gone. Today Chicago has to haul its 
lumber 1500 to 2000 miles from the Gulf or from the Pacific 
Coast, and it’s the freight that pushes the price ever higher. 
Yet across the lake in Michigan, north in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota there are millions of barren, totally unproductive 
acres on which with a modicum of conservation Illinois 
could grow all its timber needs in perpetuity. 

What is the real meaning of Secretary Fall’s utterances? 


U U 


The Far West Even before Albert Fall was elected to the 
Must Defend Senate, while he was playing politics in 
Conservation NW Mexico, he was bitterly opposed to 


the Roosevelt conservation policies and 
believed in the divine right of the strongest to take from the 
public domain what they pleased and do with their takings 
as they pleased. He believed implicitly in the sanctity of 
unrestricted private-property rights and it was his gospel 
that everything the nation owned should be handed out to 
its citizens—applicants please (Continued on page 58) 
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“Ring out the old, ring in the new .. , 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 


Ring in the thousand years of peace!” 


— Tennyson. 
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HREE years have come 
and gone since the 
World War. All recall 
that first Armistice 
Day and the strong belief everywhere pre- 
vailing that we were now to enjoy a period 
of relief, an era of rehabilitation, content- 
ment and prosperity. Great lessons were 
supposed to have been learned and to a 
certain extent it was believed that old 
things were to pass away and an order of 
new things was to be inaugurated. High 
hopes were entertained for a less bur- 
dened, less war-like, and a freer and a 
better world. But it is doubtful if the 
situation has greatly improved in these 
three years. There has been a change in 
the form of the sacrifice, but the sacrifice 
is still great and quite universal. 
The outlook, to say the least, is troubled 
—vexed with the same plans and policies 
which tormented the world 


before the Great War. No 


By Senator William E. Borah 


The situation which confronts us as the 
delegates begin the Washington Confer- 
ence requires no less of purpose and pa- 
triotism, of devotion to a great cause and 
of the mobilization of the whole moral 
force of all the people than did the Great 
War. If we are to have relief, if this load, 
increasing yearly, is to be lifted, if the 
world is to enjoy peace, we must banish 
secret diplomacy, open the doors of inter- 
national conferences, and end the insane 
race in armaments now in progress be- 
tween the United States, Great Britain 
and Japan. People may deny that such 
a race is on. But if they deny it, it is 
either ignorance or duplicity. When the 
people hear these denials, I invite them 
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W hy the Conference Must Act 


Unless the Armament Burden 1S Reduced, World 
Bankruptcy is Certain to Follow 


the different nations are ex- 
pending for arms. Suffice it to 
say that abroad many of the 
great nations can not even meet 
the interest charges on their public debt— 
something in the nature of a confession of 
bankruptcy. Yet those same nations are 
piling up costs for armies and navies year 
by year far beyond anything ever before 
contemplated. 

It is perfectly apparent that the human 
family can not much longer carry the load. 
If a private party should do with his es- 
tate what these governments are doing 
with the estate of the people, if men 
should be discovered dealing with their 
own affairs as these governments are 
dealing with the affairs of their citizens, 
interested kin would doubtless have such 
individuals deprived of control of their 
estates, adjudged insane and sent to a 
madhouse. We have ap- 
proached the time when the 





less than eight wars are now 
being carried on. Three or 
four more, it is said, are on 
the verge of breaking out. 
Six million men are in arms. 
Navies such as the world 
never before projected or 
contemplated are being built. 
Taxes are not decreasing, 
possibly increasing. Expen- 
ditures cut in some places 
are greatly increasing in 
others. Many promises for 
economy are made, doubtless 
in good faith, but the tax- 
payers see little relief. Trade 
is to a marked degree sus- 
pended. Industry is demor- 
alized. Famine holds in its 
skeleton clutches millions of 
men and women and chil- 





penses, of course. 


revolutions, 


upon a real peace. 


HAT would you do if the police depart- 

ment in your city swallowed ninety-three 
per cent of all municipal taxes and revenues? 
Insist upon immediate cutting down of ex- 
If this reduction did not 
come, you and your fellow citizens would 
throw out the disobedient officials. 
fell because he did not make peace. More 
more disorders are certain to 
break out unless the great nations can agree 
Senator Borah will ap- 
praise the work of the Washington Conference 
from this viewpoint in the next issue. 


—The Editors. ' 


Kerensky 


people must take steps some- 
thing along the same lines. 
The governments, as such, 
seem wholly unable to put a 
check upon the movement 
and the appeal comes back 
to the great body of the 
people. Great movements, 
involving the throwing off of 
ancient and evil practises, 
the termination of vicious 
policies, must always depend 
for success upon the sustained 
power and indomitable pur- 
pose of the people. Leaders, 
so-called statesmen, can only 
help in such things. The 
cause itself can only succeed 
when supported by the con- 
sistent courage of the masses. 

But let us look into the 








dren while unemployment 
continues and _ discontent 
deepens. Here and there is found 
evidence of resuscitation, and now 
and then a gleam of hope brightens the 
horizon. Men are still strong, still hero- 
ically struggling to pull through. Busi- 
ness displays marvelous courage. But it 
must be apparent to all that some funda- 
mental, tremendous change in the whole 
program, or policy, of present economic 
and political affairs alone will bring relief 
to the people. Mere modifications of old 
practises and customs and policies will 
not sufhce. Mere cheese paring of ex- 
penditures, while laudable as to express- 
ing good intentions, will not bring relief. 
We must insist upon a new order of things 
and strike at those expenditures which 
will leave ruin in their wake. Something 
in the nature of an economic and social 
revolution, orderly and peaceful, it is 
hoped, but a revolution, nevertheless, 


seems essential to break the spell of war 
yet upon us and to sterilize the perfectly 
mad propensity of governments for un- 
conscionable expenditures. 


to remember that on July 25, 1914, Mr. 
Asquith, Premier of England, said in the 
British House of Commons: “Our rela- 
tions with the great German Empire are, 
I am glad to say at this moment—and I 
feel sure likely to remain—relations of 
amity and good will.” In less than a 
fortnight the war was on. 

The Washington Conference is now 
under way. The necessity for drastic 
action on the part of the conference be- 
comes clear as we examine the size of the 
war load the world carries. 

Let us look somewhat into detail. It 
may discover to us the cause of our un- 
easy situation and reveal the way, the 
only way, out. We will confine our fig- 
ures to ourown country. To take up the 
amount of indebtedness and the expendi- 
tures of other countries 1s to lose ourselves 
in a sea of incomprehensible figures. The 
debt of the world has passed beyond ac- 
curate figures or intelligent comprehen- 
sion. No one can adequately under- 
stand, or appreciate, the vast sums which 


details with reference to 
our own country. We now 
have a public indebtedness upon the part 
of the national government of about 
$24,000,000,000. We have learned to 
speak these figures with great glibness. 
But no man, I venture to say, compre- 
hends what they mean when measured 
in foot pounds of human toil. Who could 
calculate the drudgery, the misery, the 
deprivation, the insanity, the crime and 
the suicide involved in the struggle for the 
payment of this sum. There is nothing 
so onerous, so deadening, so sterilizing to 
human energy, so demoralizing to the 
morale of a people, as an unbearable pub- 
lic debt like this. In addition to this 
debt, our current expenditures upon the 
part of the Government average from 
$4,000,000,000 to $4,500,000,000, and pos- 
sibly $5,000,000,000. Ninety-three cents 
out of every dollar of this sum represents 
war—wars past or anticipated. Our ex- 
penditures for the army and navy annu- 
ally are equal to the annual reparation 
obligations of Germany. In addition, 
therefore, to our public debt and the 
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annual interest thereon, which can be met 
only by money taken from the pockets of 
the people, we have this vast sum of from 
$4,000,000,000 to $5,000,000,000 a year, 
and there is only one way to secure relief. 

Will the men now discussing the fate of 
the world in Washington see this way and 
choose it? 

Just at the present, this particular fea- 
ture of the situation is being accentuated 
and brought home to everyone. Congress 
is trying to frame a new tax bill. It is 
really a sorry situation. W hile Congress 
is hunting for taxes to meet this $4,000,- 
000,000 to $5,000,000,000 budget, the 
people are petitioning Congress for relief 
from taxes. Thousands of letters are re- 
ceived by Senators and Representatives 
sincerely advising them that industry and 
rehabilitation must halt under 
such burdens as are proposed 
by the Congress. Tax sources 
are drying up and the business 
world is discouraged, but can 
anyone think of relief except 
over the road of disarmament? 
Only seven cents out of every 
dollar goes for all other govern- 
mental activities, and ninety- 
three cents for war. Is there 
any use of playing the hypo- 
crite and deceiving the people 
by talking about cutting out 
items covered by the seven 
cents? That cut will never 
be felt. In fact, very little 
cut can be made there. Relief 
can only come by cutting sav- 
agely into the ninety-three cents. 

If we do not do this, or are 
unwilling to do it, then we may 
well save our sense of self- 
respect and tell the people the 
truth—that instead of lower 
taxes, we are to have higher 
taxes. Discouraging and dis- 
heartening as it may be to 
business, business might just 
as well understand that taxes 
can not be lowered in any other 
way. If this Conference ad- 
journs without a pronounced 
and substantial cut in arma- 
ments, there is not only no 
relief in sight, but in all proba- 
bility, additional burdens. 

The road over which we are 
now traveling, therefore, leads inevitably 
to economic chaos, if not to national bank- 
ruptcy. With several of the great nations 
now unable to pay even the interest on 
what they owe, what will twenty years of 
an armaments race mean to the world? 
Even if we should not increase our arma- 
ments, it would be bad enough. But if 
the Washington Conference does not agree 
to the naval holiday, instead of the 
present program we will have a very 
much enlarged program. In 1909 we 
provided four battleships. Now, with 
Germany disarmed, we are building six- 
teen. Upon the accession of Queen Vic- 
toria to the throne, the naval estimates of 
Great Britain amounted to 2,800,000 
pounds. In 1913 they amounted to 
57,000,000 pounds. In like manner, 
Japan, France, Italy, Russia, and Ger- 
many added to their war budgets during 
those years. I repeat, therefore, if this 
Conference does not adopt the Hughes 
program, the people will not be relieved 
from taxes, but will pay more taxes and 
bear greater burdens. ‘There is no escape 





Why the Conference Must Act: 























































































from this conclusion. How vital, there- 
fore, to the happiness of mankind and to 
the stability of civilization is the work of 
this Conference. 

The curse of armaments, however, is 
not alone in the burdens placed upon com- 
munities, the debts and taxes imposed, 
and the moral breakdown which always 
accompany these things. There is yet a 
more serious phase. Armaments are the 
prime incentives to war. An armed world 
isa fighting world. You may write trea- 
ties of amity, frame leagues of nations, 
and create international courts, but they 
will yield to the psychology of war, super- 
induced by huge armaments, like grass 
before the scythe. The Covenant of the 
Hague, signed by forty-four nations, sol- 
emnly agreed that poison, or poisoned 





INTERNATIONAL 
More clearly than any other member of the Senate, William 
E. Borah realizes that an armed peace which is no peace 
must inevitably bring about a universal crash 


weapons, should not be used in war; that 
the property of cities, or municipalities, 
or of religious institutions, should be re- 
spected and protected. There were also 
at the breaking out of the late war all 
kinds of arbitration treaties. But these 
forty-four nations went on arming to the 
height of their capacity and when the war 
spirit had been sufficiently nourished and 
fed by these huge armaments, the solemn 
documents and treaties and arbitral tri- 
bunals disappeared at the first thunder of 
the artillery. International courts and 
arbitral tribunals have their places, but 
in an armed world they are of little value 
—yjust as civil courts give way when mar- 
tial law appears. General Maurice has 
well said in a late interview that arma- 
ments must be regarded as incitements 
to war. 

No better illustration of how competi- 
tion in armaments, especially naval arma- 
ments, lead to war can be found than in 
the history of the relations between Great 
Britain and Germany. We have been 
led to believe that this war was brought 
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on because of a huge conspiracy. I think 
that is true and every nation in Europe 
which was arming to the teeth was a 
member of that conspiracy, consciously 
or unconsciously, wittingly or unwittingly. 

From the time of Elizabeth until the 
beginning of the reign of Edward VII, 
Germany and England were closely asso- 
ciated in international affairs. They 
were generally allied in matters touching 
the continent. We recall that England 
subsidized Frederick the Great in his 
great struggle in Europe which laid the 
foundation of the Prussian Empire, loan- 
ing him large sums of money. In 1870, 
— the Franco-Prussian war, Eng- 
land’s sympathy was not with France but 
with Prussia, and the English govern- 
ment refused to take any step whatever 
which would indicate its alli- 
ance or sympathy with France. 
Prussia and England at one 
time entered into an agree- 
ment by which they agreed to 
take joint action against France 
in case France invaded Bel- 
gium. In 1887, Germany and 
England consulted - together 
when there was reason to be- 
lieve that another war would 
break out between France and 
Germany. At the Congress of 
Berlin, Bismarck and Disraeli 
worked hand in hand. It was 
under the leadership of a Ger- 
man Prince, George of Hesse, 
that Gibraltar was captured 
and that important gateway 
turned over to England. When 
Bismarck was engaged in his 
task of confederating the Ger- 
man States, he had the active 
sympathy of England. Thus 
friendly and sympathetic was 
the relationship between these 
two governments until the 
fatal year of 1900. In the 
meantime, Germany, it is true, 
was building up a large army. 
But it was not until 1898, or 
1900, that Germany began to 
build a navy. From the day 
the naval program was an- 
nounced by Germany, ill will 
between the two nations began 
to grow rapidly. Immediately 
following the program put out 
by Germany, England enlarged her naval 
program. hi 1903, three years after the 
program was put out, the Entente was 
formed at the instigation, or upon the 
initiative, of Edward VII. Then there 
began that competition in naval arma- 
ments between the German Empire and 
the English government which never 
ceased until it merged into the Great 
Conflict of 1914. 

If anyone cares to look at the naval 
budgets of these respective governments 
from 1898 until 1914, he will find that as: 
one increased, the other was increased. 
And if he will look into the literature of 
the day, he will find that the increases 
were always justified by the one nation 
because of what the other was doing. 
Nothing is truer, in my judgment, than 
that the naval competition between Ger- 
many and England was one of the great 
underlying causes of the war of 1914. If 
one cares to read Lord Haldane’s book 
entitled “‘Before the War,” he will clearly 
understand that the reason why Germany 

(Continued on page 73) 
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For half a minute, linked by the rope of light that bound them together there in the dark, she stared at that familiar. 


unexpected countenance 


Sky Cabin 


How Fate Played Into the Hands of the Ghittering Mrs. Lashbrook 
—and Winked When the Cards Were Played 


PART I 
REDERICK LASH- 
brook had lived himself 
free of his wife. The fact 
that he no longer loved her 

was the backbone of his content. 
He hadn’t seen her for five 
years. 

On that February evening when she 
stepped from the train at Red Spruce and 
looked about for a conveyance to bring 
her up the canon to him, he could have 
imagined nothing more unlikely than a 
visit from her in the bare and crude little 
house that had become his home. 

As she settled herself behind Axel Nord- 
quist’s mouse-colored broncos for the 
steep slow fifteen-mile climb, Lashbrook 
came out upon the porch of that house, 
eight thousand feet above the sea, and 
stopped to watch the sun sink below the 
snowy shoulders of the Big Chief. 

He sat down, lit his short pipe and 
pulled at it slowly, looking off over the 
canon and the Colorado Rockies. A wire- 


haired terrier came out and stretched itself 


beside him. He dropped his hand to the 
dog’s head. It was a big hand, burned 
almost to the color of the logs in his house. 
The palm was deep, the fingers were long 
and strong. A hand like that does not 
easily lose its grip on anything. 


Slingsby, the! dog, sighed with an air of 


earnestness and wisdom. Peace lay over 


them. 





In Three Parts 
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Lashbrook drank it in unreflectively, 
while the mouse-colored broncos toiled 
upward, bringing him Judith again. 

Life had begun to cure him of his love 
for her the day he married her, but subtly, 
by homeopathy. Then suddenly, one 
night when he was tired, ill and desper- 
ately lonely, it had resorted to surgery. 

It was the night he had brought home 
to her Dr. Kirkland’s ultimatum about 
his lungs. 

She had sat at her dressing-table be- 
tween lighted candles in silver candle- 
sticks. Her eyes had flared wide in the 
mirror at what he told her. Her slender 
white hands, gleaming in and out of her 
hair like bathers in dark waters, had sud- 
denly stopped their work. She had 
turned about and released her long black 
braid. It began to unwind slowly, as if 
with a life of its own. She cut him with 
her words. 

“Break up here,” she said incredu- 
lously, “and go West to some wretched 


little hole where civilized life can’t exist, 
just because a lung specialist finds the 
thing he makes his living by? 


Surely you 


aren’ 't suggesting it seriously, are 
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“The last of his obstinate love 
and his foolish obstinate longing 
for her love in return headed up 
in him like the climax of a dis- 
ease. But, without more words, 
he knew this for the end, and met it as 
quietly as he could. 

Kirkland’ 's right,” he said, almost per- 
functorily. “I knew it before I went to 
him. I’ve been afraid of it for a long 
time, you know.’ 

He had told her, but she had preferred 
to forget. 

“He’s wrong!” she cried sharply. “How 
on earth could you let yourself believe 
such a thing? With your physique—and 


those shoulders!’ She made an im- 
patient, dismissing gesture. “It’s too 
ridiculous!” 


A lot of perfectly useless talk followed: 
words that struck and stuck and worked 
their way into him afterwards as squaw- 
needles work into sheep. He saw her 
face stiffen through the welter of them; 
the thin red lips press each other until 
their color was gone; her final poise of 
defense. He might do what he would 
with his own life, but he shouldn’t spoil 
hers. Everything about her said it but 
her lips. 

And in the end they said it too— 
brokenly and a little wildly, but with a 
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firmness and a finality that he had no 
inclination to question. 

“T won’t go! You've no right to ask 
it!” 

They were standing, facing each other. 
But he was looking through her—and 
what he saw was the naked reaches of her 
heart. 

“T didn’t ask it,” he said quietly; and 
the next day he went alone. 

He left his wife, his delusion that she 
loved him, his practise as the most prom- 
ising of his home city’s younger physi- 
cians, his belief in himself as a strong and 
tireless worker—his life, in short—behind 
him in the east, and went West, like so 
many others, to be born again. 

He had been at that time to most men 
pretty much what Sky Cabin had been to 
most houses. He had stumbled upon the 
little house on an afternoon in early spring 

half full of drifted snow and sheltering 
two amorous owls and a bob cat; the de- 
serted shell of a house, roofless, doorless 
and windowless, but well built of huge 
square-hewn spruce logs, as staunch as 
ashlar still. 

He had bought it the next day and re- 
stored it carefully, intelligently and vigor- 
ously, along with himself. There was 
now no touch of decrepitude about either. 
Probably unless you had been a combina- 
tion of physician and builder yourself, 
you’d never have guessed the decades of 
exposure that had gone into the staining 
of the logs to their deep, rich mahogany 
color, or the inward ravages that lay be- 
hind the slight looseness of the flesh of the 
man’s throat, the lack of luster in his hair, 
and the deep-cut, sober lines about his 
large, strong mouth. For the 
rest, his wide sagging shoulders, 
his tall big-boned frame, and an 
air of quies momentum when he 
moved, spoke clearly of the 
physical power he had won from 
matching his strength with the 
strength of the stony hills in 
which he carried on arduously 
the practise of his profession; 
and between the deep lines his 
mouth was satisfied and _ his 
keen blue-gray] eyes were quick 
with life. 

An old man in shirt-sleeves 
and flapping slippers finished 
clearing off the supper table and 
came upon the porch. He cast 
out an appraising eye for weather 
signs and said: 

“Will I run in Miss Jubilee?” 

His head was almost bald. 
His blue eyes were like faded 
flowers in his thin face. A 
folded newspaper stuck out of 
his hip pocket. He was Dr. 
Lashbrook’s housekeeper. Little 
Owl called him “Uncle Jimmy.” 
There was a faded romance 
away back behind him some- 
where—as faded as his eyes. 
One got tinkly echoes of it here 
and there in the canon. Before 
he came to Lashbrook he had 
been “delivery boy” for the little 
general store. 

“Yes, run her in, Uncle 
Jimmy. 1 sha’n’t need her 
again tonight, I hope.’ 

Uncle Jimmy came out and 
cranked a smal! dusty car near 
the porch. When he got in, 
Slingsby sprang up beside him 
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For a moment Mumms did not answer. 





and sat with a managerial air while he 
wove backward and forward until he 
had wormed his way into a tiny garage 
built under the rocks at the back of the 
house. Then, pulling out his newspaper, 
he came slapping along the porch. 

“Well, I guess I’ll go see how the world’s 
gettin’ along.” 

Every night when his work was done he 
said just that. 

Lashbrook smiled. He’d have missed 
it if Uncle sige had forgotten. 

He extended a cigar case. ‘“‘Conw ay 
gave ’em to me. He’ s got another boy.’ 

*“Thankee, thankee. I’m chawin’ 
mostly these days, but, in case I should 
be smokin’. . .” The crooked old fingers 
hovered over the case. 

“night,” he muttered, and went in- 
side. 

A moment later the light of a lamp fell 
across his end of the porch. 

It had grown cold. Lashbrook rose 
and stood looking down through the ranks 
of his spruce trees into the canon. ‘The 
lights of Little Owl began to glow—vague 
splotches of yellow along the stream. 

He thought one by one of the people 
who sat beside them. He liked the fa- 
miliarity of it all. He would never go 
away. He belonged in Little Owl; gave 
to it and took from it; served it and ac- 
cepted its help. It had been a long, hard 
pull, but it was worth it. This was 
harbor. 

He stood a moment at the porch rail, 
waiting for something. Over the shoul- 
der of the little mountain that held his 
cabin up like a beacon there was worn 
through the kinnikinick a clean trail—a 





table. “Ef this man dies,” 


he said in his mildest tones, * 
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short, steep way to Martha Radmore. 
When Martha’s maid, Ingrid, lit the lamp 
on Martha’s great reading table where 
periodicals from all the world rubbed 
elbows, a yellow disk as big as a harvest 
moon hung itself below him there in the 
middle of the trail. Ingrid was prompt 
by nature and training. There was no 
poetry in her, or one might have thought 
that she used every night in place of a 
match the last red gleam of the sun. He 
couldn’t remember three times when she 
had been as late as tonight. 

As he pondered Ingrid’s defection, 
Slingsby got up and growled softly. He 
turned and tried to follow the dog’s gaze 
down the slope, but it was too dark to 
see. In another moment his mountain 
would have joined the canon in the night. 

Slingsby growled more loudly. The 
hair lifted on his back. 

“What is it, old man? Coyotes? 

There was a noise below. t chbrook 
lit the powerful lamp that hung against 
the wall just outside the door and threw a 
broad path of light down his precipitous 
road. It wasn’t coyotes. 


ls knew the mouse-colored horses and 
their driver, but when they climbed 
into his lane of light he saw them only as 
he saw the tall, dark cones of the spruce 
trees that lined the way. For suddenly 
the night and everything in it became 
just a setting for the vivid unreality of 
the picture hanging there in the dark 
like a tardy realization of an outlived and 
forgotten longing. 

He wasn’t seeing the Judith whose cold 
and shallow actualities he knew so well, 





Then he drew out a big revolver and laid it on the 


‘you go with him” 
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but a creature of fire and dew that he had 
loved; something that didn’t exist and 
had never existed and that was yet, for 
the moment, so poignantly persuasive 
that it made him forget reality and sup- 
planted it. 

He stood at the top of his steps and 
looked at it, and then the woman on the 
back seat of the surrey leaned out and 
spoke to him, and it vanished forever. 

“Hello, Fred,” she said, in her cool, 
smooth tones, “did you think I was a 
ghost?” 

He went down the steps to meet her. 

“You brought a ghost with you—but 
it’s gone now.” 

“Poor little ghost!’ she said lightly, 
and gave him her hand. “Could you—” 
She hesitated. 

Axel Nordquist went to the back of the 
surrey and began taking out her luggage. 

“Could you put me up for a day or two? 
There’s something I want to talk to you 
about.” 

“Why, of course,” he said. “I'd be 
delighted.” 

He helped her down. 

His Judith was quite gone, leaving 
never atrace. He could be just and kind 
where this one was concerned, untroubled 
by any wild commotion in his blood. 

Uncle Jimmy had come out of the house 
and Lashbrook looked up to meet his 
startled eyes. 

There was a deep friendship between 
the two men that worked 
very surely according to 
laws of its own. Lash- 
brook had told Uncle 
Jimmy that he was 
married, but had never 
talked of his wife. But 
the old fellow was more 
than a comic figure on 
the stage of life. He 
sometimes brought out, 
squirrel-like, unexpected 
nuts of wisdom. And 
Lashbrook never knew 
how much his real sym- 
pathy had led him to 
guess. 

“This is my wife, Un- 
cle Jimmy.” And to 
Judith: “Uncle Jimmy 
Rumsey, one Of the best 
friends I ever had.” 

Uncle Jimmy, taken 
aback, met her at the 
top step, shirt-sleeved 
and flap-slippered, little 
and bald and mild-eyed, 
and gave her his hand 
with a dignity to match 
his mountains. 

“T’m pleased to meet 
you, ma’am. Anybody 
in this canon’ll do any- 
thing for Dr. Lashbrook 
or any body that belongs 
to *im, an’ I aint an ex- 
ception to the rule.” 

Judith shook hands 
with him and_ smiled 
straight into his kind . 
little old face. ee 

“My husband has 
written me about you,” , 
she lied smoothly. “Some 
day when he’s not round 
I’d like to tell you what 
he said.’ 

Lashbrook, saw that 


she was missing no tricks. Uncle Jimmy 
paddled on down the steps with a 
pleased smile, to help with the bags. 

Judith put her hand on Lashbrook’s 
arm. 

“My dear,” she said, as if they had 
parted the week before, “I’m in a pickle, 
and only you can get me out. Can we 
go somewhere and talk?” 

“There’s a fire in the sitting room,” he 
said, and held the door open for her. 

Even Lashbrook, who knew his way 
about in her mind as he knew the cafion 
and his mountain top, was startled at this 
imperviousness of egotism. Five years 
apart, for him hell to cross and a new life 
to make, and now, first of all, without a 
sidelong glance or a question about all 
that, “/’m in a pickle. Can you get me 
out?” : 

But as they faced each other by the 
light of the big green-shaded, four-burner 
student’s lamp in his sitting room, he 
understood again as he had understood in 
the past. 

The wonder was that a self-conscious, 
self-seeing human being who was as beau- 
tiful as that could guess anything at all 
that concerned another—retain even a 
rudimentary sense of perspective. 

She wasasslim still as an aspen tree, with 
the old exquisite lilt in her movements; 
and the five years during which they had 
been apart seemed to have added luster 
to the black of her hair and eyes, delicacy 





“He's going to live,’ said Martha. ‘Dr. Lashbrook has pulled him through.” 


Judith watched them, wondering what it was all about 
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to the tint of her skin, and a deeper flavor 
to a kind of langourous, sensuous mag- 
netism that rippled through her like a 
current and attracted strongly, until i 
began subtly to repel. One’s i acuadinn 
leaped to meet her as if she had been 
spring, or flame, or sunset behind the 
mountains. God! how he had loved her! 
It had been a madness in his blood. The 
very memory of it frightened him. Un- 
consciously he drew a great free-chested 
breath of relief. 

But she didn’t see. 

“What a funny place for us to be in.” 

She cast a look about her as an aero- 
naut just alighted there might look about 
him in the midst of Death Valley. 

“Tt’s not a funny place for me. I be- 
long here now. 

She didn’t like that. 

“One would never guess it. 
as fit as an athlete.” 

“It’s not that; I'm well enough. I 
mean, I like it here.” 

“Nonsense. You've got brai uns in your 
head. You couldn’t use ’em in this 
place!” 

“But I do, though. 
are my friends.” 

“The people!” said Judith, and gave a 
little groan. 

She took off her small, high black silk 
hat that matched in severity her direc- 
toire suit of navy blue twillcord, and 
threw it on the table, touched with in- 
quiring finger-tips her 
tailored white jabot, 
smoothed her hair that 
glistened like the wing 
of a meticulous black 
bird, and sank into the 
chair he had placed for 
her. 

Lifting to the stones of 
the raised hearth a slim 
foot in a gray suede 
slipper with a startling 
black leather inlay in the 
tongue, “My stepmother 
is dead,” she said, as 
one clearing the ground 
for something that mat- 
tered. 

She met Lashbrook’s 
eyes as if she expected 
him to say something, 
but he remembered how 
she had cut away from 
her life the wreckage of 
his, as sailors cut away 
a broken mast, and felt 
no impulse toward the 
little warm and human 
words that might have 
thrown a flimsy bridge 
over the chasm between 
them. 

He knew that Judith 
knew of his sympathy 
for the unhappy second 
wife and widow of Joseph 
Tierney, her father. He 
had been her physician. 
She had leaned heavily 
upon him, and since he 
had come West they 
had exchanged a few 
brief letters. 

Soft, negative, color- 
less, Mrs. Tierney had 
nevertheless loved two 
things: beauty and 

(Continued on page 76) 
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MILE HIGH PHOTO CO, 
Clear to the top of the Rockies’ white rampart Denver is extending its system of municipal mountain parks created and 
maintained for the benefit of residents and visiting sightseers from the plains of the east 


The Dividends of Hospitality 


How Bread, Cast Upon the Waters—and the Canons and the 
Forests— Returned to Colorado an Hundredfold 


HE surface rarely tells the full 

story, according to the oil 

promoter. Lustrous pearls 

come from the insides of the 
drab, taciturn oyster. The shabbiest 
hat often crowns the brightest bean; the 
size of the check book has no relation to 
the bank account of the owner and hootch 
fresh from the still Jooks innocent enough. 
Which preamble leads up to the question, 
much debated in our best Western boost- 
ing circles: “How much is the average, 
twelve-to-the-dozen tourist worth to our 
beloved city?” 

Perhaps the question can be answered 
by the story of the rustic traveler who 
drifted into the office of the Denver Tour- 
ist Bureau some months ago. 

He did not come alone. With him 
came his wife and one, two, three, four 
children, all under ten. He wanted one 
room. 

“We aint aimin’ to be robbed by no 
hotel keepers,” he explained belligerently. 
“We want a room where we can do our 
cookin’ and sleepin’ while we’re in town, 
but we don’t wanta buy the house.” 

The attendant looked through her lists 
and telephoned. 

“T’ve got a nice housekeeping room 
with a double bed and two cots for you,” 
she announced. ‘‘And it’s reasonable, 
too. Three dollars a day for the six of 
you, gas extra. It’s over on—” 

“Never mind where it is,” broke in the 
visitor. “I told you I aint aimin’ to buy 
the house. Three dollars a day for a 
room! Sam Davis sure was right when 
he said we’d get robbed in Denver.” 

He turned toward the door, but before 
he could reach it the manager of the 
bureau, having overheard the conversa- 
tion, called him back. 

“Listen, friend,” he said, “don’t go 
away mad. We'll find what you want if 
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it’s to be had. You and your family just 
sit down and wait.” 

Ten minutes later the tall-grass tour- 
ists marched off, armed with a card di- 
recting them to an address where a large 
housekeeping room for six persons could 
be had for one dollar and seventy-five 
cents a day. 

They reappeared a week later, the 
father in the lead. 

“Just dropped in to say good-by and 
thanks,” announced he, beaming. “Sure 
had a good time. An’ you bet your boots 
we'll tell the neighbors there’s one town 
where they aint aimin’ to do us country 
folks out of our eye-teeth.” 

“What did you do while you were 
here?” inquired the manager of the 
bureau idly. 

“Oh, just looked round, took in the 
sights and bought some stuff.” 


What Lizzie Paid For 


“Would you mind telling me what you 
bought and how much you spent?” 

“Not at all, friend, not at all. Why, 
let’s see. There’s a plow and a cultivator 
and a set of harness and—Oh, Lizzie, let’s 
see them checks you writ.’ 

Lizzie produced the check book. A 
hasty computation of the amounts noted 
on the stubs showed that the farmer who 
paid less than two dollars a day to house 
his family had spent nearly eleven hun- 
dred dollars for various goods and im- 
plements. 

“A great blessing may come in very 
humble disguise,” said the grape grower 
when he doubled the price of raisins after 
prohibition. The truth of this old saw 


was brought home to certain doubt- 
ing Thomases in Denver who, while 
admitting the value of the “ ” and 
maid” visitor to any community, 
maintained that the expense of oper- 
ating a free municipal auto camp for “ 

mato-can tourists” should be eliminated. 

The expense had grown from year to 
year with the increasing number of motor- 
ists carrying their own camping outfits. 
For their benefit Denver had remodeled 
the exhibit buildings of Overland Park, 
had installed showers, electric lights, a 
laundry, provided grocery stores, a dance 
floor and a jazz orchestra. Last summer 
the semi-floating population of the auto 
camp grounds reached four and five thou- 
sand persons a day. 

“‘What’s the use of providing all these 
facilities and conveniences without charg- 
ing for them?” growled the watch dogs of 
thetreasury. “It’s a cinch that the gaso- 
line hoboes who won’t even spend a dol- 
lar a day for a room won’t spend a nickel 
for anything else in town, except maybe 
for gas to get to the next free camp and 
bath. Let’s cut out the whole thing. 
We don’t want that class of tourist. 

The Tourist Bureau objected to hur- 
ried action. ‘‘Let’s investigate this thing 
before we do away with it,” it urged. “It’s 
easy to find out whether the free-auto- 
campers are an asset or a liability. We'll 
ask the retailers and let them decide.” 

So the retailers were asked to keep 
track of the sales they could trace to the 
auto camp. 

One large shoe store reported that in 
one day thirty-two pairs of shoes had 
been sold to auto campers; a department 
store manager discovered that his -ship- 
ping department was frequently sending 
out special delivery wagons because the 
regular trucks could not handle all the 
purchases originating in the auto camp. 
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MILE HIGH PHOTO CO. 
The selling of recreation has become a most important industry. Since the advent of the motor car and the paved highway, the 
decnnnd for outdoor recreation has grown almost as fast as the movies. By making access to the mounta‘n parks of the adjacent 
Rockies easy and convenient, Denver increased its tourist business at least five-fold in six years. This photograph shows a 


scene in the Mt. Evans country to be included in the Denver mountain park system next year 
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\lmost unanimously — the 


hotel owners being the only 
dissenters—the retention of 
the auto camp was urged, 
though a small daily fee sufh- 
cient to cover operating ex- 
penses was likewise recom- 
mended. 

In other words, after careful 

consideration and close inves- 
tigation Denver came to the 
conclusion, long ago formu- 
lated by Los Angeles, that 
though some tourists are 
better than others, all tour- 
ists are good and that quan- 
tity production of tourists as 
well as Fords will yield 
profts. 

Systematic cultivation of 
the tourist, crop began in 
Denver six years ago when 
the newly organized Tourist 
Bureau engaged H. N. Bur- 
hans to nurse the stand and 
increase the yield. Burhans 
spent a couple of months just 
looking round, surveying con- 
ditions. He found that about 
300,000 travelers passed 
through Denver annually, 
that the average length of 
their stay was barely three 
hours and that most of this 
time was spent within the 
walls of the Union Station. 
The sightseeing business was 
neither systematized nor co- 
ordinated; though there were 
many points of interest, they 
were not brought to the at- 
tention of the traveler except 
by spasmodic individual efforts, with the 
result that even the citizens of Denver 
knew little about the beauty spots hidden 
in the canons and high valleys of the snowy 
rampart just beyond the western gate. 

Before baiting the trap for the out- 
sider, the Tourist Bureau determined to 
popularize its scenic wares at home. For 
two weeks the gospel of Denver’s beauti- 
ful environs was spread by pamphlets, 
four-minute _ speakers, pie ad- 
dresses, motion pictures and club 
talks, each boost for every par 
ticular bit of scenery being 
accompanied by explicit di- 
rections of how to get there. 

The Sunday following 
the end of the campaign 
in September the Union 
Station handled larger 
crowds of excursionists 
than it had on the preced- 
ing Fourth of July! 

Overlooking no detail, 
the Tourist Bureau next put 
every station employe coming 
in contact with the traveling 
public through a course of in- 
struction in the art of selling scen- 
ery. Supplies of informative pamphlets 
were placed at their disposal and they 
supplemented printer’s ink by vocal in- 
vitations to look round a bit, to take this 
or that ride before going further. 

(hereafter the Bureau began advertis- 
ing the Colorado Rockies, not to the 
people of Maine, New Hampshire and 
Florida, but to the folks on the plains to 
the east and the adjoining states to the 
vest, centering its efforts in the wheat, 

im, heat and tornado states from the 








MILE HIGH PHOTO CO. 
Don't you envy the artist? He can linger over the beauty of 
the Colorado Rockies while the photographer merely 


pushes the button and moves on 


Dakotas south and this side of the Miss- 
issippi. ‘The ne arer they are, the more 
easily they fall,’ was the argument. 


“The Kansas dollar is worth just as much 
to us as the New York variety, and it 
costs less to bring it here.”’ 
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Mariposa lilies on an Alpine meadow of 


the Colorado mountains 


Well, to make a long story short, the 
result of consistent, intelligent cultiva- 
tion of the tourist crop was an extension 
of the average through passenger’s stay 
from a few hours to almost three days 
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and an increase in the number 
of summer visitors so heavy 
that August, poorest of all 
the twelve months on the 
retailers’ calendar, moved 
right behind December in 
the volume of sales. 

Only a person impervious 
to facts would deny that 
Denver, Colorado Springs, 
Albuquerque, El Paso and 
Tucson, to mention only a 
few cities, have derived great 
benefit from the hundreds of 
thousands who came West 
to seek health for themselves 
or members of their families. 
Most of them found health, 
stayed and became produc- 
tive members of the com- 
munity. But a “tourist 
town” is still, spoken of in 
that tone of - voice which 
indicates tolerant condescen- 
sion if it is not a_ plain 
sneer. That attitude is based 
upon ignorance. Sightseeing 
is as much an industry as 
the movies, and the wares it 
has to sell are a blamed sight 
healthier than the output 
of the Hollywood studios. 
Few people realize the extent 
of the sightseeing industry. 
In New York, for instance, 
the floating population pur- 
suing business or pleasure or 
both has reached a constant 
average of 400,000, and a 
million New Yorkers depend 
for their livelihood on the 
money of these strangers. 
London, Paris, Berlin, Chicago, Boston all 
profit enormously by the tourist trade, 
yet these cities are all built in common- 
place surroundings and the attractions 
they offer the tourist are either historical 
or hectic. 

Colorado has no cabarets, operas, music 


halls, Montmartres, monuments or art 
galleries. Its known history began only 


yesterday, but it does have the colored 
gorges and the silver peaks of the 
Rockies, the song of mountain 
brooks and swaying pines, the 
imperishable legend of past 
events carved by glaciers 
and torrents on the rocks 
in letters a thousand feet 
high. Unlike New York, 

London and Naples, Colo- 

rado lacks the picturesque 

beehive of swarming 
slums, but no tourist will 
ever see beavers at work 
building a dam in Chicago, 
watch mountain sheep scale 
the cliffs of the New York 
canons or drive his motor to the 
top of a 14,000-foot peak anywhere 
in England. And who ever heard 
of brook trout or any kind of fish 
being caught in the Chicago river? 

In Colorado the Rockies reach their 
highest elevation, form their deepest, 
steepest gorges, produce their most abun- 
dant and varied crops of flowers and ani- 
mals. And Denver has made the Rockies 
easily and cheaply accessible, both to the 
home population and the sightseers from 
other states. So far as I know, Denver 
is the only city in the country that has 
gone far beyond its own boundaries to 
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A glacial lake in Rocky Mountain National Park 


create parks and build roads for the recre- 
ation of its citizens and guests. In the 
Rockies to the west of its limits Denver 
has created a system of a score of moun- 
tain parks ranging in size from ten to 
four hundred acres, all interconnected by 
wide motor roads of easy grades. Every 
year this system is being pushed deeper 
into the Rockies. Next year its farthest 
outpost will with the cooperation of the 
Forest Service reach the base of Mt. 
Evans whose summit rises to 14,000 feet 
above sea level, opening to motor trafhc 
a wilderness as attractive as the glacial 
lakes, the flower meadows, the forests 
and passes of the Rocky Mountain 


National Park. 
Gum Chewers and Spiritual Profit 


Not so very long ago the average tour- 
ist saw nothing of the Colorado Rockies 
except the Garden of the Gods and Chey- 
enne Canon out of Colorado Springs, the 
view from the top of Pike’s Peak climbed 
via the cog road and the scenery along- 
side the tracks of the Rio Grande railroad. 
Of the vast natural parks lying two miles 
high between the ranges of the Rockies 
he saw practically nothing. 

Then Denver brought about the crea- 
tion of the Rocky Mountain National 
Park and helped to make it accessible, to 
spread the fame of its beauty among the 
prairie dwellers and its own people. As 


a result of these efforts the number of 


visitors grew from 35,000 in I9I5 to 265,- 
000 in 1921, a number greater than the 

aggregate of all visitors in Yosemite, Yel- 
low stone and Glacier National Parks dur- 
ing the same year. 

“Flivver hoboes and gum-chewing rub- 
berneck gapers,” you object. “I'd rather 
stay home than to be hauled round on 
schedule, five stops at ‘places of interest’ 
per hour while some roughneck bawls 
trivial information I don’t want through 
a megaphone into my ears.” 


From your standpoint 
you are right. It is prefer- 
able of course to travel in 
your Rolls-Royce, or better 
still to forsake the gasoline 
road altogether and follow 
the lonely trail with saddle 
and pack horse, but these 
modes of travel require 
much money and more 
time. Of these the ordi- 
nary mortal tied down by 
his business and his family 
never has a sufficient sup- 
ply. It’s only those at the 
tip-top or down at the 
bottom of the social scale 
who can afford to be lavish 
with their days. 

Just as Los Angeles, San 
Diego and other cities of 
Southern California con- 
tinued to ‘grow, build and 
expand under the golden 
rays of the tourist sun, so 
Colorado in general, Denver 
and Colorado Springs in 
particular were able to keep 
their nose high above the 
indigo sea of depression 
because of the nimble and 
numerous sightseeing dollar. 
In part at least. The pocket- 
book of the tourist did not 
do it all, but it bossed the 
building of the stilts upon 
which Colorado rose above the average 
level 

For one thing, Colorado had no indus- 
trial war boom. An order for three 
million dollars’ worth of steam engine 
parts went to Denver firms, but the 
negotiations of a Denver committee for a 
thirty-million dollar shell contract came 
to an abrupt end when the armistice was 


signed. [hat committee 
was rather disappointed 
at the time, but for 


two years the members of 
that committee have con- 
gratulated one another on 
their narrow escape every 
time they met. They might 
have landed that contract 
and erected a plant! 

Within Colorado, at 
Pueblo, is the largest single 
manufacturing industry in 
the Far West, the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Company. 
Until late last spring it 
operated at full capacity 
and, given a restoration of 
the Western railroads’ pur- a 
chasing power, all of its 
twelve thousand employees 
will be at work again before 
spring. The company owns 
and operates extensive iron- 
ore mines in Wyoming; it 
produces its own coking and 
other coal out of its Colo- 
rado mines, smelts the ore 
in batteries of huge blast 
furnaces and supplies the 
territory from western Neb- 
raska, Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Texas to the Pacific 
with most of the wire, nails, 
pipes, fencing, angle irons, 
etc., it needs. In addition, 
nearly every rail used in the 
Far West was rolled in the 
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Pueblo mills, whose annual capacity 
exceeds 250,000 tons of steel rails. 

This big concern, financed with Rocke- 
feller money, began to turn out steel over 
a quarter of a century ago. Since that 
time various promoters have endeavored 
in various localities throughout the West 
to launch new steel enterprises, but with- 
out success. Except in Colorado the Far 
West has no plant producing pig iron 
from ore, coke and lime, for the simple 
reason that both the supply of coking coal 
and the needs of the available market for 
iron and steel products are limited. 

The Pueblo steel industry can not com- 
pete with Pittsburg on a pure cost basis. 
Though {its Wyoming iron-ore compares 
favorably with the Minnesota product 
both in quality and cost, though lime is 
abundant and cheap, coking coal isa severe 
handicap. Here, for instance, is the wage 
scale paid by the Colorado company to its 
coal miners, the scale it proposed and the 
scale effectivein the Connelsville, Penn- 
sylvania, region from which the United 
States Steel Company obtains its supply. 

Connelsville Colorado Pro- 


Present Present posed 
Scale Scale Scale 


Outside labor..... $3.00 $6.65 $4.15 
Underground labor. 5.00 7.75 5.25 
Mining perton.... .59 1.02 .78 


Furthermore, the Colorado coal has to 
be washed, shrinking 20 per cent in the 
operation while the Connelsville coal does 
not require this treatment. The Colorado 
coal contains 18 to 20 per cent ash, as 
against 9 per cent for the Connelsville 
product. As a result of wage scale and 


character of the fuel, the coke in a ton 
of Colorado pig iron costs $10.20 whereas 
it costs Pittsburg only $7 for coke to 
produce a ton of iron. 

Yet the Pueblo steel industry has 
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Tobogganing and skiing are becoming popular sports 


in the Rockies 
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grown and_ expanded 
because it was closer to 
its market, could reach 
the Far Western con- 
sumer at a_ smaller 
freight cost than Pitts- 
burg. By basing its 
prices upon Pittsburg 
quotations plus the 
freight rate from Pitts- 
burg, it was able to hold 
its own in the Far West. 

Though at present 
Pittsburg is cutting 
deeply into the Pacific 
Coast market for Colo- 
rado steel products, the 
rail-and-water rate from 
Pittsburg through the 
Panama Canal to Pacific 
Coast points being lower 
than the rail haul from 
Pueblo to'the same cities, 
though the same factor— 
high freight cost—has 
reduced the flourishing 
Colorado coal trade with 
western Nebraska, Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma, the 
rate situation is begin- 
ning to adjust itself and 
mining costs will come down. Under the 
Colorado law no employer of more than 
four persons can lower wages except by 
unanimous agreement of the employees; if 
there is objection, the application for 
wage reductions must be submitted to the 
State Industrial Commission. This com- 
mission has already approved a reduction 
in coal miners’ wages, freight rate reduc- 
tions are impending and within a few 
months both the coal and the steel 
industry should begin to operate on the 
normal scale again. 

In the future, however, Colorz ido’s s steel 

and coal industries can only grow in direct 
proportion to the growth of population in 
the country’s western half. Pittsburg 
will completely dominate the market from 
the Atlantic to beyond the Missouri. As 
the country west of the Missouri grows, 
so will Colorado’s steel industry expand. 
Fortunately the rate of growth in this 
te erg is far ahead of the average. 
_ Gold, silver, lead and zinc mining, the 
industry which for many years was Colo- 
rado’s chief support, today still occupies 
an important but nevertheless a secon- 
dary position. The boom days of Lead- 
ville and Cripple Creek are memories 
only. In new and improved metallurgical 
processes, rather than in the uncovering 
of bonanza ore bodies must the industry 
seek its perpetuation. 

Gold, silver and lead ores have defi- 
nitely ceased to be Colorado’s greatest 
source of wealth. The place of the 
romantic metals is now occupied by two 
prosaic substances, water and coal. 

Next to California, Colorado: has the 
largest irrigated area in the’ country. 
Wherever the numerous rivers and creeks 
emerge out of their dark canons into the 
sunlit plains and valleys, there the irriga- 
tion ditch becomes a perpetual source of 
wealth. Colorado was among the irri- 
gation pioneers of the West. Years ago 
it borrowed the Elwood Mead water code 
f Wyoming and made it its own while 
California to this day is hampered in its 
development by the chaotic condition of 
its water law. As Colorado has also 
adopted excellent statutes governing the 
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and steel from its own ore and coal. 


mines and furnaces. 
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At Pueblo, Colorado, is the only Far Western plant manufacturing iron 
This plant turns out 250,000 
tons of steel rails annually and employs 13,000 men in its mills, 

Its market is confined to the Far West 


organization and administration of irri- 
gation districts and regulating the issu- 
ance of irrigation district bonds, its 
irrigated farms have a broad and solid 
foundation. 


Ditches and Tunnels 


Colorado is not a one-crop state. The 
diversity of its products is its greatest 
strength. Alfalfa, sugar beets, potatoes, 
melons, apples, beans and cereals thrive 
in almost every part of the state. While 


FORD OPTICAL CO. 


Who wouldn't smile where potatoes grow to 


this size? Besides spuds, Colorado's irri- 
gated land produces sugar beets, alfalfa, 
melons, apples, grains and beans; the di- 
versity of its products has saved Colorado's 
agriculture from the depression of the 


cotton, corn and wheat states 
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its live stock production 
is not as important as 
the sheep and cattle 
industry in Wyoming, it 
is large enough to supply 
a good home market for 
the major 
Colorado’s alfalfa hay. 

It was the diversity 
of products and | in- 
dustries, coupled with 
the total lack of an 
industrial war boom, that 
enabled Colorado to 
weather the economic 
storm that broke in 1920 
on an even keel. And it 
is this diversity that will 
cause the state to con- 
tinue growing at a rapid 
but not excessive rate 
for many years to come. 
In the boundaries of the 
state are concentrated 
all the elements needed 
for the creation of a 
great commonwealth. 
Colorado has the great- 
est water resources of 
all the Rocky Mountain 
states, resources that 
need development through large-scale 
storage in order to increase the acreage 
of irrigated land and the supply of hydro- 
electric power. It has more coal than any 
other Western state; in fact, it approaches 
Pennsylvania in the quantity and quality 
of its fuel resources, their exploitation 
depending entirely upon the growth of the 
demand. Just across the line in Wyoming 
lie vast deposits of iron ore, and the devel- 
opment of Wyoming’s oil fields has just 
begun.When they are exhausted, Colo- 

rado’s oil shale deposits will become 
commercially valuable. 

The one great impediment to Colorado's 
growth is the lack of re sally adequ: ite rail 
connection between the state's eastern 
and western parts. ‘They are separated 
by the white-tipped rampart of the 
Rockies’ front range, a wall so precipitous 
that it has been breached by a trans- 
continental line at only one point, via 
the gorge of the Arkansas river west of 


THEO. ANDERSON 


Pueblo. The Union Pacific avoids it by 
going north through Wyoming; the 


Moffatt road climbs it at an impossible 
altitude. At-the last election a propo- 
sition to overcome this obstacle by means 
of three enormous tunnels to be built 
with state funds was presented to the 
voters, but sectional jealousies defeated 
it. Sooner or later, though, the tunnels 
must be built if the state’s lopsided 
development is to be corrected. 

But this snow-covered rampart is not 
entirely useless. It is the magnet that 
draws hundreds of thousands of tourists, 
millions of tourist dollars into the state 
every summer. They come, they see, 
they eat and they pay, but when they 
leave, taking memory and kodak pictures 
with them, the supply of scenery is 
undiminished. It is sold anew every year 
to an ever larger number of satisfied 
customers; it costs nothing for mainte- 
nance and repairs, it does not depreciate 
and requires no interest payments. It is 
one of the state’s best assets—and Colo- 
rado knows it. 

The last of Mr. Woehlke’s articles on 
post-war conditions in the West will appear 
in the next issue.— The Editors. 
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He set a swift pace, crossing boggy treacherous swamps, fording swollen streams, through dripping thickets and over rocky hogbacks 


YELLOW 


The Story of Ollie Steever, the Last of a Bad Lot 


OCTOR CHANDON stirred, 
lay heavy-eyed in the dark, 
vaguely wondering what had 
awakened him. ‘To his half- 
roused consciousness came the beat 
and lull of the storm as gusty crashes 
of rain volleyed against the low roof. 
How good the bed felt! He blinked drows- 
ily, filled with a warm comfort, and 
relaxed with a contented sigh. 

lhe knock sounded again. 

Now fully awake the doctor, schooled 
by countless nocturnal summons, flung 
back the blankets, felt about with his feet 
for his moccasins while he thrust his arms 
into a thick blanket robe. The square of 
the window was a murky blur in the dead 
black of the room. On the bedside table 
coldly glowed the little luminous numerals 
of the clock—five-fifteen. A damp chill 
pervaded the dark. Chandon belted the 
robe close and snapped on a shaded lamp, 
characteristically thinking how much 
better off he was than the person outside 
his door. Intermittently the gale drove 
through the firs; the gutters splashed with 
musical monotony. 

“Coming,” he called as the knock was 
repeated, louder now. 


By Leland W. Peck 


Author of: The Forty-Niner, ete. 
Illustrated by Maynard Dixon 


\ blast of rain-laden air swirled into the 
room; a dark figure crossed the threshold, 
leaned against the closed door. His sod- 
den clothing clung to his big frame, mud 
streaked his legs, his coat dripped, his 
hat let a runnel of water on to the floor. 
The doctor peered into the wet, un- 
shaven haggard boyish face whose wide 
gray eyes looked with uneasy defiance 
into his. 

“Doc,” said the visitor uncertainly, 
“Will you come to the Swamp? Sophy— 
my wife—she needs a doctor pretty bad.” 

Chandon smiled a little wryly. 

“You’re one of the Steever boys, aren’t 
you ‘i 

The other nodded and lowered his eyes. 
“I’m Ollie, the youngest.” He studied 
the floor. “Oh, I knew, doc, you wouldn’t 
have any use for any of us—but Sophy’s 
bad off and I—I hgured maybe you’d 


come—this time—just once.” 


‘ ‘Amos said he’d shoot me if I ever 


set foot in Desolate, didn’t he?” 
“Yes, he said that, but he aint—” 
“What's the matter with your wife?” 
“She’s got an awful bad cough and 
she’s so hot—it scares me.” The boy- 
ish gray eyes rolled back to the doctor’s 
face. Appeal was in them now. “I wasn’t 
going to have a doctor. I thought she’d 
get better—but she’s worse. 
goes out of her head like, and—and—”’ 

“Anybody with her now?” 

“Indian Angie—the only woman in ten 
miles. But she can’t do nothing for 
Sophy. She’s taking care of the baby.” 

“Yours?” 

“Yes, little Ollie’s seven months old 
now.” Pride crept into his voice, showed 
in his grim young face. “Angie was there 
when he was born.” 

Chandon led the way to the kitchen. 
“Get a fire going,” he said briefly, and 
left the boy alone. 

As the doctor drew on his clothes, 
fumbled with chilled fingers at boot laces, 
he frowned, recalling that other time. It 
must be more than three years since Amos 
Steever rode down from Desolate Swamp 
to summon him. ‘Milt’s shot,” were his 
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wo words of greeting. And, answering a 
iuestion, he added: ‘“Through the ribs, 
ut he won’t die.”” The doctor knew the 
teever family’s evil record—the two 
dest sons in prison, the father lately 
killed in a drunken brawl—and he was 
not surprised. It was summer then, but 

t had taken four hours on horseback to 
cnnk the isolated home of the most law- 
less and dissipated family in all the Twin 
Hills country. 

Amos Steever, oldest of the three re- 
maining boys, had volunteered no further 
information as they rode through the fir 
thickets, rocky creek bottoms and alder 
bogs over a road that belied the name, to 
the old log house squatted in the marshy 
forbidding flat known as Desolate Swamp, 
and Doctor Chandon had asked no ques- 
tions. The room and what took place 
there was vivid yet in the doctor’s mind. 

Milt, the middle boy, lay among the 
soiled quilts, a bullet hole in his side. His 
drawn face was filled with bitterness and 
hate. At the foot of the bed stood Ollie, 
sixteen, silent, his burning eyes darting 
from one to another of the room’s occu- 
pants. The mother, a gaunt, bent and 
pitiful old. creature, drooped in a chair, her 
gnarled fingers twisted together in her lap, 
her unseeing gaze directed at the floor. 

“You fix me up, doc,” Milt said in a 
hard implacable tone. “I got to get on my 
feet soon.” 

The others said nothing, watching the 
doctor dress the wound: Amos, crouched 
beside the bed, bearded, heavy-browed, 
his bloodshot gaze on the doctor’s hands; 
Ollie, by the footboard, tight-lipped, 
watchful; the old mother, too steeped in 
sorrow to raise her eyes. 

“It is not a dangerous wound,” Chan- 
don stated after an intensive, silent inter- 
val, “if you do not try to move too soon.” 

Milt’s sullen glare had never left the 
doctor’s impassive face; now through 
half-closed lids he seemed to be trying to 
determine if the physician’s verdict was 
the true one. The stark hatred that 
smouldered in his eyes did not lessen, but 
his lips twisted into a cruel sneer. Chan- 
don knew that the pain was intense, but 
that his patient’s creed would not allow 
him to admit 1 it. 

“He won’t say who done it.” Amos’ 
words fell suddenly into the silence. “But 
if he croaks he’ll tell me before he goes.’ 

The look of ferocity on his hairy face 
almost made the doctor shudder. The 
hard eyes of the wounded man shifted to 
meet his brother’s. In that exchange the 
doctor read, as clearly as if it had been 
written, that Milt was keeping his assail- 
ant’s name to himself so that he could 
take personal revenge; that he dared not 
speak the name or Amos might cheat him 
of this vengeance. But he would not die 
and take the secret with him. 

Blinking lashless eyelids and nodding 
dumbly, the old woman listened while 
Chandon gave instructions about the 
dre -ssing of a wound later on, the medi- 


Milt to remain in bed. 

“T’Il come back in a week,” he told 
Milt. “If you try to walk you'll probably 
start a hemorrhage and nothing will save 
you. That bullet cut dangerously close 
to the lungs.” 

Milt merely nodded sullenly. The others 
said nothing. Milt and Amos had been 
the only ones to speak while the doctor 

vas in the room. 
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As Chandon pulled at the cinches of his 

saddle, Ollie spoke behind him. 

“We aint got any money. 

“All right,” replied the doctor sharply, 
“some day you will have.” He faced the 
thin, big-framed youth. “Your brother 
is going to try to get up. If he does, he'll 
die. I’m telling you so you "Il use sense 
and keep him where he is. 

“He'll get up if he’s a mind to—I know 
him,” retorted the boy with a distinct 
note of admiration in his tone. “‘He’s got 
something to get up for.’”’ His gray eyes 
were steady under the doctor’s sharp 
look. “But if Milt don’t get him Amos 
will—and if he don’t, I will.” 

A surge of nauseous repugnance for 
Desolate Swamp and its venomous clan 
swept over Chandon, hastened his swing 
into the saddle, put unwonted force into 
his heels against the horse’s ribs. A hate- 
ful efHuvium seemed to hang over the dis- 
mal hollow; he was glad to get into the 
clean fir woods. 

Three days later Tom Yount, coming 
through Bellows Pass, crossed Desolate 
on his way to Outlook. He told Chandon 
the news. 

“The damn fool got up the second day, 
doc, and started across the swamp. Amos 
and Ollie were away and the old woman 
couldn’t make Milt lay still. Later Amos 
found his body about a mile from the 
cabin. They just about got him home 
when Rolly Benson, the sheriff, and Ed 
Gulliver, his deputy, came looking for 
Amos—some dirty work over across the 
mountain—and Amos began shooting. 
Hit Gulliver, killed him dead. Sheriff 
plugged Amos through the shoulder, piled 
him on to a horse and took him back to 
Cochin. I met’em on the trail and Amos, 
bad hurt as he is and wobbling in the sad- 
dle, tells me to tell you, doc, that he’ll 
shoot you if-ever you set foot in Desolate 
Swamp. Thinks you didn’t fix Milt up 
right. But you don’ t need to worry, doc; 
Amos Steever won’t ever show up again in 
these parts. If he don’t die of the bullet 
he’ll visit his two brothers in the pen a 
while and then he’ll climb the scaffold. 
You better watch Ollie, though; he’s the 
only one left, and it’s his turn next. He’s 
prob’ly as ornery as the others; he'll be 
killing somebody soon—runs in the fam- 
ily. And as rotten as they are, the 
Steever tribe stick together like pitch.” 


ND now this drawn-faced youth come 

to fetch the doctor again to Desolate 
Swamp was Ollie, the youngest, the last 
of the Steever men. He had grown to 
quite a man-sized individual, the doctor 
acknowledged to himself. But there was 
something else, some inward difference, 
that set him apart from his brothers as 
Chandon remembered them. — Sullen 
hatred had given place to a desperate 
anxiety—at least te mpor: arily. Well, the 
boy was married. The fact that his wife 
was sick probably accounted for the 
change. Where had this uncouth boy 
found a wife; what girl had he brought to 
that forsaken back-eddy spot, avoided by 
even the meanest homesteader? And 
child! This gaunt youth—he must be 
nineteen now—with his new beard 
scarcely stiff yet, his tz ingled shock of sun 
bleached hair, his huge rough hands, his 
tall awkward figure, his tattered clothing, 
was the father of a new generation of 
Steevers. The doctor finished lacing his 
boots and drew on a heavy sweater. 
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Ollie stood uneasily over the stove, his 
big hands outstretched. The crackling of 
the fire sounded now above the clatter 
and sweep of the storm. The room was 
warming a little. 

Chandon filled the coffee pot, put it 
over the flame, and began to slice some 
bacon. A dull leaden gray appeared at 
the window. Wind in furious gusts still 
dashed the rain against the shingles, 
tossed the fir boughs wildly. Ollie 
Steever eyed the sizzling bacon hungrily, 
silently watched the doctor pour batter 
into an iron skillet. 

“Where did you leave your horse?” 
Chandon asked finally. 

“Got no horse,” answered the boy. 

“You mean you walked from Desolate 
Swamp in the dark?” 

The other nodded. 
a while back.” 

“Sit down and eat,”’ Chandon ordered 
briskly, sliding a thick pancake on to a 
plate. He poured a cup of black coffee, 
forked out several strips of bacon, brought 
bread, a dish of butter and a pitcher of 
syrup. The boy hesitated, cast a quick 
look at the older man, but the latter was 
busy at the stove. Ollie sank into a chair 
and began eating. A little later the doc- 
tor joined him. 

“Lookit here, doc,” said the youth sud- 
denly, “are you coming or not? I got to 
know.” 

“Of course,” replied the doctor. “You 
wouldn’t want me to start without eating 
would you? That’s a hard trip.” 

“Sure not, doc; I didn’t mean that,” 
Ollie answered hastily. “I—I know you 
aint got any call to be decent to any of us. 
You never been paid for that other time, 
and—” he hesitated, then went on 
‘right now I can’t say when you'll get 
paid for this trip either.” 

“All right, all right,” said the doctor 
gruffly as he got up to turn another pan- 
sized cake. ‘You know, Ollie,” he con- 
tinued in a changed tone, “a man can 
travel pretty far on a brace of good fat 
pancakes. They’re heavy enough to 
digest slowly—stick to the ribs, as the 
saying is—and a cup of coffee warms up 
the stomach and sets it going about its 
business. The old timers in these hills 
know that better than anybody. Why, 
you know, Ollie, I used to know an old 
codger about seventy -eleven years old 
who almost lived on slapjacks. Two 
things he had to have, jacks and tobacco. 
He used to sleep with a plug under his 
pillow. The first thing when he woke up 
was to bite off a chew, set the coffee on to 
boil, and start stirring up his cake batter 
By the time he got his pants and boots on 
the coffee would be boiled bitter. He’d 
fry his cakes in too much grease and 
swallow ’em without half chewing, and 
wind up with another bite from his plug. 
Then he’d go out and swing a pick for 
four or five hours like a man of your age. 
He’s probably doing it yet, and that was 
years ago. Some day some smart news- 
paper man will ask him how he came to 
live to be a hundred and three, and he'll 
say: ‘Slapjacks and chewing tobacco’.” 

Ollie Steever eyed the doctor uncer- 
tainly as he talked, but a ghost of a smile 
moved his set lips at the last, and he felt 
more atease. The doctor’s thoughts were 
again turned inward. He smiled grimly 
to himself, almost chuckled aloud. He 
had been promised a bullet as his fee by 
Amos, who had hanged. What would 
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this last of the dissolute Steever name 
give him? 

They went out into the storm after 
Ollie had refused a proffered raincoat. 
Nor would he listen to the doctor’s sug- 
gestion that a horse be found for him. 
“T can travel as fast as you can,” he in- 
sisted. “I don’t want to waste any more 
time.” 

Chandon passed his mud-spattered 
little car with a momentary feeling of 
regret and entered the box stall beyond. 
The way to Desolate could not be made 
by gasoline, even in fair weather. The 
horse nickered softly in the gloom. Be- 
yond a window a faint grayness hung over 
the wet world. About the silent buildings 
the fitful wind sucked noisily; every eave 
dripped. 

As Chandon led the saddled horse into 
the open, a globe of yellow light moved 
toward them among the weeping trees, 
long grotesque shadows leaping and re- 
ceding as the lantern bearer’s legs crossed 
and recrossed the low-hung flame. 

“That you, doctor?” the newcomer 
asked from a little distance. 

“Yes, John.” 

“You’re up, then. Joe Brail’s hurt. 
Unconscious. I found him in the gulch, 
front of my cabin. He’d been drinking 
earlier in the night; saw his light and heard 
him talking to himself. Later 1 woke up 
and heard somebody groaning. I went 
out and it was Brail. I carried him into 
his house. Seems to be hurt in the head.” 

“We'll look at him, John,” said the 
doctor. “Must have had a hard fall to 
knock him out.” 

“Well,” admitted the man with the 
lantern, “I guess there won’t be many 
mourners if Black Joe never comes out 
of it.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t let anybody hear me 
say that, John,” advised Chandon. “I 
know what you mean, but it doesn’t 
sound pretty.” 

“Plenty others’ll say it,” John de- 
fended. “‘Nobody’s going to think I had 
anything to do with the—you don’t mean 
that, doc?” 

“Certainly not, John. We'll go right 
along now and see what we can do for 
him.” 

The three men crossed the little bridge 
at the edge of the settlement and entered 
Joe Brail’s cabin. A kerosene lamp was 
burning, and the doctor moved it to the 
side of the unconscious man’s bunk. John 
sat down across the room while Ollie 
stood near the door, tight-lipped, hard- 
eyed, frowning and rubbing his wet hands 
toge ther. 

‘Evidently struck on his head with his 
full weight back of it,”’ the doctor said as 
he opened his bag. “A bad fall—looks 
very much like a fracture of the skull.” 

John said nothing. Ollie asked: “Will 
he die?” 

Chandon bent over the unkempt un- 
shaved head of Black Joe Brail. A trickle 
of red ran out of the matted hair, crossed 
the cheek and disappeared in the thicket 
of beard. His flaccid mouth hung loosely; 
mud streaked the still face. An odor of 
synthetic whisky hung about him. 

The doctor straightened up. “He’s 
a pretty tough customer,” he answered 
Olliethen. “Another man would be dead, 
but he’ll probably surprise us and pull 
through.” ‘Turning to the other man he 
went on: “Somebody will have to watch 
him. Better try to get Mrs. Meecher to 
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look in on him now and then. Ill leave 
some medicine and written instructions. 
Be back tomorrow afternoon sometime.” 

There was no hint in his words or his 
tone of the preceding day’s exhaustive 
call upon his energies, of sick room de- 
mands that had kept him from his bed 
until after midnight. He did not even 
think of it. 


IVE hours later Doctor Chandon and 

Ollie Steever emerged from a tangled 
clump of alder and brake and saw across 
the low swale the old Steever homestead. 
It had been a journey filled with discom- 
fort, traversing a badly-made road now a 
morass of mud, crossing boggy treacher- 
ous swamp lands, fording brawling swol- 
len streams, through dripping thickets 
and over rocky hogbacks, with a cold 
slashing rain beating down steadily. Few 
words were spoken. Young Steever had 
said: “I’m not tired. I can keep up with 
your horse.” He did keep up; he set a 
pace swifter than the horse would have 
chosen. But he was _ tired—Chandon 
could see it in his walk, his sagging shoul- 
ders, the droop of his head. And the 
doctor’s expression was one of kindling 
admiration. 

Halfway across the flat Ollie hurried 
ahead. When he faced the doctor a few 
minutes later his hollow eyes burned. 

“Doc,” he breathed, “if you ever done 
anything for anybody, for God’s sake go 
in there and do it now!” 

A low exhausted cough sounded from 
the doorway leading into a second room. 
Chandon crossed to it, stepped to the big 
low bedstead, peeling his dripping slicker 
as he walked. A girl lay among the 
twisted blankets, her great dark eyes peer- 
ing too brightly out of a delicate face that 
was ahre with fever. Her bare forearm 
lay listlessly on her breast; a mass of 
almost black hair swirled about her head 
on the coarse pillow. A swart, wizened 
hag of a woman in a shapeless mother- 
hubbard crouched wearily on a stool, her 
little red eyes staring at the girl whom she 
was powerless to help. Across the old 
woman’s knees lay a baby, waving its 
chubby arms happily. 

Doctor Chandon saw Sophy Steever’s 
eyes dart past him to her husband; read 
in the glowing look, in the soft faint smile, 
a true record of her affection for the hulk- 
ing hollow-cheeked youth. 

“I oot the doc for you, Sophy,”’ Ollie 
half whispered. “He got right up and 
come. He’s going to fix you up—aint you 
doc?” He p: :tted her hot little hand gently, 
looking down at her with adoring eyes. 

Chandon put a finger to her wrist, held 
his stethoscope to her chest. Then he 
took Ollie by the arm. ‘Take your son 
into the other room,” he said kindly. 
“Build up a good fire and get dry. Rustle 
yourself some food; I’ll eat a bite too a 
little later.” He placed the baby in Ollie’s 
arms and pushed him toward the door. 


HE is 
now.” 
Doctor Chandon’s answer to the dumb 
pleading in Ollie Steever’s eyes softened 
the lines in the boy’s set, haggard face. 
The doctor had been behind that closed 
door an interminable time. In reality it 
had been about twenty minutes. 


resting easy—sleeping just 


“Did you eat something?” the doctor 
asked. : 
“A little. You said you’d eat too.” 
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Chandon sat down, tipped a syrup can 
and broke open a hard cornmeal biscuit. 

From across the table, in a voice that he 
could not hold steady, Ollie asked :“Has— 
has she been out of her h- head—talked? 

“She muttered a little.” 

“What did she say?” demanded the 
boy anxiously. 

“Nothing anybody could understand.” 
Acute relief showed in Ollie’s drawn 
face. He said nothing, but stood gnawing 
his lips. The doctor reached for another 
hoe-cake, waiting for the words that were 

so painfully being formed. 

“Oh, doc, if she’ll only get well!” The 
sentence tumbled out suddenly, seemed 
to burst through the boy’s restraint, and 
Chandon recognized and understood the 
embarrassment he saw flood the speaker’s 
face the moment the words were spoken. 
To a man of Ollie Steever’s breeding, to 
reveal such depths of emotion savored of 
unmanliness. 

“Sophy’s going to get well,” said the 
doctor. “Be patient and don’t worry.” 

“T can’t help worrying; I—I’ve never 
wanted anything—so much in my life,” 
Ollie stumbled on, his face half averted. 

“Just when everything was going so well 
—when we was all ready to leave this 
damn place—and—and then everything 
goes wrong. 4 

“You are going away?” Chandon leaned 
back in his chair. “I’m glad to hear it. 
It’s too damp here; always the chance 
that Sophy might have pneumonia again. 

‘here are you going, Ollie?” 

The youth thrust his hands into his 
pockets, pulled them out, put them in 
again. He shifted his weight from one 
foot to the other, studying the floor. 
Quietly the doctor waited. 

“Doc,” he blurted out at last, “I want 
to—to tell you about us.” He paused, 
searching for words. “I don’t know why 
I should. You’re the last man I ought to 
be telling it to—anyway, | thought so 
until—until now. Now you’re the only 
man I want to tell, seems if.” 

“All right, Ollie; it will be confidential, 
just between us too.” 

“That’s—that’s what I wanted to ask,’ 
said the boy eagerly. “‘I got so | wouldn’t 
trust nobody, doc; I guess I aint got one 
friend in this county except Indian Angie 
and—and Sophy, of course, and maybe 
you. It aint easy being a Steever, doc.” 

He swallowed dryly, scrutinizing his 
broken black nails. ‘You want to hear— 
you don’t mind listening, doc?” 

“Talk ahead, son,” said Chandon. 
“Sophy doesn’t need me for a while. 
That is, if you really want to tell me.” 

“I do, doc. I couldn’t tell anybody 
else. But you been differént like. You 
know how things been with us Steevers. 
Art and Wendell in the pen, pa killed over 
at Cochin in a saloon, Milt shot by some- 
body, and Amos—Amos hung for killing 
Ed Gulliver, the deputy sheriff. That 
aint much of a record for a family, is it‘ 
Well, that day Milt died out on the swamp 
he was on his way to kill the—the one that 
shot him. Amos was crazy mad; Milt 
died without telling who it was. You 
know about our family, how we always 
stuck together. Nobody could touch one 
of us without the others taking a hand. 
That’s the way it’s always been, doc. I 
got the same feeling—can’t seem to help 
it. So when they come for Amos for a 
shooting he was mixed up in, and he shot 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Softly opening the door into the outer room, Chandon stood a moment watching Ollie. The boy held his son close in his great 
arms, his head bowed, murmuring in the intensity of his feeling 
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T was quiet by the pool; a diminutive, 

nearly landlocked arm of the Can- 

adian lake. Outside, the placid sur- 

face of the larger body of water was 
now and then ruffled by a light breeze, 
but here, in the depth of the thickly- 
growing conifers, the air was unstirred. 
The fall sunlight of early morning, 
yellowed by the haze of distant forest 
fires, lay thinly on the undergrowth, 
searching out an occasional maple or 
birch whose foliage had been washed with 
a magic brush dipped in crimson and 
ochre. Beyond a great wand-like poplar 
that grew twenty feet from the steep- 
banked pool was a clear sandy space 
several yards wide which ran almost to 
the lake. 

But now the silence was disturbed by a 
slight rasping noise, as though someone 
were rubbing two dry sticks together. A 
muskrat, squatted on haunches on a half- 
sunken log, his belly still reddish with 


summer fur, paused in the mastication of 


a pond-lily bulb which he held between 
forepaws like a squirrel. The sound 
seemed to come from far up in, the leafy 
screen of the poplar. For but’a moment 
the muskrat paused, however, then 
resumed his meal, deciding that the noise 
meant no danger to him. 

Soon the rasping ceased. It was 
replaced by a light rustling sound, as 
though strings of beads were being gently 
shaken together. The muskrat fed on, 
with one eye fixed on the tree-top whence 
came the noise, and presently saw that 
which he had expected, a porcupine 


backing down the trunk of the poplar. 
The newcomer was about two feet long; 


a phalanx of quills, which be- 
gan at his eyes, covering his 
back to the tip of his wedge- 
like tail and attaining their 
maximum length of several inches at his 
middle, rubbing loosely together as he 
hunched himself in the act of descent 

He reached the foot of the tree and 
paused in indecision. Of all the wild folk 
he was unique in that his movements were 
not governed by caution. Be it bear or 
chipmunk, none dared come within reach 
of that dreadful quill-armed tail, nor seek 
to crush him with a blow on the spear- 
guarded back. He moved his head slowly 
from side to side, twitching his little black 
nose as he sampled the various odors that 
came to him. Finally he decided that he 
would search along the shore of the pool 
for some luscious root as a variant to the 
pleasantly bitter taste of the poplar bark 
on which he had just dined. 

Though he thought himself unobserved, 
yet in reality caring not otherwise, there 
were keen eyes w atching him, other than 
those of the muskrat. A full-grown 
female lynx, which had lain for half an 
hour watching the sandy clearing in the 
hope that a thoughtless rabbit or squirrel 
would be enticed out by its soft warmth, 
licked her chops hungrily as the porcupine 
began to move toward the pool. She 
ued her head, with its sharp tufted 

ears, higher above the log behind which 
she had been crouching, and then with a 
silent bound as though her great} fluffy 
feet were winged, cleared the obstruction. 
Two more leaps took her to the porcupine. 

The latter was startled by her abrupt 
appearance, though annoyed rather than 
alarmed. He merely doubled himself 
into a flattened ball, put his unguarded 
nose between his forepaws, and sat still 
to await developments. His quills now 
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mournful, ringing call 


stood on end until he seemed like a huge 
pin-cushion; indeed, it seemed that he 
changed color, that he had paled in 
fright or rage as the lighter-colored fur 
beneath his spines became visible. 

The lynx, however, knew all about 
porcupines, and she had no intention of 
doing anything rash. She circled him 
twice, and once reached her forepaw 
toward him gingerly, its great claws 
unsheathed, as though to rip him open. 
Yet before she touched him it seemed as 
though she could feel the sting of those 
terrible spines and she withdrew it 
hastily. Then she crouched flat and lay 
wagching him. : 

Had she been at least half fed she would 
have passed him by without a second 
thought, but her failure to catch a grouse 
at which she had leaped from a thicket 
like a silent thunderbolt an hour before, 
only served to whet her appetite. Here 
was meat, at least, tender and juicy, 
though not immediately attainable. So 
she merely resolved herself into patient 
waiting. 

The porcupine discovered with some 
irritation, to which he gave vent in a 
series of grunts and chatterings, that the 
lynx had taken up a position directly 
between him and the edge of the pool. 
After some cogitation he decided that he 
would postpone feasting on the roots until 
this uncivil visitor had gone. He would 
return to the security of the poplar. 

Slowly he turned about, instantly 
settling himself into immobile defense as 
the lynx raised her head. Yet she made 
no move to follow him. He uncoiled 
again and began to move slowly toward 
the base of the tree. 

As he reached his objective, the lynx 
got up and trotted forward. But the por- 
cupine did not hesitate now. Up the tree 
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he went, his sharp little claws digging 
securely into the bark like spurs. When 
he reached the first large limb, which 
thrust out toward the pool, the lynx 
agilely scaled the tree on its opposite side, 
until she was slightly above him. 

This the porcupine did not like. He 
again curled himself into a ball, on the 
chancethat sheintended tostrikehim. But 
she made no such attempt, although she 
reached out her paw menacingly toward 
him. He began to back up on the limb. 

This was what the lynx wanted. She 
moved forward again, thrusting out her 
paw, and the porcupine continued to back 
up until he was fully five feet from the 
trunk of the tree and over the sloping 
bank of the pool. He found it more 
dificult to hang on and still keep his 
unprotected throat covered as the limb 
narrowed. But he continued to back up. 

Slowly the lynx’s paw reached out 
toward his head, her pad upward, until 
a long claw hooked into 
the skin over his under 

jaw. He chattered with 
rage and fear. With a 
sudden deft flip, the 
lynx jerked him free of 
the limb, and he fell 
fifteen feet to the sloping 
bank, where he rolled 
over and over toward 
the water. 

This was the moment 
the lynx had been wait- 
ing for. With almost 
incredible rapidity she 
was out of the tree and 
after him, knowing that 
in the confusion of his 
fall she could rip out his 
tender unguarded belly 
and leave be!.ind her an 
empty skin of quills as 
proof of what craft may 
accomplish. 

But as she reached his 
side, her paw drawn back 
for the rapier strike, she 
froze stark at a fearsome 
sound. It was a tremen- 
dous whistling noise, as 
though a whale had risen 
in the center of the pool 
and spouted. Fifty feet 
away a great bull moose, 
his eyes reddened with 
the savageness of an en- 
forced celibacy, stood 
glaring at her, his im- 
mense spread of antlers 
shaking slightly as he 

quivered with rage, for 
he hated lynxes; he hated 
everything in the world 
that had conspired to 
keep him from the side of 
the cow which nature 
had intended for him, 
and which was _ some- 
where in the vast reaches 
of these wilds. He blew 
his breath again from his 
nostrils in his anger. 

With a single back- 
ward leap so quick that 
what followed seemed 
an ethereal dissolution 
rather than physical dis- 
appearance, the lynx 
anished behind a clump 
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of alders and faded away like a wind- 
blown wisp of fog. 

The porcupine, shaken and somewhat 
unnerved yet more obstinately determined 
than ever to seek the secluded safety of 
the poplar, scuttled to the tree as rapidly 
as his short legs would carry him. 

With a trernendous thrashing of antlers 
in the underbrush, the moose moved down 
the shore of the lake. 


HE surface of the lake had remained 

glassy for hours, while the shadow of 
the great poplar lay clear across the 
sandy clearing under the late afternoon 
sun, when a canoe put in at the beach 
and two men, one carrying a rifle, got out. 
They hid the canoe in the lee of a log over 
which draped a sagging willow. Then 


they walked directly to the base of the 
tree and sat down. 

The man who carried the gun was 
middle-aged and wore the soiled khaki 


back for the rapier stroke, she froze stark at a fearsome sound 
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hunting-clothes of the sportsman from 
the city who has been out a week in the 
woods. The other was a_ grizzled 
leather-faced guide. He carried a cone 
made of a strip of birch bark. They set- 
tled themselves, the man with the gun 
nervously holding it so that he could 
raise it and fire instantly. 

The guide put the horn to his lips and 
over the lake sent a mournful, ringing 
cry, “Who-ah! who-ah! who-ah!” the 
plaint of a cow moose seeking a mate. 

There was no response. He waited 
five minutes, then repeated the call 
This time there came a prompt answer, 
deep-toned and mellow, a quarter of a 
mile down the shore, ‘“bwa-bwa-bwa!”’ 
The same bull that had visited this sandy 
meeting place that morning had lingered, 
and was now returning to a promised 
tryst. 

At the sound the man with the gun 
felt an odd prickly sensation run over his 












This was the moment the lynx had been waiting for. But as she reached his side, her paw drawn 








































































34 A Debt of the Wilderness: 


skin, and he trembled a little. The guide, 
wise and ripe in experience, noticed it. 

“Jest sit still, Mr. Gormley,” he assured 
the other, “an’ don’t shoot till ye git a 
fair whack at him.” 

The guide then quietly. slipped down to 
the edge of the pool and waited. Five, 
ten, fifteen minutes passed. The guide 
again placed the horn to his lips, pointed 
it toward the ground, and sent through it 
a seductive, reproachful note, low-toned 
and enticing, ‘“‘Who-ah!” A hundred and 
fifty yards away, on the right, the brush 
rattled, but still the bull did not show 
himself. As wary as he was old, he had 

come to know something of the ways of 

men, and he would not dare the open 
until he could be more certain that it was 
actually a mate that was calling, even 
though he was chafing with impatience 
and pent-up ardor. There was no wind, 
hence no scent to aid him. 

Then the guide silently dipped the 
birch bark horn in the water, raised it 
and let the clear liquid run with a musical 
little tinkle back into the pool. 

This was too much for the bull. There 
was no resisting such an appeal. He 
stepped forward from a_ thicket and 
turned half right in a brief pause before 
he would dash to the side of the yearning 
cow. A magnificent beast, with a full 
five-foot spread of antlers, ungainly, yet 
remarkably suggestive of the wilds. 

Up went Gormley’s weapon, the gold- 
beaded foresight seeking the vital spot 
just back of the foreleg. 


THE approaching chill of evening, as 
the sun sank lower, awakened the 
porcupine from a delightfully sound nap 
in a lofty limb crotch of the poplar. He 


bethought himself of the roots whose 
pleasant taste he had been compelled to 
forego that morning. Gone now was all 
thought of lynxes, as wel! as the incident 
itself. He fidgeted a bit, tested the 
poplar bark, and then began to descend. 

When he was half way down, his nose 
and eyes told him that something living 
was below. For a moment he paused, 
then went on. It was no concern of his; 
he feared nothing. The scent was new to 
him; it was not that of a bear, though it 
would have made no difference if it had 
been. He had long ago learned that Bruin 
is utterly disinterested in porcupines. 

The strange animal at the base of the 
tree remained motionless, and, without 
misgiving, the porcupine continued to 
back down. 

Suddenly, when he was but a few feet 
from the ground, he stopped and slapped 
his tail warningly against the tree trunk. 
The being below had moved quickly. 
At the same instant there was a thunder- 
ous roar, and the porcupine involun- 
tarily hunched himself into an attitude 
of defense. 


HE thrill of the moment had made 
Gormley oblivious to everything save 
the fact that out there in the brush was a 
great moose whose palmated spread would 
make a wonderful trophy for his, Gorm- 
ley’s, den. It was a moment fraught with 
other possibilities, too. There was an 
even chance that the bull might turn 
“rusty,” as the Englishmen say, and 
charge if the first shot merely wounded 
or missed. Small wonder, then, that the 
slight scratching noise on the tree trunk 
above Gormley’s head went unheard. 
When the moose appeared he threw 
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up his rifle, endeavoring to fasten the 
foresight on a spot behind the bull’s 
foreleg. Yet before his aim had steadied, 
although his finger trembled on the trigger, 
there was a sharp slapping sound on the 
bark of the tree right over him, and, un- 
wittingly, he jumped. 

The movement prematurely con- 
tracted the trigger finger muscles, and 
with a loud clapping report the big gun 
spoke, the  soft-nosed bullet merely 
“burning” the bull through the wire-like 
bristles that covered the hump of his 
foreshoulders. 

Whirling with cat-like agility, despite his 
great bulk, he leaped into the brush, flee- 
ing —— passion chilled by cold fear. 

Ci: 

Both Gormley and the guide spoke the 
word in unison. 

Gormley had spun round and had 
seen the porcupine, now motionless and 
ball-like; a spiny protuberance on the 
side of the tree. Up went the rifle again, 
and the gnawer of poplar bark would have 
been blown half in two, but for the guide. 

“None o’ that, Mr. Gormley!” he 
shouted. “Them ‘porkys’ is protected 
by law.” 

The guide started toward the canoe. 

“Come on,” he urged disgustedly. 
“No use callin’? moose here any more 
today.” Gormley, cursing mad, followed. 

The procupine, memory of the thunder- 
ing noise fast fading now, saw them leave. 
When they had disappeared, and all was 
silent again in the conifers, he resumed 
his twice-interrupted j journey toward the 
pool and the succulent roots. 

Far out on the lake a loon called, a 
raucous cry that sounded like a burst of 
demoniac laughter. 





THE WISE MAN 


Spike Watches a Flock on Christmas Eve 


EMPSON’S,” said Tuck, 
hitching round straight in his 
saddle and looking up the‘ 
gulch toward the bung-eyed 
old ranch house of that outfit. “If 
there was any way to get up in the 
mountains and serve these papers on 
Coolidge without going by Hempson’s, 
I reckon I’d take it.” 

“It aint a very sweet place,” said I, 
“even to pass by, but you can hold your 
nose and we'll lope.” 

“Oh, my nose will stand it,” he an- 
swered. ‘‘A officer of the law has got to 
have a nose that will stand anything. But 
Old Man Hempson has got it in for me, 
and I have enough trouble in a deputy 
sheriff’s regular line of business without 
hunting it up when there aint no legal call.” 

“What’s come off between you and the 
old man?” I asked. 

“Why, we had a little difference of opin- 
ion about a month ago,” said Tuck. “Yes, 
more than a month. It was the day that 
the baby was six months old and Chiquita 
had her folks over to supper for a celebra- 
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tion. Say, you aint been at our house in 
town for a good three weeks. You ought 
to see that kid now.” 

“Yes, I reckon he must be bulldogging 
steers by this time,” I sarcasted. “And 
you’re like all these new dads—you’ve 
quit counting time from the year one, like 
a Christian, and gone to dating every- 
thing back to the day your little heathen 
was born. But what’s this about you and 
Old Man Hempson?” 

“Nothing much,” said Tuck. “I met 
him over at the Six Mile Tree on the day 
that the baby was six months old, as afore- 
said, and he held me up and hopped me 
about the man on my ranch doing him 
dirt last roundup. He was about as polite 
as a sore-footed bull, and I aint a overly 
patient man and never had no use for 


Hempson, nohow. We talked and we 
argued and we got down on the ground 
and drawed brands in the dust with 
our forefingers, but I couldn’t make 
him see his mistake. One thing led 
to another and finally he called me a 
name—the name—and I hauled off 
all of a sudden and hit him, though 
it was only with my open hand. I 
ought to have done things someway 
different, for he was a old man and no 
match for me. Besides, a officer of the 
law aint got no business settling his per- 
sonal and private scraps on the public 
road in that kiddish way. But I got mad 
and I done it and we parted in no kissing 
humor, him swearing he’d have shooting 
hardware on the next time he seen me, and 
that I had better look out for myself.” 
“Threatening a officer,” said “Aint 
that a legal crime? Why didn’t you get 
a injunction or a bench warrant or a 
habeas asparagus or something on him?” 
‘In a personal row?”’ said Tuck, looking 
at me shocked and disgusted. “My busi- 
ness is to settle other folks’ troubles, folks 
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The baby was peeled by the time his bath was ready and the old man let him down into the water. 


that aint supposed to know better. I 
ought to know how to handle a private 
and personal enemy without running up 
costs on the county.” 

“Well, it looks like here’s your chance 
to do it,” said I, pulling my hat on tight 
and touching my horse with the spur to 
wake him up. We had come up in front 
of the Hempson house as we talked, and 
now Old Man Hempson come wabbling 
out of the door in a most onpleasant way, 
shouting and swinging a sixshooter. It 
was easy to see he had been doing business 
with his Mexican bootlegger and was 
about as safe and sane as a August rattle- 
snake. Most of what he said to Tuck 
don’t matter—it was just ornamental— 
but the point of it all was something about 

“come and shoot it out like a man.” 
Tuck’s hand slid down his side in the dan- 
gerous old-fashioned way, but he seemed 
to freeze for a second with his fingers on 
the butt of his weapon and then he said: 
“Beat it!” 

We done it so unanimously that our 
horses come near leaving their skins be- 
hind at the first jump. There was a bend 
in the trail about two hundred feet ahead, 
with some brush and trees that offered 
cover, and the time we used up getting 
there aint worth mentioning but | heard 
the old man’s sixshooter pop four times 
in that stretch. After we turned the bend 
and the bombardment let up, I took my 
ear away from my horse’s neck and 
straightened up and looked at Tuck. 

“Hit?” I asked. 

“Nope,” he answered. 

“What was the matter? Gun stuck?” 
[I went on, when the horses had jogged 
back to a road gait again. 

“Nope,” he said in the same way. 

“Well, why didn’t you get into action?” 

“Didn’t like to,” said Tuck. “The old 
man was too drunk to hit the Rocky 
Mountains. It would have been plain 
murder.” 

“Murder your grandmother’s cat!” I 
argued. “It was self-defense as clear as 
daylight, with me for a witness.” 

“Legally, yes but morally, no,” said 
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business and gloriously he done it 


Tuck. “I got some morals left, even if I 
have run round with you for the last six 
years. I can’t kill a doddering old drunk- 
ard like that, especially when I started the 
trouble with a wallop that wasn’t hardly 
fair, considering his age.” 

“Well, all right, if you want to split 
hairs,” said I, “but you’re learning too 
much of this technical stuff from the 
lawyers in the courthouse to keep your 
health very long on the range. Now, if 
we take our time it will be plumb dark 
when we. get back here. Then you can 
sneak into the house, get the drop on the 
old man, arrest him kindly and onper- 
sonally and take him to town and stow 
him in the refrigerator. This stunt he 
pulled off today will put him behind the 
bars long enough so you can quit worry- 
ing about him.” 

“Oh, you don’t get me at all, you rough- 
neck,” said Tuck in a weary way. “The 
old man wasn’t popping at me as a officer, 
but asa man. It’sa personality. I can’t 
use my power, the power of the state, to 
scrunch every man that happens to look 
cross-eyed at me personally. I got to 
square the old man by myself if I can. 
When one of us is shot up it will be time 
enough for the law to step in.” 

“But it may seem too everlasting late 
to Chiquita and the baby,” said I like a 
owl on a cloudy night. 

““Mebbe,” he said, looking thoughtful 
like I wanted him to. He rode along for a 
minute, doubling his bridle rein and slap- 
ping it together. “Yes, a wife and family 
generally makes a cow ard of a man sooner 
or later,” he went on, “but I aint reached 
that point yet. I’ll make a try at settling 
this ruction cut of court.” 


HAT was Tuck. Once his conscience 

hoisted up its tail and started, espe- 
cially if it started in the wrong direction, 
he would let it run clean away with him. 
Sometimes he could control his temper, 
but he had no control at all over his no- 
tions of what was proper. I argued with 
him all the way to Coolidge’s, dragging in 
Chiquita and the baby so often that I had 





He knowed his 


him figuring on his life insurance and the 
mortgage on his ranch, but I never stirred 
him a inch from his first proposition. 
Nope; it was a personality, and he wasn’t 
going to cut loose the power of the law at 
a personal enemy. By palaver or by pot- 
shooting, it would have to be settled out 
of court, and if the law was called in at all 
it would be for the inquest. 

He done his business with Coolidge and 
we jogged back down the trail, with the 
debate going on yet. It was a still, sunny 
afternoon late in December and the hills 
seemed to be ‘:olding their breath and 
waiting for something to happen. Pretty 
soon it did. A shot whanged back among 
the brush on a side hill, something made a 
queer noise between us and a spurt of dust 
sprung up in the dry grass fifty feet ahead. 
There was nothing to do but use our spurs 
again and we done it for a quarter of a 
mile. Tuck was laughing a little when we 
finally pulled in. 


“The old man’s sobering up,” he said. 
“‘He’s shooting better.’ 
“You born idiot!” said I. “Do you 


think this is fun? You’re a fine husband 
and father.” 

“Nothing extra,” he joked. “I aint 
been at it long enough. You see, I mostly 
never get shot at except in a professional 
way, and that’s alw ays kind of cold- 
blooded and ugly. This is more interest- 
ing. It’s got the—the personal touch.” 

“If the old man had held about two feet 
further to the left,” said I, “you’d have 
got a personal touch under the shoulder 
blade that would have finished you.” 

“Poor old Hempson,” he went on, pay- 
ing no attention to me. “He’s done run 
away from his ranch and flatters himself 
he’s a fugitive from justice. He'll hide 
out in the high mountains and starve and 
get rheumatism in his poor old legs, while 
he watches for the bloodhounds of the law 
and lays for another shot at me. I begin 
to like the old pelican. If I could only get 
close enough to talk to him.” 

“You'll never do it while he’s armed,” 
I warned. ‘“He’s the only real reckless 
and dangerous man in the country that I 
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know of. Use as much sense as the Lord 
give a horned toad, and go to town and 
have the sheriff sick a posse on him.’ 

“Yes, and yell ‘ma! ma!’ and run and 
hide behind the skirts of the state,” he 
snorted. “TI tell you, Spike Saddler, this is 
a personality (4 

“Oh, shut up!” said I. 

I never had knowed before just what a 
thankless job it is to try and save a man 
from suiciding, and I was sore and dis- 
couraged. We rode along until, just above 
Hempson’ s place, we met up with Lafe, 
one of Hempson’s no-account boys. He 
rode round a clump of brush and was 
within twenty feet before he seen us; 
otherwise I reckon he would have circled 
hz alf « i mile to dodge us. 

“Howdy, Lafe,’ * said Tuck. 
man home?’ 

“No, he aint,” said Lafe, looking from 
Tuck to the scenery and back again. 

“Know where he is?” asked Tuck again, 
kind and cheerful. 

“No, I don’t,” said Lafe, scowling at his 
horse’s ears. 

“Well, when he comes home,” said 


“Ts the old 
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Tuck, “you tell him I want to talk to him 
just talk to him. I reckon there’s a lit- 
tle personal misonderstanding between us 
that ten words will clear up. He can phone 
me from somebody's ranch and [’Il meet 
him where he pleases—and P’ll come alone.” 
“Likely!” grunted Lafe, and lifted one 
side of his lip at Tuck like a cross dog and 
rode on. 

Tuck watched him out of sight over his 
shoulder and then made the same kind of 
a face at me and laughed. 

“That boy would be a star on the wit- 
ness stand,” he said. ‘“The lawyers would 
have to run him through a steam wringer 
to get anything out of him.’ 

“He'll be on the witness stand one of 
these days,” said I, “at the inquest over 
the remainders of one Tuck Williams. 
And when the testimony is all took the 
coroner’s jury will bring in a verdict of 
bullheaded insanity and suicide. And 
they'll turn the old man loose and make 
him the official fool-killer of the county. 

“Mebbe,” laughed Tuck, ‘and if they 
do, you better move to Alaska. But you 
wait a while. Some fools die hard.” 
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A shot whanged back among the brush on a hillside and a spurt of dust sprung 
up fifty feet ahead of the horses 
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Tuck was at his old game of risking his 
life without no need and, as usual, it went 
to his head like mixed drinks and left him 
without a lick of sense. I rode clean out 
of the hills with him that afternoon and 
seen him well started across the flats 
toward town before I left him—I was that 
nervous. People round the neighborhood 
passed a good many jokes about Old Man 
Hempson, but Hempson wasn’t really no 
joke. He often hollered about his rights 
and always nursed his wrongs, and though 
he was considerable short on sweetness he 
had a full layout of nerve. Nobody loved 
him, but most people walked round him 
stiff-necked, like turkeys round a dead 
snake, for he had done some pretty rank 
things in his time and had always man- 
aged to do them in self-defense. 

When I got back to the ranch I sat up 
late and burned lots of tobacco trying to 
clear my mind, but I kept on continuing 
in a fog of oneasiness. Here was Hemp- 
son, hiding out in the mountains with no 
baggage but a loaded gun and a killing 
grudge. Here was Tuck, weaving round 
through them same mountains most every 
day on the sheriff’s business, and all the 
roads lined with brush and trees. Worst 
of all, there was Chiquita and the baby in 
town. But after all, I reckoned, there 
wasn’t no call for me to take Tuck’s family 
responsibilities harder than he did, and I 
cussed his fool personalities and said I’d 
go to bed. Then I would light one more 
cigarette and circle round over the same 
old trail of thought again—the green-eyed 
old bobcat in the brush, and then my 
cheerful friend, as particular as a cat cross- 
ing a wet road about his honor but as care- 
less about his life as a June bug diving 
down a lamp chimney, and then pretty 
little Chiquita and her baby as innocent 
bystanders. I cussed Tuck again and dis- 
missed the whole business from my mind 
and went to bed, and then laid awake till 
toward morning. 


GOT up in the morning laying out to 

make a new horsehair cinch and rig it on 
my saddle, but when my hand hit the sad- 
dle it naturally grabbed it and drug it out 
and put it on a horse, and the horse car- 
ried me off over to Hempson’s. Nobody 
home. Then the horse took me up into 
the mountains and we slithered round 
over the rocks all day and made it down 
on the north flats by dark, and stayed 
overnight at Al Stidder’ s place. Next 
morning I clumb up in the hills again and 
poked round the day without finding track 
of what I was after ontil I met up with a 
man about three o’clock. 

“Hempson?” he said, scratching his ear, 
“ves, that’s who it was, come to think. He 
dodged his horse off into the brush when 
he seen me and I been studying about it 
ever since. He looked kind of wild.” 

“Where'd this happen?” said I. 

“Over near Middle Pass about eleven 
this morning,” said the man. “‘He was 
hitting towards the Pass road.” 

The Pass was ten miles further away 
and my horse was lame. ‘Tomorrow 
would be Christmas, anyway, and Tuck 
would sure be home like everybody else, 
and safe. For the same reason Hempson 
would be circulating round pretty free so 
I could run across him. I come out of my 
nightmare a little and jogged home, glad 
of a chance to ease down. But about the 
time I got onsaddled, here come a car up 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Buckeye Bridge Watched Sam 
—and Profhesied Wrong 


The 


Unwritten Law 
and the Prophets 


By William H. Hamby 


Author of: Simplex Cox, etc. 


Illustrated by Jeffrey Reynolds 


UCKEYE BRIDGE had a substitute 
for real interest and excitement—it 
was insatiably curious. The village was 
eighteen miles off the railroad, and little 
happened there. A stray dog, a lame 
tramp, a woman with high heeled shoes 
and a hole in her stocking—almost any- 
thing was enough to focus the attention 
of Main street. 

And so, when Newton Stanley, a young 
stranger, arranged an introduction to 
Bernie Rudd within an hour after his 
arrival, twenty pairs of eyes watched the 
couple from behind lace curtains, and 
straightway prophesied the outcome. For 
Mrs. Rudd was pretty and young; she 
lived alone, avoided and suspected by 
the townspeople since she had got a 
divorce from Sam Rudd, in the peniten- 
tiary for killing his partner, Dick Johnson. 
“More shooting for Rudd to do when he 
gets out,” was the verdict. 

Sam Rudd had begged his wife to save 
him by swearing that she and Johnson 
had been lovers, and when she refused, 
he said he would kill her if she got a 
divorce or looked at another man while 
he was in prison. At the trial he had 
pointedly refused to testify, thus giving 
the impression that he did not want to 
incriminate his wife. The town made a 
sort of hero of him, got up petitions to 
have him pardoned, and Bernie lived from 
day to day expecting him to come back. 
But it did not keep her from buying a 
pretty little house and wearing becoming 
clothes and singing about the yard as 
she worked. The neighbors were aghast; 
she actually seemed to be happy. 

The appearance of Stanley threw them 
into new consternation. The two were 
together almost every day. They had 
gone to a picnic, and danced! She enter- 
tained him in her own house! No good 
could possibly come of such disgraceful 
actions. But the two seemed oblivious of 


all but themselves. This did not suit the 
town prophets. Noah Latimer, the drug- 
gist, was delegated to write a letter to 
Rudd, in prison. 

Stanley drove to the nearest railroad 
station and boarded the train. When he 
entered the office of the warden of the 
penitentrary and asked for Sam Rudd, 
the warden said: ‘He was pardoned by 
the Governor yesterday. He left this 
morning for his old home at Buckeye 
Bridge.” The conc'uding chapters of 
this two-part story follow. 

Vv 

HE reaction after Bernie Rudd 

had told Newton Stanley of the 

horror of her married life and the 

tragedy that lurked in wait for 
her, was real. Her laughter and light 
hearted badinage as she bade him good 
night when he left at ten o’clock was 
not assumed. 

She felt buoyant, gay. She could not 
sleep [for it—she did not want to. She 
lay stretched in her soft spotless bed, 
looking out of the open window at the 
May night with its warm fleecy clouds 
and checkered moonlight. There was 
nothing cold or sinister or ugly in all the 
world. The past was all blotted out. She 
was remembering in infinite detail every 
look and word and touch that had passed 
between her and Stanley—the apple or- 
chard at sundown, and his arms that 
reached for her! Her heart pounded 
against the bed, a warmth as of a great 
soft sea of emotion enwrapped her whole 
body. He loved her! Unconsciously she 
put out her arms and hugged the end of 
the pillow to her. She had loved him 
from the time their eyes had first met 
when he was under the elm tree. ‘loward 
morning she fell into an ecstatic sleep, the 
pillow still hugged to her breast. 

Quite early next morning Mrs. Gormer 
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Rudd's Wife With the Stranger 







Then she saw 
the dark shadow 


of an arm 


against the blind 


heard Bernie Rudd singing over her break- 
fast. It was a merry lilting song, a most 
ungodly happy song. Mrs. Gormer 
frow ned, worked the corners of her 
drooping mouth in a chewing motion and 
shook her head spitefully. Sinners had 
no right to get so much satisfaction out of 
life. It wasn’t fair—it wasn’t—it 
shouldn’t be. 

Over their breakfast of fried salt pork 
and fried potatoes and coffee, Mrs. 
Gormer laid down the law to her “old 
man.” Something had to be done about 
that Rudd woman. She was not going to 
stand for such carryin’ on. 

Gormer, a weazened, water-eyed little 
harness maker, was reluctant to take 
steps. 

“It'll ruin the price of our property,” 
said the wily woman as a_ clincher. 
“Havin’ a creature like that livin’ next 
door.” 

So Gormer promised to take steps to 
have her got out—run out if no other 
way. And once down town he began 
with Noah Latimer, and Noah passed it 
along that the neighbors were going to 
run the Rudd woman out of town. 

But Bernie Rudd was far too happy to 
feel any violent neighborhood vibrations. 
She walked out into her green back yard, 
bareheaded. She wore a light spring 
dress with little figured rosebuds in it—for 
she thought pe rhaps he would come this 
morning. They might go for a long drive 
through the green hills and valleys, into 
the May world. How lovely to drive with 
him! 

There was an errand at the store. With- 
out going into the house for a bonnet— 
without even thinking of it, she walked up 
the street, bareheaded, the May wind 
teasing strands of her soft wavy hair about 
her face. 

So radiant and resilient and beautifully 
formed was she, so abounding in health 
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and overflowing with the great secret 
joy in her heart, the observers along the 
street looked at her askance, secretly 
scandalized or openly covetous. 

Yes, they admitted to themselves, Noah 
Latimer and Mrs. Gormer and the rest 
were right, she was a dangerous woman 
and shouldn’t be allowed to be “carryin’ 
on” with a strange man. 

After getting the 
flavoring at the store 

she would make ice 
cream this afternoon, 
for he was sure to 
come in the evening 

3ernie Rudd went 
to the post office. ee 
With two or three ye ae 
letters and her daily ait 
paper in her hand, ae 
she returned walking 
with a_ springiness 
that seemed scarcely 
to touch the walk. 

She took a little 
wicker chair out on to 
the porch, for the 
morning was delight- 
fully balmy, and sat 
downtoread. She was 
humming snatches 
from the barcarolle 
as she opened the 
paper. 

In a moment she 
sat up rigidly straight 
in the chair; her face 
went white and her 
breath came in hard 
short gasps. It was 
a headline on the 
front page that had 
startled her. She 
forced herself to read 
the dispatch through. 

SAM RUDD GETS A PARDON. 

Sam Rudd a former prosperous stock 
buyer of Buckeye Bridge, who was sent 
to the penitentiary three years ago for the 
killing of his partner, Dick Johnson, was 
granted a full pardon yesterday afternoon 
by the Governor. The killing was more 
or less a mystery at the time, as the men 
had been good friends. But it was under- 
stood the unwritten law was the cause 
both of the light sentence and of the Gov- 
ernor’s pardon. To shield his wife, Rudd 
refused to say one word about the killing, 
but those acquainted with the local situa- 
tion aver that Rudd had discovered an un- 
due intimacy between Johnson and his 
wife. It was largely on account of Rudd’s 
generous and heroic choice to take his 
punishment rather than besmirch his 
wife’s name by pleading the unwritten 
law, that public sympathy demanded his 
pardon. 

Rudd will leave Jefferson City at once 
for his former home. 

Almost at the same time Noah Latimer 
lounging against the counter in the drug 
store beside the sparsely populated check- 
er board, waiting for Con Roach to get rid 
of a customer, idly picked up the drug- 
gist’s daily paper—one day late getting 
to Buckeye Bridge. 

“Phew!” he whistled and grinned, as 
Con returned to his side of the depleted 
checker board. “Did you see this? Sam 
Rudd is out of the pen.” 

“That saves the neighbors a job,” Noah 
observed, laying down the paper and re- 
turning to the business of getting one man 
more into the king row. “They'll let Sam 
do it now. He’ll just about be here to- 


morrow night. That galoot with the 
green hat sure made his get-away just at 
the right time.” 

On the late stage from Sarvis Point 
Sam Rudd reached Buckeye Bridge at 
nine o'clock the next evening. Noah 
Latimer and three or four others just hap- 
pened to be loafing round the garage 
when the stage came in. They greeted 
Sam as a sort 
ot half  dis- 
graced hero, 
and walked 
with him up to 
the Traveler’s 
Inn— and in- 
cidentally gave 





























Never had she 
felt so utterly 
alone. She 
started at 


every sound 


him in considerable 
detail information 
about his wife. Rudd 
had not even heard 
she was divorced. 

And an hour later 
when Rudd left the 
hotel and went down 
the darkened street 
toward the little cottage, the town was 
not really asleep—but waiting. Word 
had gone out that Rudd was back and 
had heard. Something would happen. 
Just what, they were not sure—but it 
would be something delightfully horrible. 
Noah Latimer and his fellow loafers 
grinned in anticipation. Some ventured 
to shudder. But not one even suggested 
the woman should be protected from her 
ex-husband 

“Jer-useelum!”’ exclaimed Noah, as the 
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hum of an automobile came down the 
road from the northwest. ‘“‘Somebody’s 
gone to sleep with his foot on the throttle.” 
Three minutes later the machine 
dashed down the street at fifty miles an 
hour and ground to a stop at the front 
of the hotel. 
Again Noah whistled as a man leaped 
from the back seat and hurried into the 
office. 
“That’s the galoot with the green hat,” 
said Noah under his breath, too aston- 
ished to even follow him into the hotel. 
“Now what the devil—” 
Newton Stanley had approached the 
desk hurriedly. 
“Did Sam Rudd come in this evening?” 
he asked. 
The weazened old man who kept the 
desk at night nodded with importance. 
“Yep, come in about two hours ago.” 
“Where is he?” Stanley’s voice was 
not lifted but it came with force. 
The old man, who had heard the talk of 
Stanley and Bernie Rudd, grinned at him 
obscenely. 
“Gone down to see his wife,”’ he said. 
Once more Noah Latimer whistled 
his surprise, this time at the swift- 
ness with which Stanley came out 
of the hotel, leaped lightly off the 
porch without taking time for the 
steps, and went down the street 
toward Bernie Rudd’s cottage run- 
ning as an athlete in a race. 
“Well, I'll be durned.” Noah spat 
speculatively into the street. “What 
do youknow about that! Now some- 
thing will happen!” | 
VI 

ERNIE RUDD sat 

leaning with her elbows 
on the table, looking out of 
the west window. She had 
finished her supper, but 
was reluctant to stir from 
the chair. A crushing de- 
pression had been upon 
her all day. Even the 
sunshine and the rare fra- 
grance of the May fields 
had failed to stir her from 
her foreboding. 

Rudd might come any 
hour now. She waited in a 
* sort of fatalistic stupor. 

She looked down at her 
empty tea cup; hereyes went 
across the table. She could 
almost visualize him there— 
with his wide loose unctuous 
mouth and his yellow eyes. 

“Ugh!” She shrugged 
her shoulders high and shiv- 
ered. A sudden puff of 
wind stirred the curtains 
and she jumped. The wind 
had shifted to the north- 
west and was cool. She 

got up and closed the window, locked the 
back door, and went through and locked 
the front door. 

It was coming dusk but she did not 
light a lamp. The red glow in the west 
still threw a fading light over the room. 

She went to the mantel and idly wound 
the clock. It was forty minutes past 
seven. It would be a long time until 
morning. She stood by the mantel, her 
left hand feeling over her throat. There 

(Continued on page 74) 
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ON NEW YEAR” DAY— 


coration by Maynard Dixon 











What news, old timer? True that line and fence And yet I know, remote, a country where 


Now subdivide the prairies and the hills; God’s desert peaks, unmoved, outstare the sun; 
A web of worries and machine-made ills And still in lonely unsought valleys run 
Denies our freedom without recompense ;" The distant antelope; and flashing clear 
That little people crowd and trade—and pass— The running mustangs from their dust-clouds dim 
Nor lift their eyes beyond the day that brings Wheel and are gone across the broken range ; 
Their petty profit of the little things . . . . Where New Year brings the hidden ranch no 
Where once the west wind turned the prairie change, 

grass. Nor blurs the silence of the lava rim. 


So somehow faith believes, though sense denies, 
That while these peaks are free, these heavens pure, 
Still something of their nature must endure 

In men who meet the silence of these skies; 

That here these greater-hearted ones shall find, 
Where lesser men their lesser fortunes seek, 

A mighty upland, clear from peak to peak, 

The free unfenced republic of the Mind. 
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“Legalized censorship is unintelligent, arbitrary and capricious, without settled standards 


They ll Have Only Themselves to Blame 


Too M uch Censor Wi) Be the Inevitable Reaction 
from Too Much Sex Stuff 


ARIOUS and sundry 
magazine articles _ on 
“Too Much Sex Stuff in 
the Movies” have set the 
factors in the motion picture indus- 
try busily dodging the blame. The 
producer loudly proclaims himself 
as panting to propagate the pure play but 
the dastardly exhibitor won’t pay for it 
und will pay, big, for the sex stuff. The 
exhibitor retorts that he has to take what 
the producer produces, doesn’t he? And 


there seem to join the chorus a lot of 
varieties of 


representatives of strange 
middlemen I’d never heard of, and even 
one or two members of the public. It 
has beena regular Tweed Ring affair, with 
everybody in the circle pointing at every- 
body else, all the way round to the 
starting point. Fine little row; and 
everybody busy making a nice futile 
noise of denial and recrimination. 

In the final analysis, of course, it is up 
to the public. What the public won’t go 
to see falls deader’n Pharaoh; not a doubt 
of it. When the armistice was signed 
millions of feet of perfectly good and 
expensive war films were laid away in 
vaults. But the idea that women’s clubs 
and such things can, within a reasonable 
time, educate enough of the public to 
stay away from sex drama to make a dent 
on the box office is problematical. Lots 
of people can’t read but everyone with a 
pair of eyes can look. When people 


begin, of their own accord, to stay away 


Author of: Getting at the Truth, etc. 


Decorations by Louis Rogers 


from the lurid sex dramas it will be more 
likely natural reaction than conscious 
education. It was natural reaction that 
stopped them going to see war drama. 
(nd before natural reaction can operate 
there is likely to be an awfully damaging 
kickback. ‘The name of that kickback 1s 
Regulation Through Censorship; and it is 
going to be damaging because legalized 
censorship is unintelligent, arbitrary and 
capricious, without settled standards. No 
man can put out a conscientious and 
artistic product at any time when he 


can not guess within ten parasangs of 


what standard it is going to be measured 
by. 

Visionary? People won’t stand for it? 
Land of Liberty? and the etc., as our 
modern slang-school of fiction would have 
it? ‘Does anyone seriously believe that if 
the saloons and the whisky dealers had 
not run amuck prohibition would have 
been possible? And if a more specific 
case is needed, hearken to this: 

It is a personal case; I am telling it not 
on that account but because I know about 
it in detail. During the narrative I shall 
have occasion to refer to my own Immor- 
tal Works, and to a moving picture film 


shocking the 


> that is even now shocking 
By Stewart Edward White proletariat that the women’s clubs 


and other uplifting agencies would 

take a long time to reach. Al- 

though the case is old enough that 

“now it may be told,” I shall indi- 

cate the personal fact plainly, thus: 
(adv.). You see, I know the prejudices of 
editors. In my younger days as a fiction 
writer I would blithely state that my hero 
glided away in his sumptuous Ford; and 
would get back my copy blue-penciled to 
the effect —though never baldly in somany 
words—that the mention of Fords might 
be construed as free publicity by the 
Grants and Essexes and Hups and things, 
and they might take their dolls and go 
home. So naturally I now say that Cecil 
de Montgomery glided away in a car of 
a well known make turned out from 
Detroit in hundred thousand lots, which 
disguises it perfectly. Such should be my 
course in the present instance, but as the 
point of the whole yarn would then be 
lost I'll mark it (adv.) like a real editor 
and let it go at oe I might concede 
the right to spell a name like Hampton 
H-mpt-n, the way they blind the trail in 
England, if desired. 

Some time ago I said to myself that I 
would write a Dime Novel, so I did so. 
Deliberately I took all the elements of a 
dime novel, including The Papers, and 
The Imprisoned Heroine, the Dastardly 
Villain and the Copper Riveted Hero, 
even adding a dope fiend to make it nice 
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ind complete. The only thing I tried to 
do different was to make real ‘characters, 
as 1 knew them; to sketch real country, as 
knew it; and above all to get in some 
umor. In the process I had much 
innocent amusement. When finished it 
was called The Killer (adv.), and as a 
book had considerable success (adv.). 
(hroughout the whole affair I had taken 
what I now see was a pathetic sort of 
pride in putting forth a nice clean exciting 
amusing melodrama, of some verisimili- 
tude, with unexaggerated types, and with 
a villain the Susceptible Young would 
shudder at and would never never desire 
to emulate. 


*Sex-Psychology™ 


Along came Mr. Ben Hampton or 
H-mpt-n, as you please; and put it into 
film form (adv.). It had, to my simple 
Chinese cassie, the same qualities on 
the screen as in the book, identically. The 
story revolved about a monomaniac old 
ranchman on the border of Mexico whose 
pride of power was so great that he would 
tolerate on his ranch nothing that did not 
obey his will. It was autocracy gone mad. 
The whole plot revolved on 
the hero and heroine getting 
into his clutches and out 
again. There was not even 
the normal amount of love 
making; everybody was too 


They’ll Have Only Themselves to Blame: 
































This letter was signed Royal A. Baker. 
Mr. Baker, to judge by the list of ‘“‘books, 
stories and plays” w hich is printed on the 
margin and outskirts of his letter paper, 
is a liter: iry person. He mentions twenty- 
three titles with all of which I regret to 
say I am as unfamiliar as with the facts (?) 
in the body of the letter. They include 
The Griddle, which is described as “a 
thrilling novel of New York life,” Vice, 
Gasoline vs. Crime, and When the Police 
Sleep. On the basis of these, I do not 
doubt, he obtained his right to send the 
above letter to Mr. Hampton, for he adds 
to his signature Censor of Amusements: 
and his date line reads Detroit. 

I have always wanted to know some- 
thing about Detroit, modern Detroit, I 
mean. Many years ago before gasoline 
was used on anything but father’s Sunday 
pants I was acquainted with a charming, 
shaded, rather leisurely old city that an- 
swered to that name. But since they 
lost the Campus Martius among the high 
buildings, I’ve not been back. All I 
know about it is from what Detroit people 
have told me, and I have found that one 
never gets a true picture from the inhabi- 


T is senseless to quarrel and bicker about who 
is to blame for too much sex-stuff in the movies. 
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tainly somewhere at the top it has some- 
thing either superficial or supremely 
indifferent to both efficiency and ridicule 
that appoints so close a student of Have- 
lock Ellis and the German pathologists 
to decide on a whole public’s amusements. 
No; I don’t believe I’d want to live there! 

And the letter itself: is it not priceless? 
Old Man Hooker, in the film (adv.), was 
purposely made an_ horrific 
anywhere anyone can be found who 
would, fascinated by his depiction, go 
forth to do likewise, that person should 
be taken away to a nice quiet place. 
And the assumption that more than one 
person in a million (which would, natu- 
rally, make a half person in Detroit) knows 
that a killer is always a sex pervert: or if 
they did, that that fact would convey 
anything deleteriously suggestive—except 
to the morbidly unbalanced! And the 
deliciously logical statement, that if you 
did not tell the ignorant public the real 
cause of his actions, the film would lack 
educational value (!). 

There is a story ahi the late Anthony 
Comstock—who would have made a bully 
film censor—which is probably untrue, 
that he once caused the arrest 
of an artist for painting and 
| exhibiting a picture of two 
nymphs bathing. There was 
a tree-shaded pool and the two 
said nymphs. You could see 


busy climbing down from In the final analysis, it is up to the public. And all of the trees, all of the shade, 
roofs, and being tied to in due time the public will take the thing in hand. and all of the pool; but you 
posts, and trying to steal But that is not the question. The questions are could see very little of the 

q : que nymphs for the reason that 


The Papers (udv.?) So we 
sent it forth to delight its 
thousands (adv.; also a hope). 

Then came to me from 
Hampton the enclosure of a 
letter. He sent it as a curi- 
osity: and I am glad he did. 

“Tt is with regret that I 
have to call your attention 
toone of your late pictures, The Killer, 
which I do not feel I can conscientiously 
pass for exhibition in this city. 

“The story carries the theme of 
character which predominates through 
the entirety of the drama, who is a killer, 
and as we know from the best authorities 
upon sex-psychology, this character is the 
lowest form of degenerate. 

“T have noticed through some of the 
trade papers that you have personally 
come out and criticized ‘sex’? dramas. 
In this particular case, if you study the 
character of the “Killer” and the like 
characters who commit the sordid crimes, 
you will find that the best information 
shows that these men suffer with “‘sex”’ 
degeneracy which is the cause of the 
violent acts they commit. 

“While I shall be glad to do anything 
[ can to help you reap the commercial 
value of this production from this terri- 
tory, at the same time I can not feel 
justified in allowing this picture to go to 
the public in its present form. 

“‘Premeditated murder at any time is 
very undesirable, but we realize the 
pulsations of drama can not be built 
without the elements of emotion—but to 
take the single figure in a story and stand 

him out as an arch murderer who destroys 
all livi ing things—birds, frogs and animals, 
is well as hum: in beings without giving 
the public the real cause of his actions, 
which leaves the picture without edu- 
cational value), is too morbid for good 
entertainment.” 





these: is it realized that, from the standpoint of 
’ the industry itself, this is not a matter of sentiment 
ormorality, but anemergency of dollars and cents? 
and, who has the power to apply the remedy ?” 


tant ofa place. But here is a bit of first 
hand knowledge, a genuine piece of struc- 
ture. The Sherlock Holmes of any stand- 
ing at all should be able by inductive 
reasoning to build up the whole. So I 
did it: and I’m sorry I did, for I used to 
like the old Detroit, and I do not believe 
I’d like the modern Detroit at all. 

Let us see what we find by this system 
of logical reasoning. Detroit has half a 
million people more or less (guess); it 
must be governed by an absolute autoc- 
racy. Asonemanis able, without appeal, 
to designate exactly what the amusements 
of the inhabitants should be, and as they 
seem to acquiesce cheerfully, it logically 
follows that in the activities of daily life 
they submit themselves to an equal dic- 
tation; for it has always been true that 
men will without grumbling undergo 
tyranny in their working conditions, but 
will revolt when their pleasures are inter- 
fered with. It must be a city of people 
highly educated in pathology, and keen 
and expert in tracing the highly involved 
processes by which one small and nasty- 
minded school refers back eventually 
every human emotion, generous or other- 
wise, to the sex instinct. Furthermore 
it must be as nasty-minded itself. I am 
sorry to say, that even the remotest hint 
of this reference is sufficient to have a 
very bad effect on its morals. Therefore 
it can never have seen such films as Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; such plays as Ham- 
let. Probably its piano legs have panta- 
lettes; though that is a surmise. Cer- 


they were in the water up to 
and including their necks. 
The artist expostulated that 
there could be nothing inde- 
cent here, as only their heads 
were showing. 

“Ah no!” quoth the excel- 
lent Anthony. “But every- 
body knows what’s under the water!” 

And before passing on from the excel- 
lent Royal Baker (almost an (adv.) if the 
word Powder were added)—who after all 
is only an example in my main thesis—I 
would remind you of still another excel- 
lency, the Reverend Jabez M. Cotton. 

“Said the Reverend Jabez M. Cotton, 

“The dance of the devil’s begotten.’ 

Said Smith to Miss Bly, ‘Don’t you 
mind the old guy, 

Tothe pure almost everything’s rotten.’” 


One-Man Cen sorship 


Now to drop fooling for a moment and 
contemplate the situation. This Detroit 
affair is extreme, of course. I understand 
the censorship in Pennsylvania is pretty 
senseless; and in many other places arbi- 
trary and foolish rulings are often made, 
but rarely do they touch the depths of 
imbecility, and in general they as yet do 
little harm and some good. But Royal 
A. Baker shows us what we may logically 
expect if in the kickback against the im- 
moral and unmoral film drama _ public 
sentiment gropingly seizes on censorship 
as a method of control. If you get good 
intelligent censors it is all right. If you 
get good intelligent tyrants you will be 
well—governed. But the real point is 
that one man is able to impose on a half 
million, arbitrarily and without recourse, 
his idea of what is or is not good for them: 
and that idea is apt to be based, not on the 
broad general principles of art, morality, 
and knowledge of effect on human beings, 





person. If 
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but on especial prejudice. Rarely will 
you encounter complete absurdity, as in 
the entertaining instance quoted, but in- 
variably you will fall a long, long way 
short of wisdom. 

3ut unless the sex movie is modified, 
censorship is what we are going to have, 
just as sure as shooting. ‘The public is a 
queerly constituted critter. It has a dual 
nature, in true melodramatic style. ‘The 
part of it that suffers quicker reactions is 
prone to take care of the part that has 
slower reactions. There are a certain 
number of people who are naturally 
averse to all this sex stuff right from the 
start: there are others who are indifferent 
for a time, because such things only in- 
terest them mildly, but who are slowly 
aroused to the point of feeling that some- 
thing should be done; there are a whole 
lot of cheerful pagans who enjoy any new 
thing, but whose reactions are quicker, 
and who get sick of it all quicker than the 
rest of the public—who will get sick of it 
later. By and by the aggregate of these 
people is large. ‘The last class mentioned 
supplies the indignant pep. ‘There is no- 
body quite so zealous as the fellow who 
has done it all, whatever it 1s, and then 
wants to keep the other fellow from doing 
it at all. Every big game hunter, for 
example, eventually reaches the point 
where all the manly qualities and virtues 
fostered by this noblest of sports have 
been absorbed, and he realizes that that 
phase is drawing to a close. Every once 
in a while one of these birds suddenly is 
illuminated by the bright thought that 
big game hunting is nothing but killing, 


novel, 











**Premeditated murder,” said the gentleman who censored the film of my 


“is very undesirable at any time” 


and that when he stops he is a reformed 
killer (not adv.), and that his mission now 
is to go forth and stop it. So he yawps 
sentimentally, and boastfully, about what 
a heck of a big game hunter he used to be, 
and publishes photographs of Himself 
with the Big Bear; but how now he has 
eschewed all these things—now that he 
has done them all—and is a noble crea- 
ture. It is unnecessary to say that kill- 
ing is the least of big game hunting. Just 
so the gang that gets wack of this sex stuff 
first is going to be right at the front in de- 

manding that something be done to pro- 
tect our morals: and as the aroused public 
generally does the most obvious thing; 
and as a censorship is a sufficiently obvi- 
ous method of regulating everything, the 
motion-picture industry is going to have 
universal censorship thrust on it if it 
doesn’t watch out. 


The Cure 


That is the reason I disagree with Mr. 
Hampton when he says that the remedy 
is with the public. ‘The cause is with the 
public?’and the cure will come from the 
publi@in one form or another. But a 
remedy should be an immediate expedi- 
ent. Ihe cure must come; but we can 
not wait for it. Do not forget that 
though the cure must be administered by 
the public, directly or indirectly, it might 
well take the form of such a censorship 
is that administered by Mr. Royal Baker. 

lhe remedy must come from the people 
who make the pictures. It must come, 
not from an enlightened idea of helping 
along the public morals but simply be- 
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cause it is good business. Unless the 
producers can get foresight enough and 
sense enough to realize that, though they 
may make many and easy dollars now, 
later they will make no dollars at all; 

unless they are intellectually able to rise 
above the level of the fellow who bought 
silk shirts and flivvers when the wages were 
high and who now looks dazed when he is 
out of a job, and nothing in the bank; 

unless they will extend their reading to 
include that lachrymose tale of the Goose 
that Laid the Golden Egg, why, shortly 
the motion picture business is going to be 
hanging on the ropes wondering which 
way is the dressing-room. 

I don’t know how intelligent producers 
are—as a body. People are not very in- 
telligent as bodies. I suppose you have 
to reduce them to the Lowest Common 
Denominator; and that is pretty low. A 
gleam of commonsense would have saved 
the prohibition situation: a gleam of com- 
monsense would have preserved boxing in 
San Francisco. Perhaps it is human na- 
ture, ineradicable, monumental, eternal, 
colossal, stupid. That remains to be 
seen. But unless the responsible pro- 
ducers see that from the plain business 
standpoint it will not pay in the long run 
to put out sex pictures, no matter how 
well it pays immediately; unless they can 
see that it is not a matter of morality but 
of plain dollars and cents; and unless they 
get scared enough for their industry so 
that they organize to hold down the trre- 
sponsible producers—flooey! As long as 
somebody produces and sends out sex 
films the exhibitor is going to show them 
simply because, as long as his rival down 
the street can get them, he can not afford 
not to show them. And if they are ex- 
hibited, the public will go to see them up 
to the point when the natural reaction 
has reached. the last of them, or until they 
are stopped. Only unfortunately it takes 
a very long time for that reaction to reach 
a/l the public: and in the meantime it has 
had time to operate on the responsible 
members. ‘The latter go out with blood 
in their eye to do something: and they do 
it. Shortly you have a censor. And 
when you get enough censors, each with a 
different slant of mind, each breaking out 
in unexpected Bakeresque fashions, then 
your industry is working under impos- 
sible conditions and must “fail. 

There is no sense in making excuses. 
If the leading producers have the wit to 
see this as a plain business proposition, 
they can organize strongly enough to 
handle the few irresponsible authors who 
would take the cash and let the credit go. 
They wield great power in many ways. 
The point is they don’t see that it is a 
matter of life and death and so they are 
not united in sentiment. Or perhaps as 
a body they haven’t got the sense. I 
don’t know. In my time I’ve seen some 
astonishing imbecilities pulled off by some 
of .these birds: imbecilities of art, imbe- 
cilities of executive handling, imbecilities 
of plain business administration. But 
one thing I do know: it is senseless to 
quarrel and bicker about whose fault it 
is. That is not the question. The ques- 
tions are these: is it realized that, from 
the standpoint of the industry, this is not 
a matter of sentiment or morality, but an 
emergency of dollars and cents?; and, who 
has the power to apply the remedy? 
There is no doubt that the only effective 
way to stop a stream is at its source. 
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ACK PERRY and Bud Wilson grad- 

uated from college a little over a year 

ago. Perry had luck and good con- 

nections. Thanks to an uncle, he 
landed a job in an export house at $125 a 
month and was raised to $150 two months 
later. His foot was on the first rung. 
Also, he had landed in a dignified occupa- 
tion flavored with romance and offering 
broad opportunities. 

Bud Wilson’s pick of endeavor, on the 
contrary, missed pay ore and hit country 
rock. At last, shrugging his shoulders 
and taking a deep breath, he turned his 
back upon collegiate aspirations and took 
what he could get—which was a job be- 
hind a counter in a department store, 
consoling himself with the thought that 
nobody would see him and that it was 
only temporary. 

Last spring the export house was still 
paying Perry $150 a month, but every 
pay day gave the young man palpitation 
of the heart. Business was worse than 
poor and the ax hit the payroll with ter- 
rifying regularity. 

Bud Wilson, on the contrary, had no 
fear of being fred. With amazing rapid- 
ity he had graduated from the counter 
into the department store’s general office 
where he now occupied a minor executive 
position at $250 a month, secure in-the 
knowledge that he could count on promo- 
tions, on two, three and four times this 
salary so long as he continued to make 
good. Chance had pitchforked him into 
the one line of business not overcrowded 
with the right kind of applicants, the busi- 
ness so carefully neglected by the man 
with a broad education that the supply of 
extraordinary opportunities is still far 
ahead of the demand for them. 

Until comparatively recently, the situ- 
ation in the retail business had been some- 
thing like this: Each store’s personnel 
consisted of the proprietor and a staff of 
clerks. “There were no worth-while salar- 
ied positions to speak of—nothing to fill 
in the gap between the owner and his 
clerks. Therefore the man with executive 
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ability, organizing ability, initiative, ideas, 


sound judgment and ambition stayed 
away from it. 

Such a young man had two possible 
chances in the retail business: he could 
marry the boss’s daughter and inherit the 
business; or he could live and die a clerk. 
Consequently those of the younger male 
section of the population who felt they 
had it in them to reach and hold down big 
positions and big salaries, and who had 
any choice in the matter, have persistently 
kept away from the retail business. 

Overnight almost, a large portion of 
that part of the commercial structure 
which caters to the wants of the ultimate 
consumer underwent a great transforma- 
tion. Huge department stores sprang up 
containing under one roof many stores. 
Their organizations expanded correspond- 
ingly. ‘lhe proprietor was no longer a 
corporal over a squad of clerks, or at the 
most a captain of a company of them; he 
became the commander of an army, with 
line and staff officers ranging all the way 
up to general. 


Big Jobs 


The retail business, in which big jobs, 
salaried executive jobs, have been few and 
far between, is now suddenly filled with 
them. Consider one of those big stores 
in which you yourself frequently make 
one in the great crowds surging through 
its aisles. 

It contains forty department heads. 
Each one exercises almost as much au- 
thority, and over as many clerks and as 
large a stock of goods, as does the pro- 
prietor of a fair-sized individual store. 
Their salaries range round four and five 
thousand dollars a year. This is as much 
as the aforesaid proprietor often makes in 
profits in his fat years; it is considerably 
more than he usually makes in his lean 
years. There are nearly as many depart- 
ment buyers as there are department 
heads, with salaries much the same. 

The store’s departments are grouped 
under several large divisions, and over 
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each of these is a divisional merchandise 
manager, at from ten to fifteen thousand 
dollars a year. Above these is the gen- 
eral merchandise manager, drawing thirty 
thousand a year. There is a general 
superintendent, mz iking almost as much. 
Superior to all these is the general man- 
ager, whose salary is forty-five thousand. 

Now add to these the statisticians, the 
sales-promotion manager, the foreign 
buyers, the assistants to all the various 
big executives—and you have under one 
roof more high-salaried positions than you 
can find in nine out of ten of the large ex- 
port or banking or wholesale houses— 
nearly as many as in the individual units 
of the great oil and steel corporations. 

These jobs are not big in salary only— 
they call for big brains. From the news 
reports the general manager forecasts 
that the Upper Silesia decision will go 
against Germany and he hastens to cancel 
a large order in Hamburg to beat the fall 
in the price of the German mark. Cali- 
fornia passes an anti-alien land law; an 
insurrection breaks out in Petrograd; a 
British minister retires; each of these 
events has its direct or indirect influence 
upon raw materials; and from such events 
as these the modern retail executive must 
figure out what is going to happen to raw 
materials months before the change occurs. 

He has no rules to go by. It is entirely 
a matter of grasping large and complica- 
ted situations, sizing them up intelligently 
and devising plans to fit. There is no 
business that demands more sound judg- 
ment, breadth of vision, ideas. 

When positions with salaries, responsi- 
bilities and requirements such as these 
developed in the retail business, it ceased 
to be little business; it grew up and be- 
came Big Business. It needed big busi- 
ness men torunit. It needed the kind of 
men who were getting $10,000 to $50,000 
a year in the export, the banking, the 
steel and oil business. It also needed a 
constant supply of the kind of young men 
who were flocking into other lines of en- 
deavor looking for big opportunities. 
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It needed them; and it had for them 
just the kind of positions and the kind of 
opportunities they were seeking. Unfor- 
tunately the promising young man never 
thought of nosing through retail stores for 
the big chance. On the contrary, their 
aristocratic nostrils expanded disdainfully 
at the mere thought of the yard stick, the 
paper bag and the sales slip, the impedi- 
menta associated in their minds with 
merchandising. So, while fair Miss Op- 
portunity beckoned to them with eye and 


_ hand, they passed by unseeing, blind, 


hotfooting it through the retail district 
to warm the worn benches of the marts of 
finance, industry and international trade. 

Despite the changed requirements of 
the retail business, young men of only one 
kind continued to come to it, and they 
were the kind who had always come. 
They were the ones who were looking for 
steady jobs and nothing more. Oppor- 
tunities did not worry them, a clerk’s job 
was good enough for them. They lacked 
either ambition or the broad, basic edu- 
cational foundation that makes vision and 
foresight possible. Excellent in their own 
particular line or specialty, they failed to 
make good when the call came for men to 
step out of routine tasks into positions 
requiring thought, decision, wide anon 

Why? Simply because few of the men 
who came to the retail stores were of 
executive material. 


Openings for Right Men 


One store has several thousand em- 
ployees. But when a $750 a month po- 


sition became vacant recently, no one of 


these was able to take it. In all that vast 
army of clerks, there was not one who 
carried a marshal’s baton in his knapsack. 

Another store needed a waist buyer. 
It had men who had handled waists for 
years, who were expert at the routine 
work of selling them over the counter. 
But of all these there wasn’t one who was 
able to use his knowledge of waists in 
meeting the constantly new problems in- 
volved in buying them. They could use 
their knowledge in the same way over and 
over again, but they could not use it in 
new ways. 

The sales manager of a bond house re- 
signs; his place is immediately taken by 





one of the salesmen, and things go on 
without a hitch. The import manager of 
a foreign-trade house leaves; a young man 
in his department, who has been looking 
forward to this opportunity, steps into 
his shoes. But the other day a minor 
executive - the employ of the main 
branch of a chain of department stores. 
Among all his subordinates who had 
worked under him for years, there was 
none who could fill his place. ‘This was 
not an unusual circumstance in that store. 
The manager immediately followed a cus- 
tom he had adopted for such situations: 
he sent out bulletins to each of the branch 
houses in the entire chain, asking any 
employees who thought they could fil the 
place to make application. He received 
no replies. Not only were there none 
who could fill the position, but there were 
none who thought they could fill it; none 
who had come into the business with any 
idea of eventually filling it. 

It is all because the men who believe 
they can some day command, stayed away 
from a business in which they believe 
there is no opportunity, no scope for their 
faculty of leadership. 

It has never been a characteristic of the 

retail business to sit idly by and wait for 
what it wanted. Before it attained its 
present dignity it used to stand at its 
front door and entice its customers in. 
To-day, with all its new dignity, it 1s 
again standing at its front door, this time 
figuratively, not to entice customers now, 
but men to fil its $20,000 and $30,000 
jobs. 
* Jt does not stop at the front entrance; 
it is literally going out into the highways 
with a megaphone offering big salaries to 
the right men. The manager of a depart- 
ment store hung up his ’phone the other 
day, took down his hat and said to his 
stenographer: ‘“The appointment secre- 
tary of the university just called up to say 
that one of their alumni has registered 
with the employment bureau, looking for 
anything that has big future possibilities. 
I’m going out to his house and see if I 
can’t persuade him to come with us, be- 
fore he ties up with some bond house or 
auto concern.” 

He got the man. His store and other 
stores are getting the men they need for 
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their future big jobs in just that way— 
going right after them personally. 

At least one big dep: irtment store main- 
tains what it terms “‘scouts” at two im- 
portant universities, getting in touch 
through them with men of executive 
material who would probably never think 
of offering their services in the retail field. 
One of these scouts heard of a student 
who had managed the business affairs of 
his fraternity house with unprecedented 
success during his senior year. ‘The scout 
sought an interview with the student, 
with the result that the latter entered the 
store and in a short time became one of 
its under-executives 


A Chance to Climb 


Possibly during Easter week, or the 
Christmas holidays, or last summer va- 
cation you dropped into a department 
store and found yourself being waited 
upon by a young university man of your 
acquaintance. If you questioned him at 
the time, he no doubt informed you that 
he was there only temporarily, to pick up 
a little extra change; that his serious in- 
tentions really lay toward the bond busi- 
ness or one of the big oil corporations. 
But if you had happened to pay a friendly 
call upon the manager before leaving the 
store, and had chanced to mention these 
statements to him, he probably would 
have smiled. 

“Of course,” he might have said, as 
several department store managers have 
said in effect, “there’s no telling what any 
particular individual willdo. Buta good 
manv of these fellows change their minds. 
That’s what we have them here for. We 
take special pains to get them to come; 
and we make their jobs as easy for them 
to fitintoaswecan. You see, they think 
we have nothing that could suit them per- 
manently—that our only place in their 
young lives is as a source of an occasional 
temporary job. But by giving them the 
temporary jobs they’re looking for, we 
get them in here. ‘Then we show a good 
many of them that we have the perma- 
nent jobs they’re looking for too!” 

A Western department store was re- 
cently instrumental in having established 
a course in salesmanship in one of the high 
schools. ‘The storekeepers in close touch 
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with the students in this department, 
offering them opportunities to work be- 
hind its counters during out-of-school 
hours. It recently went to a good deal of 
trouble to arrange with the school heads 
for one of these boys to work each day 
from two to six. The store does not want 
.to employ these boys permanently until 
they have finished college. But by giving 
them knowledge of what it has to offer, 
before they have committed their minds 
to other careers, it believes it will influence 
many of them to return as potential 
executives later on. 

The store is not overlooking any of the 
possible side-issues, either. ‘““We know, of 
course,” said the manager, “that many of 
these high-school boys who work for us 
now will eventually decide for other lines 
of business. But they will have been of 
great service to us, anyway, simply by 

spreading the news round among their 
friends that the retail business isn’t so 
bad. 

The business world has had many hard 
and fast maxims. One of the hardest and 
apparently most firmly rooted was that to 
be worth one’s salt, one had to begin at 
the bottom and work up. Especially did 
this belief hold among merchants.  Vir- 
tually any retailer, a few years ago, would 
have warranted it to wear like iron, and 
never to shrink, run, or fade. Today it 
is taking a much-needed rest in the ash 
barrels of the biggest retail establishments. 

In many of the big department stores 
young men never see the bottom; they 
begin practically as executives. 


Intensive Training 


Some time ago a young fellow just out 
of college was given a job wielding a 
broom in a wholesale concern. His boss, 
talking with a friend, said: 

“He’ll be a good man some day. Of 
course, sweeping floors is all he’s good for 
vet a while. It'll be several years before 
he knows enough about this business to be 
entrusted with any authority.” 

Soon afterward the young broom- 
twirler quit and went to work for a de- 
partment store. Eight months later he 
became the purchasing agent of one of the 
store’s large internal divisions. 

Several years to fit himself for author- 
ity in the wholesale house—eight months 
to do the same thing in the department 
store! Yet the department store is sup- 
posed to require as much of an executive 
as does any other business. These facts 
would seem not to reconcile well with each 
other! 

The answer is—Intensive Training. 

When the retail business found itself in 
dire need of executives, things like this 
began to happen: A store needed a de- 
partment head. It promoted to the po- 
sition the best salesman in that depart- 
ment. He failed in the job; and they 
succeeded him with the second best sales- 
man. He failed also, and so did two 
others. In desperation they tried a man 
who, although willing, had made a medi- 
ocre showing as a salesman. He not only 
succeeded as a department head where the 
others had failed, but he rapidly rose 
higher and higher as one of the store’s 
best executives. 

Investigation showed that men with the 
brain power and initiative that the store 
needed in its executive ranks were not 

always showing up well in their routine 
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jobs; and because of this they were failing 
to reach the higher positions for which 
they were better qualified. 

Yet the store’s officials also found that 
these men were ignorant of many things 
about the business that an executive 
needed to know. It would never do to 
lift them bodily into executive positions. 
They had the brains, but not the knowl- 
edge. 

What was to be done? 

The reserve officers’ training camps 
brought the department stores the answer 
to this problem. So now they are work- 
ing it this way: A young lieutenant, just 
discharged from the army after the war, 
found himself in need of immediate em- 
ployment. He sought and obtained a job 
in a department store. From his war rec- 
ord and their observation of him, his em- 
ployers concluded he was of executive 
material. After a few weeks they trans- 
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ferred him to another department; a few 
weeks later, to still another, and so on, 
until he had had , experience with every 
phase of the store’s activity. Then they 
placed him in a minor executive position 
where he immediately made good. ‘This 
happened less than a year after his entry 
into the store as a greenhorn. 

The secret lies in focusing the young 
man’s experience upon the essential feat- 
ures of the business, instead of compelling 
him to waste time upon the many insig- 
nificant details that make up a large part 
of the time ordinarily spent in routine 
work. That is how the training camps 
were .able to turn out officers in three 
months; and that is how the big depart- 
ment stores are tod: ay training executives 
in less than a year. 

One big store carefully selects its candi- 
dates for executive positions, usually from 
men just out of college. It sends them 
through a highly intensive training course 
of thirty-one weeks among the most im- 
portant of its departments. Then it 
places them in executive positions. It 
has maintained this system as an experi- 
ment for the past three years; now it 1s so 
pleased with the results that it intends 
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continuing it as its permanent method of 
preparing men for its higher positions. 

The road to the big opportunities in the 
retail business leads across the campus. 
That’s what the big retailers say; and 
most of them are not biased, either, by not 
having crossed any campus themselves. 

“What we need in this business more 
and more every day,” they say in sub- 
stance, ‘are men who can think. So 
when they come to us we want them to 
have had already, as a foundation, the 
best pape training there is to be had. 
And a university course gives the best 
senate at thinking, the kind of thinking 
we need, that we know of anywhere. 

“Ifa young man can acquire the ability 
to think as we want him to without going 
to college, all right. But it’s our expert- 
ence that it takes the exceptional man to 
get from ordinary experience the mental 
training that he can get in college.” 

These statements are worth remember- 
ing. Mr. and Mrs. Smith are more than 
likely to say to Willie: 

“Now you make up your mind before 
vou finish high school what you want to 
do. If it’s law or engineering, or any- 
thing like that, we'll be perfectly glad to 
send you to college. But if you want to 
go into some business, you'll want to get 
started in it right away.” 

Theory and Practise 

That’s dad’s idea of it. He remembers 
distinctly when the business world sniffed 
at college graduates, when it considered 
them as being filled with impractical 
knowledge, as being too old to start in at 
the one job commensurate with their ex- 
perience—the extreme bottom. 

Tom, just out of college, certainly 
didn’t present a very enviable figure 
alongside of Joe, who had spent his past 
four years learning intensely practical 
things about the business. Tom’s “math” 
and political science suddenly dwindled in 
importance beside Joe’s intimate knowl- 
edge of freight charges and warehouse re- 
ceipts, of trade customs and a thousand 
other details. Joe’s opinion was that 
Tom had wasted four good years getting a 
so-called education that he couldn’t do a 
thing with, and that he, Joe, had those 
four years all to the good of Tom. This 
opinion was usually shared by Joe’s and 
Tom’s boss. 

A year later, though, it was noticed 
with surprise that Tom was nearly, if not 
quite, up with Joe; and a little later that- 
he was being promoted over Joe’s head. 
It was seen that he learned faster than 
Joe did; and it was further discoveredthat 
what made him learn faster was the inten- 
sive practise he had had learning his 
“math” and his political science. Joe’s 
and Tom’s boss looked over his organiza- 
tion and saw college classmates of ‘Tom 
passing high-school classmates of Joe; not 
always, but so often that he ceased to sniff 
when an applicant for a job mentioned his 
alma mater. 

Today Big Business, in advising young 
men how to prepare themselves for its 
hard-thinking, big-salaried jobs, tells 
them to go to college and get four years 
solid practise at hard thinking, and then 
to come into the business and keep up the 
good work. The retail business has 
joined the ranks of Big Business. It has 
hard-thinking jobs of its own to dispose 
of. And it lays down the same injunction. 
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OP LUM rubbed greasy knuckles 
into the corners of his eyes, and 
blinked at the pale strips of sun- 
beams which crept through the 

cracks in the boardwalk above. He 
shoved the jute bag off his stomach and 
kicked it into a wad as he rose on one 
elbow, carefully avoiding the cold con- 
crete slab that joined the sidewalk over- 
head. 

He slipped off his ragged gown, the 
wreck of some respectable merchant’s 
New Year finery, and stepped down from 
his bunk—a mound of earth paved with 
a mosaic of brickbats. In cold weather 
the small kong oven beneath contained 
burning charcoal, but the rainy season 
was now over and he could not afford such 
luxury, even though the chilly night fogs 
still drifted up the hill from San Francisco 
Bay 

He pulled on a pair of shapeless flap- 
ping pants and drew the hemp string tight 
above his hips. His arms ran up the un- 
lined sleeves of a ragged jacket. His 
shoes caused no delay for they were re- 
moved only when he found a better sub- 
stitute, abandoned to alley cans and 
Chinese. He placed a rimless felt hat on 
his head and looked down at his soiled 
garments. The dirtier they were, the 
ereater was their value. With such attire 
he was immune to the high cost of living. 

Through the entrance of his earth- 
walled cubicle he looked up at the sun, 
breaking the morning mists. ‘Tourists 
would soon be walking down Grant ave- 
nue for Chinatown breakfasts, and the 
Italian restaurants on Columbus avenue 
would be feeding early sightseers. 

He stepped out into a back lot which 
once had been the basement of a ware- 
house. Brick and rock, cement dust and 
mangled iron recorded the great earth- 
quake. He had been a young man then, 
living with his father and his father’s 
father under a fan-tan den in Sullivan’s 
alley. Someone had dragged him to the 
street, after a beam had fallen on his back. 
He never saw his father nor his father’s 
father again. 

He found a new home under the side- 
walk, where he had lived ever since. The 
lot was hidden from street and alley by 
high board fences; on each side rose the 
blank walls of rebuilt warehouses. Only 
a few of his countrymen knew of his abode, 
so he enjoyed a seclusion that was highly 
satisfactory. 


Before the little animal was opposite 
him, he swung. The beast shied 
and the wrench hit harmlessly 


against the turf 


He picked his way over the debris and 
crawled through a hole in the alley tence 

the only entrance to his back yard. He 
walked up the alley and over to Grant 
avenue, the mart of Chinatown. 

Wu Low, keeper of the tea shop, 
frowned at him, but he did not mind. A 
policeman, whose hair had begun to turn 
gray, poked a club into his ribs. 

“A rubberneck wagon’s just unloaded 
at Washington,” he confided. 

Hop Lum bowed solemnly. ‘Me thank; 
me mucha ’bliged.” 

He shuffled down the street toward 
Sing Wong’s cafe, where sightseers ate 
chop suey and fried noodles. Two white 
women, window shopping, stepped toward 
the curb, so that his garments could not 
contaminate their own. ‘Two white men 
nudged each other and shook their heads 
at his greasy jacket, for even in the vicin- 
ity of Portsmouth Square his clothes were 
conspicuously unclean. 

He stoppe d at the doorway of Sing 
Wong’s cafe. The leather-faced pro- 
prietor looked up and scowled. 

“Be gone, Hop Lum—Son of a Side- 
walk. The flies follow you.” 

Hop Lum cast his compromising eye at 

basket of fruit on the case inside the 
window. Sing Wong raised his voice in 
a chatter of untranslatable epithets. Hop 
Lum was obdurate. 

An American and his wife approached, 
looked doubtfully at Hop Lum, and 
halted. Several men and women stepped 
down from a sightseeing bus and walked 
toward the cafe. They also halted when 
they saw the unwashed Chinaman. He 
moved from the doorway and stood next 
to it, on the street, leaning against the 
outdoor display of unscreened oranges 
and sugared ginger. A licensed guide 
with three tourists in tow paused to stare 
at him. 

The disapproving eyes of many others 
watched the one whose proximity to the 
cafe was everything but appetizing. The 
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gray-haired policeman approached, but 
observing no disorder, looked through the 
window at the grimacing Sing Wong. He 
laughed, and continued on his beat. 

The gentleman and his wife tilted their 
noses and moved away. The crowd from 
the bus dispersed, muttering uncompli- 
mentary aphorisms about the sanitation 
of Chinese cafes. The guide shrugged 
his shoulders and led his three tourists 
across the street to Wu Fang’s breakfast 
den. 

Sing Wong dashed from his shop with 
a string of asterisk chatter and waved 
thin arms over his destroyer of customers. 
Hop Lum leaned against the doorway and 
looked greedily at an orange. 

“T am hungry,” he said 

“You came yesterday and the day be- 
fore. I tell you not to come again. 
will not give you food.” 

“T am hungry, and I stay.” 

“T will not feed you. I told you so 
yesterday. You stop bothering me or I 
shall make trouble for you!” 

“T shall stay until I eat.” 

Hop Lum lit a half-burned cigarette, 
pulled up one scrawny leg, and stood on 
the other like a museum stork. He leaned 
against the building with a resignation 
that indicated permanence. 
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Sing Wong observed another party of 
tourists coming up the street. He thrust 
an orange into Hop Lum’s stained hands. 

“Move on. Go. And do not come 
back.” 

Hop Lum hid the orange in the myste- 
rious inner folds of his jacket. 

“T want two; I want ginger also.” 

The crowd was approz aching; Sing Wong 
could not afford to argue. "He frowned 
and handed his yellow blackmailer the 
spoils. 

ol must buy 
hungry.” 

Sing Wong dropped a_ nickel 
into the upturned palm. 

“Not enough. I want two.’ 


rice, for I am very 


Sing Wong fumbkd in his 
pockets. His smallest coin was 
a dime. He dropped it into 


Hop Lum’s fingers and reached 
for the nickel, but the latter 
squeezed his fist and bowed, with- 
out suggestion of making change. 

“Hop Lum increases great 
thanks to Sing Wong’s generous 
spirit.” 

He bowed again and departed. 
Sing Wong’s scowl changed to an 
ingratiating smile as the white 
patrons entered his door. 


A‘ noon Hop Lum anchored 
himself in front of Wu Low’s 
tea room. The slant-eyed mer- 
chant watched prospective cus- 
tomers turn away after a glance 
at his soiled countryman. Thus 
Hop Lum came into another dime, 
and Wu Low lost no more trade. 

In the evening he walked along 
Columbus avenue, in the Latin 
Quarter, a few blocks from his 
home. He frightened discriminat- 
ing persons away from Giuseppe 
Lazzori’s Eat Shop, and compro- 
mised with the owner by accept- 
ing ten cents and three dough- 
nuts. Then he extorted a sack 
of peanuts from Joe Givanni, 
owner of a pushcart. Joe called 
a policeman, but the officer recog- 
nized Hop Lum, grinned broadly 
and continued on his way. 

Hop Lum returned to his sub- 
sidewalk den well pleased with 
his day’s work. He gobbled a 
bowl of rice and nibbled his 
ginger. Though his food had 
been easily obtained, he knew 
better than to overdo his method 
of getting it. He seldom visited 
the same shop more than twice a 
month. Instead, he had built a 
cosmopolitan clientele of Italian 
and Chinese cafe keepers who fed 
him in turn to keep him away. 

Sing Wong and Wu Low and 
others had often threatened him. Lazzori 
had told him of a masked man carrying a 
red stiletto, who would some day ruin his 
appetite. He could not comprehend why 
they should object. He must live. He 
could not work; the beam which had fallen 
on him during the earthquake had caused 
him much pain. A week after the catas- 
trophe when he had tried to work his side 
had hurt him. So from that time on he 
had avoided. labor. 

He regarded his way of living as con- 
sistent with honor. The police had con- 
doned him. When now and then some 
irate provider had complained to the men 


The Son of a Sidewalk: 


in blue he was met with a roar of laughter 
that sent him back to his grotto. To the 
Law he had become a tradition: a great 
joke on the keepers of the food shops. 

He filled the thimble bowl of his long- 
stemmed pip: tobacco from a 
crushed cigar butt. He squatted in the 
doorway and puffed with inscrutable 
calmness. Presently he threw off his 
outer garments, drew on the derelict 
gown and crawled into his bunk, where 
he gave himself to the strange dreams of 
night. Though unkindled by incense 


with 





customers. 


they were pleasing dreams, such as come 
with the satisfaction of a hard day’s work 
profitably done. 

The pale morning sunlight, pouring like 
skimmed milk through the cracks above, 
awoke him. He rubbed his eyes and cast 
off his gown. He reached for his clothes. 
They were gone 
the orange crate beside the dour. 

In place had been substituted a 
checked suit—such as white men wear— 
a straw hat and a pink shirt. With grave 
distrust he put on the trousers. His face 
lighted at the bright color of the shirt. 
He slipped it on, wonderingly, and ad- 
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gone from the top of 


47 


justed its nether extremities so that no 
part of its extraordinary beauty would be 
concealed He donned the coat, tore off 
the rim of the straw hat and, placed the 
crown upon his head. 

Then a slowly developing dismay en- 
shrouded him. His distrust precipitated 
into suspicious indignation. He instinct- 
ively associated Sing Wong and Wu Low 
and Lazzori with the exchange of clothes. 
He hurried across the lot, through the 
alley and over to Grant avenue. He ran 
to Sing Wong’s cafe. Sing Wong smiled 





Sam Wong rushed from his shop, chattering and waving thin arms over his destroyer of 


Hop Lum calmly leaned against the building 


maliciously. His thin eyebrows slanted 
like those of the joss devil. 

“Is the Son of a Sidewalk hungry?” he 
mocked. “He comes to eat more!” 

Without retorting Hop Lum propped 
himself in the doorway. A party of sight- 
seers shoved him aside and entered the 
shop. The guide of the day before ig- 
nored him and led two women into the 
cafe. 


Sing Wong grinned again. Hop Lum 
dejectedly moved up the street. As he 


suspected, the exchange of clothes had 
robbed him of his liv elihood. To confirm 
the tragedy he paused at Wu Low’s tea 
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room. Customers entered without heed- 
ing him. The once friendly policeman 
shoved him with his stick and made him 
get off the corner. 

Giuseppe Lazzori jeered him. He 
turned homeward. Half way down his 
alley he discovered that which he had 
overlooked in his haste of the morning: a 
few charred scraps of cloth, where his 
clothes had been burned. 

He mixed mud and dust on his checked 


suit. He dipped his coat in a pool of 


motor oil. The effort was useless. It was 
only when he wore 
Chinese clothes, evi- 
dently, that he sug- 
gested lack of cull- 
nary sanitation in the 
cafes whose doors he 
haunted. Now too, 
when he loafed on the 
streets in unfamiliar 
clothes, the police 
bothered him. 


OR five days he 

ate sparingly of 
his diminishing supply 
of food, and wandered 
up streets and alleys. 
Then his money was 
gone and he faced 
Work. Early one 
morning he ap- 
proached the aproned 
foreman of a_ seed 
warehouse on Jackson 
street. 

“Me wanta wook 
—good wooka—wook 
foh’ teen, fi’teen 
yeah.” 

For two hours he 
unloaded sacks of seed 
from motor trucks 
and carried them into 
the elevator. Then 
his back grew weary. 
He remembered the 
great pain that had 
come when he had 
worked after the 
earthquake, fifteen 
years before. He 
dropped a_ bulging 
sack and stopped the 
fore man. 

“Wook two hour— 
four bit. Now go get lunch.” 

He found himself being propelled 
through the door. He landed in an undig- 
nified posture next to a fire plug. It was 
useless to argue. He walked back to 
Chinatown, crossed Grant avenue and 
turned down Spofford alley. His listless 
eyes stared at the half-vacant windows 
that lined the way. 

Suddenly he was fascinated. Hanging 
in the window of Lee Tong’s curio shop 
was the skin of a bear cub. He identitied 
it instinctively. His father’s father, who 
had cooked in the gold camps, had often 
told him stories of bears and other wild 
beasts. He gazed wonderingly at the 
furry hide. 

He flattened his nose against the pane 
and lifted his hands to deflect the shad- 
ows. Lee Tong stepped out of his shop, 
failing to recognize him. A Chinese in 


American clothes must have money, he 
reasoned. 

“Fine bear—soft to walk on—keep your 
feet warm. I'll sell it cheap.” 















The gorgeous figure before him 


“How much?” inquired the enchanted 
Hop Lum. 

“Ten dollars—che ap. Make agrand rug.” 

% | haven’ t got it. 

Hop Lum’s empty pockets reminded 
him of his poverty. He ambled up the 
alley, with a regretful glance at Lee Tong, 
who was offering to compromise at a two- 
dollar discount. 

An hour’s wandering brought him to 
Columbus avenue, where he sought the 
doorwa\ of the I at Shop. The vindic- 
tive Lazzori came triumphantly forward, 
twisting his maltese mustache. 

“Lazy Chink stop bummin’ 
the handouts, eh? Doll up 
like a million bucks. Rich guy 
now—huh?” 

“You feed? Me get job.” 

“You eat and stall off on the 
pay. 

“Me wook foh dinnah— 
scrub floah—washee dish.” 

It was an opportunity not 
to be lost. Lazzori grabbed 
the Oriental’s arm and steered 
him across the street, where his 
brother-in-law, Joe Constanpu- 
lous, was cranking an auto 
truck. Constanpulous made 
numerous trips each day to the 
vegetable gardens 
south of San Fran- 
cisco where he got 
produce for the city 
markets. 

“Hi, Joe,” Laz- 
\ zori’s voice burst 

raucously above the 
exhaust of the 
motor, “take this 
* Chink. He’s gonna 
work for us. Don’ 
hurt him, Joe.” 
Hop Lum found 
himself seated be- 
side the — stocky 
Greek. A moment 
later they were on 
their flivverous as- 
cent of a_ cobble- 
stoned hill, while 
the elated Lazzori 
stood in front of his 
door and blew coun- 
terfeit kisses after 


presented a potential menace them 


They drove past 
Golden Gate Park. Hop Lum remembered 
when it had been the sanctuary of himself 
and thousands of others, while the reeking 
smoke ascended from a stricken city. 
They finally stopped at one of the many 
truck gardens close to the dense Sutro 
forest, which guards the southern boun- 
dary of San Francisco. 

He patiently loaded artichokes and 
onions onto the truck, and ate radishes 
when Constanpulous was not looking. At 
last the truck was filled, They walked to 
a house . one side of the garden, to geta 
drink. A dark-skinned woman in ging- 
ham stood on the porch and began to talk 
to the driver in a strange language. 

Suddenly she raised her arm and 
pointed excitedly toward the hedge along 
the driveway. A small black and white 
animal with a large bushy tail walked 
leisurely toward them. Constanpulous 

climbed hastily upon the porch. Hop 
eel felt an impulse of panic; then a 
shame at his fear. 

“Little bear,” he gasped, turning to the 
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woman, ‘eat man when get big. Can 
have?” 

She nodded. He picked up a long- 
handled wrench that lay beside the faucet 
and moved behind a tree, where he could 
watch the animal advancing along the 
hedge. As it approached he became 
aware of a faint musk odor that grew 
stronger and stronger. He peered forth 
impatiently. Before it was opposite him, 
heswung. The little beast shied and the 
wrench hit harmlessly against the turf. 

A sudden pungent odor filled the air. 
Its acrid sharpness struck his nostrils with 
the violence of an electric shock. 

“Smellie bad,” he gasped, retreating, 
while his intended victim moved calmly 
down a row of artichokes. 


PTE turned resentfully toward the man 
and woman laughing at him from the 
porch. “Little bear getaway. Himskin 
worth five—ten bucks,” he protested, 
coming toward them with empty palms 
held up to symbolize his disappointment. 

“Stay away,” exclaimed Constanpu- 
lous, “it’s a skunk. Get out!” 

The woman disappeared in the house, 
slamming the door. The Greek, holding 
his nose, came down the steps and ran 
toward the truck. Hop Lum shuffled 
after him, now more dismay ed at the ob- 
noxious odor than by the loss of the cov- 
eted pelt. 

“Get out—stay off from this truck!” 
cried the driver, threatening the evil- 
smelling one with a hoe. 

Hop Lum halted while his companion 
jumped to the wheel and started the en- 
gine. The car lunged forward, leaving 
him in a trail of gas fumes which, contras- 
ted with the other odor, was as sweet as 
celestial incense. In astonishment he 
stood until the car turned out of the drive- 
way into the road; then he raised his 
arms, and shouting, ran after it. Whenit 
finally disappeared round a curve he 
dropped into a trudging shuffle that car- 
ried him slowly toward the city. 

He stepped aside for a huge motor 
lorry approaching from the rear and as it 
rumbled past he saw an empty two- 
wheeled trailer behind. He caught the 
rear board and drew himself onto the 
wagon bed, where he sat undisturbed until 
the machine stopped at a garage near 
Golden Gate Park, well within the city. 
Here he was discovered and ejected by 
two men who threatened him at long 
range with a water hose. 

He moved on and when finally he 
turned wearily north along the neighbor- 
hood business district on Fillmore street 
he met two Chinamen carrying laundry 
baskets. 

“Lo-da,” he greeted, “how far must I 
go to Grant avenue close to the Stockton 
tunnel?” 

The two menaced Orientals fled into a 
doorway. 

“Three or four miles. Go away, quick!” 

Hop Lum paused—startled. His own 
countrymen were avoiding him as the 
white men had done. The analogy 
brought a gleam to his eyes. He started 
up the street, smiling with increasing sat- 
isfaction at the pedestrians who eyed him 
askance and gave him the right of way. 

As he walked his appetite increased 
with his weariness, for even the odor, to 
which he was now becoming acclimated, 
could not diminish his desire for food. 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Being 
Nice to 
Skunks 


By One Who 
Understands Them 
and Likes Them 
as Neighbors 


Enos A. Mills 


Author of: The Grizzly, ete. 


Y nose led me to a wild life 

movie, but it was a dead horse 

that sent me word. Climbing 

a low cliff I came in sight of the 
carcass in the edge of the woods with a 
grassy opening before it. Mz agpies were 
feasting. A big grizzly shuffled across the 
opening. At fifty feet he stopped, tip- 
toed, sniffed, then cautiously zigzagged 
toward the feast. 

Suddenly the star actor unannounced 
came out of the woods on the right. With 
choppy, mumbled growl of threat the 
grizzly took a step toward him. But the 
skunk came on as though he were the only 
one present. He stopped to look at the 
carcass but still did not notice the grizzly. 
The grizzly bristled up and roared, made 
one step toward him, but the skunk 
wheeled and raised his tail. Then with 
teeth snapping in anger the grizzly, backed 
away. His bluff had been called. The 
skunk weighed seven pounds or less, the 
grizzly seven hundred or more. 

Lumberingly the grizzly went off a few 
steps, sat down in the opening and played 
clown in the best of humor. He scratched 
the back of his neck with hind claw; he 
played with a bush; he rolled over. He 
was trying to kill time pleasantly. But 
he kept an eye on the lone, feasting skunk. 

The grizzly—king of the wilderness— 
sat and watched like a big eager puppy. 
The skunk, preparing to leave, licked his 
paws and cleaned his face. But suddenly 
the grizzly’s happy attitude changed. He 
charged furiously at another skunk that 
was approaching the carcass. But the 
skunk did not swerve and the grizzly 
stepped aside and struck impatiently at 
nothing. He paced impatiently back and 
forth, and stood and stared when the 
second skunk climbed on top of the car- 
Cass. 

I like skunk neighbors—and have had 
them. Close to my log cz ibin five young 
skunkies played one morning in the sun- 
shine. Mother in coat of burnished black 
and cleanest white dozed near. The scuff- 
ling children piled in struggling heaps, 
linched, rolled and cuffed one another 
bout, playful as kittens. 
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The skunk ranges a wide territory. 
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He sometimes climbs above the timber line. 


But he is the same practical pacifist wherever you find him 


For years a skunk family used a den in 
a bank beneath the roots of a standing 
dead spruce. The colors, manners and 
customs of these clean black and white 
animals were species-standardized, and 
their uniform definite manner of letting 
me know “thus far and no farther,” made 
me feel that it was the same family year 
after year. But of course there was from 
time to time a different Mr. and Mrs. 
Skunk and new children each year. Often 
I sat near or slowly circled these playful 
little people. Sometimes I called, but 
took no liberties. As neighbors, they are, 
like pioneers, a part of an environment 
which steadily counsels the respect for 
individual rights. 

Mr. Neighbor Skunk one morning took 
an hour to polishup. He licked paws and 
claws, rubbed and combed fur and 
brushed and brushed the long hair of the 
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Skunks are safe and sanitary, says the 


MILLS 


author, and have qualities to rank them 
ahead of other household pets 


chemic: il 


be low 
peeved skunks. | 
safe 
pond, but ashore they acted like strangers 
in a 
unacquainted with this side of the pond. 


tail. He paused to finger particular spots, 
looked with surprise at a dandelion seed 
which had alighted on his burnished back 
just after this was polished to perfection. 

These skunks had their enemies. One 
day an eagle swooped down and carried 
two youngsters up to her bulky nest of 


sticks on a nearby crag. A_ passing 
wolf seized another and vanished in the 
woods. Coyotes came each year and 


occasionally made a successful skunk raid; 
and just at dusk one evening a low-flying 
owl swerved from me in fright and dropped 
a squirming little skunk. Badgers once 
dug into another skunk den nearby and 
devoured the entire family. 

At the foot of the eagle’s crag | was the 
innocent bystander in a wild life fight. I 
was leaning against a pine watchinga — 
pecker when a lynx on the other side of 
the tree came slipping up on something— 
a skunk asleep in the sun. But he awoke 
as the lynx made the final leap—in time 
to throw blinding skunk specialty. 

The lynx dodged, collided with trees 
and logs round the skunk and was in 
range for several seconds. All this time 


the smell gun was effectively trained on 


skunk threw a solid stream at 
and close up a wide spray; by 


him. The 
long range 


depressing or by bending his back he 
instantly changed the angle 


and field of 
fire—covering the dodging cat. 

As the blinded lynx dashed against me 
I dodged into range. The skunk was 
hitting every nearby moving object. 
Liquid musk, clear, of amber tone ‘and of 


super-putrid odor is the defensive chemi- 


cal which makes the skunk the most 
notorious of fellows. I realized as never 
before the intense pungency and_pene- 


trating power of this acidulous stuff. 


Under peculiar conditions the skunk’s 
apparatus may not function. 
The rising water in a new beaver pond 
my cabin had driven forth two 
watched them from 
They swam the 


held glass—range. 


strange land; evidently they were 


Or, possibly, they were afraid. Ordina- 
rily a skunk has no fear from enemy 
attack. 
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While they were hesitating a mountain Except where safety first demands in- 
lion came in sight and the skunks has- stant action, the skunk gives ample and 
tened to take refuge in a rock pile. The varied warnings before he does that which 


lion paused, looking surprised and curious 
at this skunk retreat. He edged off and 
circled the skunks as though afraid, keep- 
ing all the time out of their range. Their 
hurry to cover and their matted, wet hair 
suggested that wet, the defensive appa- 
ratus was out of commission. On a few 
other occasions I have seen wet skunks 
hunt cover instead of being indifferent 
to who goes there. 

A botanist with whom I went afield 
insisted that the chemical ejecting appa- 
ratus is locked if a skunk is uplifted by 
the tail. An unexpected opportunity 
came for him to demonstrate. While we 
rested by the trail, the brushy long tail 
of a skunk was thrust from behind a 
clump of wild roses within reach of his 
right hand. I pointed, made encouraging 
gestures, urged him on in the interest of 
science, but he kept hands off. I did not 
experiment. 


Loaded for Bear 


But the skunk has been misunderstood. 
He is a practical pacifist. Like Davy 
Crockett he is loaded for bear, and for- 
bears. But insult, intrusion or enemy 
will cause him to turn—and the other 
fellow also. 

Hurrying to catch a train at the close 
of an outing trip I threw my sleeping bag 
over a fence into the city limits and leaped 
over after. The bag landed by a skunk 
and as I came down I received the regu- 
lation protest which skunks give tres- 
passers. 

To be as inoffensive as possible I pro- 
ceeded down the middle of the street 
toward the depot. My only suit of 
clothes was on my back. A ‘While you 
wait” sign caught my eye. ‘This shop had 
pressed suits for others, why not for me? 
I took a lasting presence into that shop. 
Customers went by on the other side. My 
atmosphere being contagious, the shop- 
man hesitated to throw me out because 
all my atmosphere could not be thrown 
out with me. 





vanquishes all comers. He turns his back 
on the offender, hoists his plume and then 
stamps his feet After that the deluge. 

Near timber line one autumn I edged a 
skunk from his course and tried for an 
hour to snap his photograph. Annoyed, 
he sought cover. Seeing an open grizzly 
den he walked right in. The grizzly was 
at home, evidently preparing his winter 
quarters. I smelled trouble. Out the 
grizzly dashed, leaping from side to side; 
shaking his head, he rushed over the 
dwarfed trees as though blinded. Appar- 
ently he had heard my approach and 
started out, met the skunk, disputed 
rights and then made a desperate break 
through skunk fre. 

I had an evening in a hunter’s camp 
round which a number of skunks scram- 
bled for food fragments. In the twilight 
two of these skunks had a fierce fight. It 
was almost noiseless—just tooth and claw. 
There were only low muffled growlings, 
and padded with fur coats they tumbled 
about with scarcely a sound. They 
threw no musk. But on my separating 
them with a pole each prepared to do me 
his worst 

The skunk is an outcast. No one loves 
him. So he goes about eating woolly 
worms, wood-ticks and caterpillars. He 
is an insect eradicator. I have seen 
skunks eating flies, crickets, grubs, mos- 
quito larva, carrion and mice. This 
useful destroyer of pests is in bad repute, 
not only because he hurls mustard gas, 
but because one of his kind occasionally 
is an uninvited dinner guest—feasts off 
rare chicken 

I was urged to accept the hospitality of 
a prospector as I passed his cabin. I 
banged the door against a large skunk and 
sent him sprawling across the floor. In 
my gaping astonishment of expectation 
my shoe kicked another skunk endwise— 
but nothing happened. “Skunks are safe 
pets,” remarked the prospector, following, 
and dragging a third skunk by the tail 
from his pocket and tossing it into my lap. 


FRANK H. RUSE 


A black bear cub of the Rocky Mountain region, whose playful antics are in many 


ways similar to those of the baby skunk 
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Skunks always play nice. They are safe 
and sanitary and as pets have qualities to 
rank them first—ahead of other household 
pets. The skunk never is offensive, with 
apologies tothe nose. ( Inly on the defen- 
sive does he use his disinfectant of loud 
and lasting fame. Although ever charged, 
unlike the barber, he never seeks to put 
something over on you, and charge for it. 

I was a wallflower at a skunk dance! 
Near my cabin one autumn noon I turned 
from the edge of the woods to look across 
a little grassy meadow. Five grown 
skunks, evenly spaced in a circle twelve or 
fifteen feet in diameter, were at play. All 
stood at attention, facing the center. 

As though at a signal the skunks sprang 
forward with stiff-legged jumps toward 
the center. They met in concert at the 
hub of the circle, noses together, and stood 
motionless for several seconds. 

Then in unison each bobbed backward 
to the place from which it started and 
stood facing the center. Once more all 
together, jumpety-jump, they went to the 
center. ‘Then noses together they waited 
in silence as though for a signal to sepa- 
rate and return. Backward and forward 
several times they moved in this play- 
dance, all keeping time, pausing at the 
center with noses together, pausing singly 
on the edge of the circle; all starting, 
stopping and moving with the regularity 
of clock work. 

Other enormous wheels tracked and 
trampled in snow showed that this is one 
style of skunk play. 


Rash Curiosity 


Another element to my woodcraft was 
added unexpectedly. I was trying for 
skunk photographs and endeavoring to 
see as much skunk life as possible and 
still retain an air of respectability. Rogers 
and I were camped in a beaver meadow 
with mountains and cantons round us. 
He was a tenderfoot. One morning he 
set off alone for ‘fan hour or two,” and as 
he passed where I was rashly digging into 
a skunk den, jokingly offered me _ his 
yellow slicker. 

Late in the afternoon I dug into the 
den. Ten skunks threw a barrage of 
musk; several raised a stink screen and 
prevented close-up photographs. The air 
was odious and in the thickening darkness 
I sought camp for fresh air and safety. 

Before noon Rogers sought camp. He 
had managed to keep track of the points 
of the compass, but not the direction to 
camp. After hours of wandering he 
climbed a peak. He reached the summit 
just after sundown, but darkness shut off 
the view. On the up-canon breezes the 
by-product of my investigations came 
floating to him. Having imagination he 
took skunk musk for his guiding star and 
followed his nose until my camp-fire came 
into view. 

For years I was a hunter of skunks—not 
for their furs but for interviews. Often 
while camping in other states or in the 
far north the message brought me by the 
wind caused me to turn from some wild 
life movie to call upon local skunks. Every 
skunk toward which I moved was normal 
—told the same old story—confronted me 
with the other end ready to be continued 
in our next. 

A skunk hunter needs a deep and 
lasting sense of humor—this of instinc- 
tive action and as enduring as ‘the scent 

(Continued on page 67) 
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(Left) 


rich and very cheap. 


The first hen house and scratching shed. 


(Center) They could not afford a cow, so they chose goats. 


The milk is 
(Right) The rock-and-mortar poultry house that cost less than a building of lumber 


How | Acquired My Little Farm 


Practical Advice by a Settler Who is Making 


OR years I had been casting 

longing eyes toward the West. 

Finally I came and bought 

ten acres of land on the in- 
stallment plan and worked for wages until 
I paid out on it. I had not sufficient 
money to go ahead and make the _neces- 
sary improvements and live until it was 
on a paying basis. I had an old-time 
friend working on a railroad back East 
who also wanted a home in California. 
He had sneulierche capital to go it alone, 
his health was frail and he had no 
previous experience in that line. I was 
born and raised on a farm. I had the 
land and experience and better health and 
strength than he had, though I was older. 
We went into partnership. He is still on 
the job, earning good wages. 

I bought a badly run- down horse, a set 
of harness and a strong spring wagon at a 
livery in the city, loaded up my duffle and 
drove out to the land. The first thing 
was a board shack, 12x 20, to live in. 
When our house is up, this shack will be 
a workshop and storeroom. Next came 
a stable and hen house, with a scratching 
shed between. When ready for pullets, 
we could not get any at any price. 
People were refusing $2.50 each for them, 
so we tried pigeons. We did not find 
them satisfac tory and sold them. ‘That 
set us back a year’s time and some money. 
lhe second year we got a bunch of pullets 
and 400 baby chicks. Now, in the third 
year, we have 125 laying hens and are 
gettingean average of six dozen eggs per 
day. Even at the present low prices, 
that means some proht. 

We soon needed more room for poultry. 
Lumber was out of sight and going higher. 
So I decided that I did not want to build 
of lumber, anyway. I had a_ better 
scheme. We are at the edge of the Sacra- 
mento valley, next the foothills. There 
is more than aplenty of rock on our own 
ind adjoining land. I gathered up and 
hauled loose rock, sand from a river three 
ules away, got 2 x 12 plank and set them 
p on edge 18 inches apart for the founda- 





the Grade Right Now 
By Wm. Corodon Lewis 


A Winner in Sunset's ‘‘Little Farm'’ Contest 
tion and filled in with rock and lime mor- 
tar, mixed the same as for laying brick. 
When set, I raised the plank, brought the 
outside one in so as to make a 12-inch 
wall, stood 2 x 4s up, properly braced so 
as to hold the plank in place and contin- 
ued to raise and fill in until the wall was 
the proper height. I put on a shingle 
roof, spread rocks over the floor, leveled 
it up, gave it a coat of lime mortar and a 
finishing coat of cement. It meant a ie 
of time “and hard work, but no one needs 
to be told the advantages of such a house 
over any kind made of wood. And the 
cost in money was nominal. 

We next wanted a cellar. We went to 
the foot of the hill a little distance back 
of the house, dug into the hill about 
twelve feet and built up stone walls about 
18 inches thick. I used 2 x 6 for rafters. 
I made the roof nearly flat with a post in 
the center to support it. I nailed boards 





The board shack that serves as home 
until the house is finished 


on the under side of the rafters, filled the 
spaces between them with chips from a 
planing mill in town, which I got for the 
hauling, stretched some old woven wire 
fencing over the top and gave it two coats 
of cement, about two inches thick alto- 
gether. 

If anyone can build a better cellar, I 


don’t know how he will do it. We 
will soon begin packing eggs and 
store them in the cellar until the 
price comes up in the winter. We 
will put up other buildings as we need 
them, with our own labor and the material 
now on the ground. If we had to buy 
lumber and hire a carpenter, we could 
not build at all. 

Last fall when a neighbor was pruning 
his vineyard [ said to him: 

“What is the show for some cuttings?” 
“First rate. Help yourself. Take all 
you want. 

I hauled home enough vines to make 
700 cuttings. ‘They were well rooted in 
a few months and are now set out in a 
fine vineyard. 

I gathered up black walnuts and peach 
stones and planted them in a cold frame 
to sprout. This winter they will be ready 
to graft. I will plant them among the 
grapes, the proper distance apart. We 
should begin getting returns from the 
grapes in about two years and will raise 
vegetables between the rows in the mean- 
time. When the trees are large enough 
to take the ground, we will cut out the 
grapes and have a permanent orchard, at 
no expense for nursery stock. 

We expect to increase our flock to 500 
or 600 laying hens and they will make us 
more than a living as we go along. 

We could not afford to buy a cow and 
have no suitable place to keep her, so we 
bought a goat. She gives a good supply 
of very rich milk. She has the run of the 
place and the only cost of keeping her, 
summer and winter, is a couple of hand- 
fuls of grain, night and morning. 

There are a great many people of mod- 
est means, dreaming of the time when they 
can own a little home in the West where 
they can make a modest living and enjoy 
life'while doing it. A crop of them come 
out every year and have a try at it and 
they almost invariably fail. They al- 
ways try to go it alone, most of them have 
no experience and not nearly enough 
(Continued on page 68) 
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The Man Who Astonished the Natives 


Two Chinese Maids With Modern Ideas—A Fancier 
of Living Rainbows--One Woman's Factory Success—A Recorder of Western History 








N a dismal night in December, 

1916, Tom MaclInnes, a Pacific 

coast promoter, arrived tn the 

ancient city of Canton, China, 
where massive walls for three thousand 
years had enclosed the activities of count- 
less Chinese. Nature had intended Tom 
for a poet and a dreamer, but circum- 
stances and environment had forced him 
to tread the rougher paths of law and 
business. ‘The son of Honorable T. R. 
MaclInnes, sometime leutenant-governor 
of British Columbia, Tom had become a 
first-class lawyer. He had acquired much 
knowledge of the Chinese 1n his home 
province of British Columbia, so that in 
1909 he was given the difhcult task of 
drawing up the Canadian Anti-Opium 
Act, and in 1910 the Canadian Chinese 
Immigration Act. Vie lding to the lure 
of the East he had gone to China and on 


towering walls and sluggish canals—the 
city of queer commerce. And from half- 
forgotten memories of the narrative of 
Marco Polo he imagined that there were 
great possibilities in the place, despite the 
narrow streets and alien citizenry. A few 
days spent wandering round satisfied 
him that the city was big in commercial 
potentialities if Western methods were 
applied. So he set about trying to 
capitalize his idea. 

He called on the British consul and 
thus they talked: 

“Yes, [ am from the Pacific coast,” 
said Tom. 

“What are you here for?” asked the 
consul, not cordially. 

“Thought I would like to build a tram- 
way,” Tom said in an offhand way, as if 
the wealth of fifty American capitalists 
was at his back. 


idea. “The old walls are no use now for 
defensive purposes. The city has grown 
far beyond them, till they are practically 
in the heart of the busiest section. They 
form nearly a circle. Take them down, 
sweep away a few hundred of these narrow 
streets and you have at your disposal a 
fine area for a wide boulevard on which 
to run motor cars or electric trolleys.” 
But the consul’s only advice was for the 
promoter to go home. ‘Tom did not go 
home. He persuaded the consul to get 
him invited to a New Year’s reception the 
Chinese governor of Canton was giving. 
At this function his good luck began, for 
he met Judge Peter Hing, an old friend 
who had lived many years in Vancouver, 
and who was the first Chinese to graduate 
from MacGill University. He also met Lin 
Tze-Feng, the governor’s secretary, whom 
he had known the previous year 1n Paris. 


the aforesaid night in late December had “Where?” Through their aid he secured an audience 
arrived in Canton. He had only a forlorn “Here, in this bright city of Canton.” with the governor of Canton, a six-foot 


hope in his heart, a preposterous scheme 


in his head and next to nothing in his consul was plainly contemptuous. 
refused to be was followed a few days later by another, 
He proceeded to outline his when the promoter faced the governor 


pocket. He had heard much of Canton, But the 
the city of atrociously narrow streets, squelched. 

















It took nerve to do it, but Tom Mac!nnes had the nerve 


the ancient city of Canton, China. starting the job with 


empty poc kets but al so with one big idea 


“Well, well, that’s a large order.” The northerner named Chu Ching-lan, and put 


before him his idea. This first meeting 


and some Chinese engineers who spoke 
English. At this meeting Tom soon sensed he was “losing 
face,” he having made no mention of ‘“‘cumshaw.” He 
had nothing to sell but an idea and no money to pay in 
“cumshaw,” as pay in advance to grafting officials is 
called. Yet he knew it was an unheard-of thing to grant 
any concessions in China to foreigners without prelimi- 
nary contributions of this nature, and in that critical 
moment he was guided by his knowledge of psychology 
to do the unexpected. So he cut his explanations short 
and said impressively to the secretary: 

“Tell His Excellency that this tramway project 1s 
after all only a small affair with me and my clients. 
We have enormous projects in China, and I came here 
first, as the tramway was the smallest of the under- 
takings we have in view. I have shown you how much 
good would come to the city by my project. If there 
really be any desire on your part to take advantage of 
our proposal, the only way in which I can be assured of 
your Excellency’s approval is for him to pay me a small 
sum, say two thousand dollars, to cover the expenses 
of an engineer of mine to give an estimate on the work.” 

Having said this the promoter took his leave in fear 
and trembling, yet still hopeful. 

And this psychology of the unexpected turn won. A 
few days later Tom received word that the governor 
thought well of the scheme and would advance the 
money, so he wired for a Canadian engineer. ‘The 
engineer laid out boulevards on paper and made a map 
of what walls and streets were to be obliterated. From 
the governor MacInnes then got the concession of 
building a tramway. Still he was not much better off 
than when he started because he had no money of his 
own to make the concession into an actual money- 
making tramway system. But he was satisfied. He 
figured that if he could get this much money out of his 
idea, he might find some other Chinese to go in with 
him on making the concession into a worth-while thing 
After many weary months of trying, with several! 
—— caused by incipient revolutions, he got 

1 Chinese capitalist, Eng Hok Fong, to put up th 
money. ‘The great walls were torn down over six miles 
of way and many streets done away with. Canton wa: 
given wide boulevards and a motor-bus system, =fte 
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Mary Chin, American-born, will take to 
China her university education and 


teach the girls of a Chinese college 


the fashion of certain European cities, as 
it was found this could be operated more 
economically than an electric railway 
which was first intended should be 
built. 

MacInnes has been home for a visit to 
the Pacific coast, but has sailed away again 
to China to put through a still greater 
project of which in time the world will 
hear. Francis Dickie. 


U Uv 


WO dainty Chinese maids of Seattle, 
Washington, American born, are 
seeking a university education in order 
that they may take the educational 
methods of the Occident to the Orient— 
a land they have not yet seen. To Miss 
Mary Chin and Miss Lena Chinn, the 
former a freshman at the University of 
Washington, the latter a_ high-school 
student, China is a distant, mystic empire 
associated with dragons and age-old 
customs. Both are daughters of mer- 
chants in the Chinese quarter. Mary 
spells her surname with one ‘‘n” and 1s 
no relation to Lena, who has two “‘ns” in 
hers. They have many suitors among 
the wealthy young Chinese but have not 
considered marriage. 
“Our ambition,” explains Mary, “‘is to 
omplete our education and then go to 
China and teach school.” 


Interesting Westerners 


Mary and Lena can speak only the 
language of Kwangtung Province. This 
fact presents difficulties, inasmuch as a 
different dialect is spoken in the score of 
provinces scattered throughout China. 

“But we can teach in one of the larger 
girl’ s schools in Kwangtung,” says Mary. 

“Some school like the Poy Ching College 
in Canton, the largest in the province. 
China offers us a field of real usefulness.” 

The girls are studying sanitation, com- 
munity organization, welfare and other 
means of service. 

Although bright cheer radiates from 
their faces there lingers a sadness 1n their 
hearts for the famine-stricken land of 
their ancestors. When appearing as assis- 

tants to committees of relief for suflerers in 
China they are attired in the richly bro- 
caded and colorful costumes of the Orient, 
but at all other times are dressed in the 
prevailing American modes. 

GILBERT GORDON. 


uU DU 
OU step from the bright sunlit street 
into another world, a world suddenly 
sunken to marine depths, wr green in the 
light that filters through glass bowls of 
tideless water. It is quiet in the little 
shop—quiet with the intensity of sub- 
marine existence. Semi-opaque glass con- 
fronts you, swaying with weeds. Out of 

















Norman La Plant's hobby is iridescent 
fish. Sometimes he comes up from 
aquarium depths in search of plant 
food for his living rainbows 
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jJormosa, 


her 


Both girls are specializing 


Lena Chinn, Mary's chum, shares 
ambition. 


In various lines of social service 


the growths a black dot materializes, 
grows larger, seems about to bump into 
the glass, then turns, and a vivid flash of 
color astounds you. While you marvel 
at the vision a smiling gentleman comes 
from the regions to the rear of the shop to 
explain that the vision is a Paradise fish. 

If you are interested Norman La Plant 
will exhibit other specimens of iridescent 
fish that have come to him from Africa, 
China, the South Sea Islands—all parts 
of the world. Queer denizens of alien 
waters these: are. Gorgeous Japanese 
snails move slowly about inside. their 
artistically made bowls—for La Plant is 
not an ordinary fish fancier; he is a sculp- 
tor as well, and designs the bronze frames 
for the aquariums. He brings close to the 
glass with his little net the Heterandria 
Leshistes reticulatis, the rare 
Rubra, Xiphophorus helleri and Mollient- 
sia latipinna, some of them not half so 
long as their names, but all exquisitely 
colorful and delicately shaped. He will 
explain how simple it 1s to raise these tiny 
beauties; how by cultivating aquatic plants 
the necessity for changing the water is 
obviated, and by breeding crustaceans 

a as cypris and _ cyclops—the 
H. C. L. of the marine population is 
pri dil Plants such as the sagit- 
tarius, water poppy and Egyptian lily, 
besides being beautiful, perform the same 














Last spring Mrs. Harry O'Brien started to 
make dresses at home with four helpers. 
Now she employs forty, does a $3560 
monthly business and is building a 


factory for a hundred workers 


purifying function for sea atmosphere that 
trees and plants do for the earth. The 
Japanese snails, too, for all their regal ha- 
biliments are content to act as scavengers. 
About ten years ago La Plant became 
interested in iridescent fish as a hobby, 
starting with a few specimens given by a 
friend. His interest grew until the hobby 
now provides him with a_ livelihood. 
Besides being a fancier of living rainbows, 
La Plant is a sculptor of note. He has 
exhibited at the National Academy in 
New York and other eastern institutions. 
His fountain groups adorn a number of 
wealthy estates. He has _ frequently 
exhibited in San Francisco, his home town, 
and is well known for his portrait casts 
and poetic figures. Ropert J. Roe. 


U iU 


CIRCUS which came to her town 
when she was a young girl is the 
reason why Mrs. Harry O’Brien of Cen- 
tralia, Washington, is manufacturing a 
popular line of dresses, is the head of a 
company doing a business of $3500 a 
month, is now employing forty people 
instead of the four she first hired, and 
why she is building a factory which will 
house at least a hundred workers. 
When the eventful circus came, and 
she had to have a new dress, she made one 
herself by hand. It was a success, and 


Interesting Westerners 


she decided to make designing clothes her 
profession when she grew up. She worked 
at different shops after she had finished 
finally graduating at a famous 
dressmaking school. Then came marriage 
and a small daughter. Mrs. O’Brien has 
always been fond of girls, having raised 
two besides her own, and she was impressed 
last winter with the scarcity of attractive 
clothes for growing girls. She made a 
few original dresses for her own family, 
and her experience told her they were 
dresses which would sell in the shops, so 
she finished some samples in her little 
home and took them to merchants in 
various Puget Sound cities. ‘They were 
interested without exception and orders 
came at once. Within a few weeks after 
she started last spring Mrs. O’Brien had 
several power machines, and as many 
women as she could crowd into her house, 
sewing for her. Orders came pouring in 
so fast that she rented another place and 
put in more machines. When that 
location became too small, plans were 
drawn for a first-class factory building to 
care for the steadily increasing demand 
for the dresses. 

“Tt means hard work,” said Mrs. 
O’Brien, “and I wouldn’t advise anyone 
to get into the manufacturing business 
unless willing to give fifteen hours a day. 
I do my own designing and cutting and 
frequently work until two or three in the 
morning. Success has come to me so 
rapidly that my chief trouble now is 
keeping up to the orders which the sales- 
men send in.” Frepa A. TILDEN. 


uU UV 


HOMAS C. Russell reproduces rare 

historical works with extraordinary 
skill and exactitude. He embellishes 
them with annotations which make their 
reference value twice as great; he endows 
them with some subtle quality of his 
creative spirit, rendering them veritable 
reincarnations instead of mere counter- 
feits. His books go to collectors all over 
the world and to foreign libraries and 
museums. They are hand-set in the 
basement of his home in San Francisco. 
There is no sign on the door, yet here come 
letters and treasure-seeking bibliophiles 
from the earth’s far corners. 

In the early seventies Russell began his 
career as a printer, working in various 
cities until he entered the higher realms of 
book-printing. In San _ Francisco he 
married, settled down, read proof on 
Bancroft’s histories, assisted Judge Fairall 
in putting into print the Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure and eventually began the work that 
has made him noted in his particular line. 

During the Vigilante days one Ned 
McGowan was long and vigorously 
hunted as an alleged accessory-before-the- 
fact in the James King of William murder. 
He escaped, returned when things were 
quieter and wrote a book, justifying him- 
self. It was called “The Narrative of 
Ned McGowan,” privately printed, and 
was one of the scarcest units of Cali- 


school, 
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forniana. At the request of collectors 
Russell reproduced this book, a limited 
edition of two hundred. ‘This led to the 
reprinting of an equally rare, historically 
important volume, “Forbes’ History of 
California,” which had been published in 
1839 by a small house in Chichester, 
England, and was the first Californian 
history in the English tongue. Russell 
printed two hundred and fifty copies with 
annotations that enhz anced its value. 

A recent work was “The Voyage of the 
Sonora,” a chronicle of the second 
Bucareli expedition in 1775 and of great 
historical importance. Russell unearthed 
this from a large volume known as Bar- 
rington’s Miscellanies, amid much useless 
matter. It represented the translation of 
a manuscript stolen from the Hydro- 
graphic Office at Madrid and done into 
English by the Honorable Daines Bar- 
rington, a British lawyer. The charts 
attached to the original were lost, but 
Russell after arduous research discovered 
one of them in the University of California 
library and included it in his volume, also 
correcting by careful analysis and com- 
parisons a number of errors in dates and 
the like made by the author, Don Fran- 
cisco Antonio Mourelle. 

There is another book in preparation, a 
series of letters by “Dame Shirley,” a 














Thomas C. Russell prints books of historical 
importance. He isn't at all interested 
in anything unless it demands 


exhaustive research 


schoolmistress of 1849 in San Francisco. 
These letters, written to an eastern 
relative, contain the details of Bret 
Harte’s two most famous stories, ‘The 
Luck of Roaring Camp” and “The Out- 
casts of Poker Flat,” settling for all tim« 
the many disputes as to the origin of thes: 
tales. L. J. STELLMAN. 





A row of solemn little palm trees, 
Gravely quiet each, unstooping, 


Modest fringed fans stiffly drooping— 
Convent maids prim in the sunshine. 


Fantasy 


Comes the wild West Wind to tease them 
By Blows awry their staid perfections, 


Frances Mathilda 
Purdy 


Fringed skirts stream in all directions— 
Reckless, twisting Hula dancers. 
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Can you make fried foods 


eyeaseless and dainty enough 


jor dessert o 


FO y w ey * 
Bx A. een, 


A New Fried Apple Dessert 


An apple, boiled in syrup, then fried in Crisco, 
gives a dessert of a newand delicious taste. Fol- 
low this exclusive recipe—one of many in the 
cookbook offered below, 


Apples with Red Currant Jelly 


6 cooking apples 6 glace cherries 
4 tablespoonfu.s flour red currant jelly 
1 egg Crisco 

cake crumbs syrup 

apricot jam 


Choose apples as much as possible same size, 
peel and core them carefully, so as not to break 
them. Put 1 cupful syrup in pan or baking tin, 
put in apples and cook over fire or in oven until 
nearly done. Baste them occasionally with sy- 
rup. Let them get cold, then roll them in flour, 
brush over with beaten egg, toss in sifted cake 
crumbs, and fry in hot Crisco a golden brown. 
Drain on piece of paper, fill centers with apricot 
jam, cut out some rounds of red currant jelly, 
place 1 on top of each apple and a glace cherry 
on that. Dish up and serve hot or cold. An 
apricot syrup should be sent to table separately 
with apples. 


Should Fat be Heated in a 
Hot or Cold Kettle? 


The answers to practical questions like this, 
covering all branches of cookery, make “A 
Calendar of Dinners’’ one of the most helpful 
books a housekeeper could have. Its author, 
Marion Harris Neil, formerly cookery editor of 
“The Ladies Home Journal’, fills 231 pages 
with cookery instructions drawn from her wide 
experience, gives instructions for marketing and 
carving, tables of weights and measures, cook- 
ery time tables, 615 exclusive recipes, and 365 
complete dinner menus—one for every day in 
the year. You cannot duplicate this book at 
any bookstore. Each book costs almost fifty 
cents to print, You can get one copy for only 
10c in stamps mailed with 
your name and address to 
Section W-1, Department of 
Home Economics, ‘he Proc- 
ter & Gamble Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
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ALF the credit for dain- 
H ty, greaseless fried food 
goes to the skill of the cook, 
and half to the frying fat. 


Thecook’spart liesin knowing 
how to heat the fat without 
spoiling its quality ; in knowing 
how much fat to use and how 
hot it should be; in knowing 
how to coat the food for frying 
and tell when it is done; and 
in knowing how to drain off 
the surplus fat while the food 
is still warm. 


The fat, for perfect results, 
should be of vegetable origin, 
so it will not make the food 
hard to digest; it should be 
tasteless, so it will give no fatty 
flavor to delicate foods; it 
should give up its heat quickly 
to form on the food a protect- 
ing crust that will keep the 
fat out and the flavor in; it 


Crisco is sold by grocers every- 
where, in sanitary, sealed cans, 
holding one pound, net weight, 
andupwards. Never sold in bulk, 


RISCO 


for Frying -For Shortening 
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should heat without smoking, 
so that the frying kettle is 
pleasant and easy to use; it 
should not take up any food 
odors or flavors, so that it can 
simply be strained after each 
frying and kept always ready 
to use again. 


You can get a// of these qual- 
ities for perfect frying in 
Crisco, the modern, vegetable 
cooking fat. You can get the 
expert directions that will en- 
able you to do your part right, 
in the complete cookbook of- 
fered at the left. You need 
not bea user of Crisco in order 
to get the cookbook. But we 
are sure that if you once try 
Crisco, as directed, you never 
will go back to old-fashioned 
methods or old-fashioned 
cooking fat. 


for Cake Making 
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The Wise Man 


the road with Tuck and Chiquita and the 
baby and Chiquita’s sister, Dolores. 

“T fetched you some company, Spike,” 
said Tuck. “I want to ditch the girls here 
for a few hours while I breeze down 
through Middle Pass and see a man on 
particular business.” 


“Middle Pass!” said I, starting my 
nightmare all over again. “All right; the 


girls can go in and make themselves at 
home in the but I reckon I'll go 
along with you. 

“Slam!” said young Dolores, making a 
face at me. “We can’t-go into his old 
house after that, Chiquita. If Tuck won’t 
take us along, we'll have to build a fire 
and camp in the corral.” 

“But Tuck,” said I, too earnest to josh 
with Dolores, “I know that old Hemp—”’ 

“Silence in the ranks!” cut in Tuck, 
looking at me hard. “I know you like to 
ride on rubber, but you aint going to be so 
ongentlemanly as to leave these two ladies 
stuck out in the middle of nowhere alone, 
and night coming on. By the way, have 
you seen anything more of that wild 
mave rick we run across the other day?’ 

“T wanted to tell you just that,” said I. 
“He was seen over near Middle Pass this 
noon.” 

“Well, I’ll keep my eye out for him,” 
said Tuck. ‘Much obliged, old hand. 
You give the girls their supper, and I'll be 
back by ten or eleven, and then you can 
ride into town with us and help eat 
Christmas dinner tomorrow. Adios.” 

I stood looking after the car like a kid 

that has been naughty and is kept home 
from the picnic ontil Dolores asked me if 
I had a girl over in Middle Pass. Then I 
drawed a long breath and led the way into 
the house, as onhappy with two lovely 
ladies as I ever expect to be. .While I 
talked to them about this and that and 
praised up the size, heft, muscle and good 
books of the baby, ‘like a man is expected 
to, I was thinking about something else 
and shivering a little on the insides as I 
reckoned that it would still be daylight 
when Tuck snorted up the long hill into 
Middle Pass. I don’t generally play the 
old lady so, bit then Tuck was Tuck, and 
I was plumb beat out with riding and I 
had a hunch that some thing horrible was 
going to happen even if it was Christmas 
eve. 

We had supper and Chiquita put the 
baby to sleep on my bed, and then we sat 
and talked ontil it was time for Tuck to be 
back, but no Tuck. It didn’t worry them 
any, but it did me, and even the chance of 
having Dolores to myself, with no other 
sweet Williams hanging round, couldn’t 
make me anything but fidgety and absent- 
minded. Pretty soon a queer sound come 
from the bedroom where the baby was, 
and my hunch of horror begun to work 
itself out. We heard a cough that seemed 
a whole lot too big and ugly to come from 
his little red mouth, and when we went in 
he was laying back with his head boring 
into the pillow, fighting for breath in a 
way that made chills chase each other up 
my back. 

“Oh, Lord!” thinks I. 
but I didn’t say anything. 


house, 


” 


“He’s dying,” 
Chiquita 


crouched down on the edge of the bed and 
put her hands on him in “the mother w ay 
and looked at him, thinking hard. 


Continued from page 36) 


“It’s croup,” she said, talking more to 
herself than Dolores and me. “I have 
read up on about everything else, but I 


didn’t expect croup for a year or two yet. 
Dolores, what was it mother used to do 
for croup?” 

“T never had it, Chiquita,” said Do- 
lores, her face full of scare, ‘‘and I was too 
young to remember the others. You must 
know.” 

“Tt didn’t happen many times,” said 
Chiquita, trying to keep her words steady, 
“and all I remember 1s the fright. No 
medicine here, anyway, and no Tuck, and 
no car. Spike, how far is the nearest 
phone?” 

“Eight miles,” said I, hating to say it. 

“Too far,” she said with a catch in her 
voice. “Too far, but you must start, at 
least. Ride down the road as fast as you 
can, but if you meet a car for mercy’s sake 
stop it and bring it here. Dolores and I 
will do whatever we can think of.” 

I whirled out of the room, chased by the 
noise of that horrible cough and glad to 
get away, but as I jerked open the kitchen 
door I stopped dead with the muzzle of a 
sixshooter jammed against my belt buckle 
and Old Man Hempson glaring into my 
eyes. 

“Does f | uck 
he snarled. 

“Haven’t you seen him today?” 
back. 

“No.” 

“Thank God!” said I. “And now you 
take that gun off of my stomach and quit 
movie acting and let me out of here. I got 
more important things than you to think 
about. ‘There’s a couple of ladies ma- 
rooned here with a awful sick baby, and I 
got to reach a doctor.” 


Williams want to see me?” 


I shot 


T that minute Chiquita come out of 

the bedroom with the baby in her arms, 
and something made Hempson slip his gun 
back into its place. He limped a step or 
two into the kitchen, staring at her while 
she stared at him. They didn’t know each 
other and naturally I wasn’t anxious to in- 
troduce them. I didn’t blame Hempson 
for staring. Chiquita must have been 
something to gaze at after days and nights 
in the brush. With her face so solemn and 
the baby’s head against her cheek, I was 
reminded of the Mother and Child in the 
U hristm: 1S pictures. 

“Hm, it’s the old barks like Lafe used 
to have,” said Hempson after a minute. 
“Give him here!” 

The old man was ga’nt and dirty, with 
his eyes bloodshot and white bristles all 
round his jaw, and Chiquita stepped back 
and held the baby tighter. Hempson on- 
derstood, and a hard grin flickered on his 


face. 

“Oh, I won’t eat him,” he said. “I 
raised four of my own, though I aint 
specially proud of the job. My old lady 
was a master hand at doctoring kids. 
Lemme take him.” 

He slung the baby into his left arm as if 
he was used to it, and laid his hand on the 
little heaving chest and listened to the 
breathing for a minute. 

“Spike, you got any hot water?” he 
asked. 


“Teakettle and reservoy,” I answered. 

“Get a hot bath ready for him,” rapped 
out the old man. “And you,” he went on, 
handing the baby back to Chiquita, ‘‘peel 
him, quick. Somebody get me some bran 
and onions, lively!” 

And SO, all in a minute, we were all hard 
at work, with that ga’nt, snake-eyed old 
outlaw driving us, and we taking his orders 
as if he wasaangel. The baby was peeled 
by the time his bath was ready and the old 
man let him down into the water. I was 
paying most attention to the little fellow’s 
choking, but I couldn’t help noticing how 
queer Hempson’s knotty hairy hands 
looked on the smooth soft little body. He 
knowed his business, though, and seemed 
to get a sort of fun out of the job, and as 
we seen the baby get easier under his work 
even Chiquita lost her suspiciousness and 
hopped round waiting on him with shiny 
eyes. 

“Now that towel!” he 
a while, “and a blanket. 
and onions into a poultice 
but hot as the devil.” 

About that time the door edged open 
behind me and I found Tuck Williams 
looking over my shoulder with his mouth 
dropped open. I pushed him into the sad- 
dle room and whispered a dozen words in 
his ear to make him stay there, for I didn’t 
want the old man excited or put out till 
his job was done. And gloriously the old 
man done it. He rubbed the baby down 
like a professional and wrapped him up 
and took him into the bedroom. Then he 
took the poultice from Dolores, stripped 
up his sleeve and tried it on his bare arm, 
waved it round a spell to cool it and then 
laid it on the baby’s little round chest. As 
he hunched there on the edge of the bed, 
watching, he seemed to have forgot all 
about Tuck Williams and cusswords and 
guns, and you might have took him for a 
real good, grandfatherly old man. But he 
little knowed that he was doctoring Tuck 
Williams’ baby, and less that Tuck Wil- 
liams himself was watching him in the 
shadow of the doorjamb. The stillness 
lasted quite a long while, with the old man 
perched on the edge of the bed and the 
women looking on with their arms round 
each other and me filling the doorway to 
keep Tuck from showing. 

“He’ll do for now,’ 


snapped after 
Get that bran 
not too thick 


said Hempson 


finally. “Keep him warm and don’t let 
that poultice freeze on him. I got to be 
going. Spike, you come outside a 
minute—’ 


“Hands up, Hempson,” said Tuck, 
shoving me to one side and covering him. 
The old man jumped and blazed out with 
a mouthful of language that didn’t take 
no account of ladies and babies, but he 
put up his hands. 

“That’s all right,” said Tuck. “I 
won’t shoot you, but I aint going to let 
you shoot me ontil we discuss matters. 
Hempson, about a month ago I walloped 
you alongside of the jaw. That wasn’t 
hardly fair, considering my size and your 
age, and I apologize. But since then you 
have had the pleasure of cussing me out 
once and shooting at me twice. The 
account pretty near balances, don’t it? 
But besides all that, you have done a big 
thing tonight for my baby—” 

“Your baby!” gurgled Hempson. 
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N the kitchen when you want salt 
in a hurry do you have to crack 
it up with the ice pick before you 
can use it? 
At the table do you thump the salt 
cellar up and down on your palmand 
mutter to yourself? 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 


“*The Salt of the Earth’’ 











If you do, stop now—there’s a 
remedy. Morton Salt doesn’t cake, 
clog or stick. When it rains—it 
pours. It’s always ready when you 
want it. 











First for convenience, then for flavor- 
Morton’s; get another package today. 


CHICAGO 



























































































58 The Wise Man: Badger Clark 


“Yes, he gets his beauty from his “The sheriff 


mother, so naturally you didn’t notice me 


in him,” said Tuck. ‘But he’s mine, the will. It’s our scrap, onderstand.” 


only one I’ve got, and it looks as if you 
had pulled him out of a pretty hard fix 
tonight. If you’re agreeable, I’m willing 
to call off this shooting business for good.” 


“Sounds nice,” growled the old man, and come down with a bang. 
the circumstances and lowered one hand _ the hoist in town, ten miles away, blowing 


“but it don’t get me nothing. Your law 

hounds are all on my trail.” to run his 
“Nary one!” said Tuck in his highest, thoughtful way 

moralest way. “I aint that sort, Hemp- 

son. This row of ours isa personality, and _ last, ‘“‘you’re a man. 

nobody on earth knows a thing about it just a officer.” 

but you and me and Spike Saddler.” 


sleeve across 


“A little of both,” laughed Tuck, ‘and with a good, hot meal of chuck 
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you're a old humdinger. Do we call it 


‘The sheriff never heard of it and never square?” 


He stretched out a hand, and Hempson, 
staggering a little and looking old and weak 


HE old man looked jarred and foolish, and, someway, pitiful all of a sudden, got 
like you feel when yougoupstairsinthe up and took it. Just then I waved my 
dark and lift your foot one step too many arms for them to be still. The door stood 


He forgot open and we could hear the whistle on 


his nose in a_ for the change of shift at midnight. 
“Ladies and gentlemen,” said I, “it’s 


“Why, Tuck Williams,” he stuttered at Christmas morning. Peace and good will 
I reckoned you were to men—and women—and babies. Hemp- 


son, do you reckon you could get away 


3) 





The Pulse of the West 


(Continued from page 16) 


form a line to the right—as fast as the give-away mach- 
inery would work. 

His appointment as Secretary of the Interior indicated 
that the Harding Administration intended to loosen up, 
that the goose was ready for the carving and that the 
faithful would receive large slices of the breast. Now the 
process is beginning. Already a bill has been introduced 
with Secretary Fall’s approval to lease non-irrigable Western 
grazing lands to stockmen. Such a step is desirable, except 
that Fall’s bill fixes a maximum annual rental of less than 
two cents per acre per annum and turns the administration 
of the leased domain over to the Interior Department which 
has no machinery to enforce its regulations except the 
officials of the local land offices, all of them appointed for 
political services. 

The second attack upon the conservation policies insti- 
tuted by Roosevelt is an attempt to take the Forest Service 
during the general reorganization upheaval and shove it 
from the Department of Agriculture into the new Depart- 
ment of Public Works, Albert Fall, Secretary. 

The proper handling of timber and grazing land presents 
the same problems as the efficient management of a diversi- 
fied farm. Is not the wood lot part of a really efficient 
farm? Once upon a time the National lorests were admin- 
istered by the Interior Department, but this administration 
was so pronounced a failure that it was transferred to the 
Department of Agriculture which already handled the tech- 
nical problems of timber production. 

Since then real progress has been made in timber con- 
servation. Right now several large Western lumber com- 
panies are getting ready to practise for their own profit those 
scientific conservation policies Secretary Fall condemns. 

To put the Forest Service into the political atmosphere of 
the Interior Department would be a calamity. The Far 
West must be on its guard. No man avowedly an enemy of 
the Roosevelt conservation policies must be allowed to put 
his hands on the principal offspring of these policies, the 
Forest Service. 

President Harding would do well to remember what the 
Pinchot-Ballinger controversy did to Taft. 


U U 


What Happened While Secretary Fall was declaring that 
our natural resources can not and will not 
be exhausted, Secretary Hoover was 
conferring with scientists and packers, 


to the Sockeye 
on the Fraser 

endeavoring to bring about action to save what is left of the 
Pacific Coast and Alaska salmon. The conference opened 
shortly after John P. Babcock, assistant commissioner of 
fisheries of British Columbia, had made a careful survey 
of the spawning grounds at the headwaters of the Fraser 





river, principal source of the sockeye salmon that were the 
foundation of Puget Sound’s fishing industry. 
In his report on conditions Commissioner Babcock says: 

“The number of sockeye salmon that reached the head 
waters of the Fraser River basin this year was less than 
last year and much less than four years ago, the brood- 
year of this year’s run. 

“In consequence there can be little return from this 
year’s spawning. ‘The great run of former ‘big years’ has 
been almost entirely destroyed. ‘The remnant of the great 
run does not now exceed that of the lean years. 

“Few fish remain of that vast horde that formerly 
swarmed in the Fraser every fourth year. 

“The run of sockeye that produced a pack of 1,500,000 
cases in 1909, 2,400,000 cases in 1913, and 550,000 cases 
in 1917, this year produced less than 150,000 cases and few 
fish escaped capture and spawned.” 

And these are the expert’s conclusions: 

“All fishing will have to be suspended for a long period 
of years to produce a run large enough to be of commercial 
importance. The Fraser can no longer be considered a 
salmon river. It does not produce salmon in sufhcient 
numbers to be considered a factor in our fishery wealth. 

“It has ceased to produce sockeye. It was formerly the 
greatest sockeye stream in the world.” 
In the face of this evidence, has any responsible official 
the hardihood to repeat that our natural resources are inex- 
haustible and should be made more easy of access? 


U U 


Slaughtering If the good fellows of the B. P. O. E. are 
the Elks for real friends of the noble animal whose 
Their Teeth name their organization bears, they will 


follow the lead of the Hoquiam, Washing- 
ton lodge and do away with the custom of wearing elk 
teeth on their watch chains. These teeth have attained a 
commercial value of ten to fifteen dollars apiece solely 
because the Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks uses 
the elk tooth as its emblem. In order to obtain these 
teeth, hunters go out into the Olympic National Forest, 
slaughter elks indiscriminately, cut out the two valuable 
teeth and leave the carcass to rot. One herd of twenty- 
eight which roamed over the holdings of the Polson Logging 
Company, has dwindled to seven in the last two years. 
Poachers killed the other twenty-one for the sake of the 
teeth. And the other bands of southwestern Washington 
show a similar decrease. 

J. W. Kinney, state supervisor of game and game fish 
in Washington and a good Elk, threw his elk-tooth emblem 
into Puget sound. Many other Washington Elks fol- 
lowed his example, but official action is needed to render 
elk teeth commercially valueless, thus depriving poachers 
of their strongest incentive. 
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Ce EARL embodies the four essentials of a worth- The EARL high-powered motor will delight you with 
while car: Appearance, Performance, Comfort, Dura- its quick pick-up and reserve energy under all conditions 
bility. It appeals at once to your love of the beautiful of traffic. For two years its hill-climbing ability at low 


and your common sense. No car of its size swings so near . . ¢ 
1 you bichaaeats ee oes Oe . as well as high speeds has proved its remarkable range of 
the road. It will win the admiration of yourself, your 
r ave . é 7 OWT. 
family and your friends at first glance and give generously, 


day in and day out, any service you ask. The only way to judge its beauty is to see it The only 


Those who take an honest pride in their belongings, who way to know its comfort is to ride in it. The only way to 
seek to rise above the commonplace in their homes and 
their dress, will find the EARL the car they have long dealer now—test for yourself this new value of today. 


wanted to see in front of their doors, Detailed specifications mailed on request. 


EARL MOTORS, duac., JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


CANADIAN EARL MOTORS, Etd., BROCKVILLE, ONTARIO 
JAMES R. FINDLATER, Vice-President, Pacific Coast Manager, Bellevue Hotel, San Francisco, California 


realize its performance is to drive it. Go to your EARL 





MITCHELL-LEWIS-STAVER CO. PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS MITCHELL-LEWIS-STAVER CO. 
932 Twelfth Street 120 Lincoln Street 
Seattle, Washington Spokane, Washington 
FRANK O. RENSTROM CO. H. J. WURZBURGER H. J. WURZBURGER MITCHELL-LEWIS-STAVER CO. 
Van Ness at Go den Gate 11th and Hope Streets San Diego Broadway and Everett Streets 


San Francisco, California Los Angeles, California California Portland, Oregon 
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In this charmingly simple dwelling a small vestibule gives immediate shelter from winter storms 


N the opinion of many persons 

familiar with the architecture of 

various periods, the English cottage 

type is most admirably suited to the 
dwelling of so-called “‘modest”’ size. No 
matter how small the structure, the 
characteristics of an English cottage can 
be appropriately adapted to give it the 
charm of the picturesque. 


Old Ideas in 
New Designs 


Fortunately for the home-builder, there 
are no copyrights or patents in architec- 
ture. We can all borrow ideas with 
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unlimited freedom. The English have 
borrowed here and there from many a 
bygone period of history and have also 
originated distinctive styles, many of 
which have contributed to the coziness of 
their cottages. The Dutch and Italian 
influence have added particularly pleasing 
touches that are equally appropriate for 
small houses, especially when they have 








An interesting and substantial example of brick construction with arches over entrance and casement windows 
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Karpen Suite of Modern Design, Style 604 


Guaranteed 
Upholstered 4 H 


Furniture 
CHICAGO -NEW YORK 
On every piece I Ud RK N I I U R E 


Make sure it ts there 





ORE than a superficial inspection 
is necessary if you would choose 
really good furniture. Beautiful fur- 
niture of unknown make, which to 
all outward appearances may seem of 
good quality and workmanship, very 








often fails to pass the test of time. 


Karpen Furniture, beautiful and in excellent 
taste, possesses those inbuilt Karpen qualities 
which assure the owner of comfort and good 
appearance even after years of usage. 


Wisely then, do discriminating people look 
for the small Karpen name-plate which is a 
symbol of unquestioned guarantee. 


We shall be glad to send you upon re- 
quest Book P of “Distinctive Designs” 
with name of nearest Karpen Dealer 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 


Exhibition Rooms Exhibition Rooms 


801-811 S. Wabash Ave. 37th St. and Broadway 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Also manufacturers of Karpen Fiber Rush and Reed Furniture 
and Dining Office and Windsor Chatrs 


Arm Chair and End Table Matching Suite Above 
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The curved entrance to this cottage has been given an American interpretation 


plastered exteriors. However, shingles 
and clapboards are frequently used with 
good effect in the cottage, lines and color 
making up for the difference in building 
material 

A traveler in the British Isles may well 
have gained inspiration for a home from 
such famous literary shrines as the 
Robert Burns cottage at Alloway, near 
Ayr, Scotland; Dove Cottage at Gras- 
mere, the home of William Wordsworth 
in the English lake district, and John 
Milton’s cottage at Chalfont St. Giles 
In the Burns cottage is seen an example 
of the English cottage in its simplest 
style; in the Wordsworth place a cottage 
that has a style of its own, while the 
Milton dwelling has the irregular roof 
lines that any historic building 1s apt to 
possess through the additions acquired 
from time to time. The Milton cottage 
has the half-timber construction seen on 
the famous Shakespe are house at Sti at- 
ford-on-Avon. ‘The irregular roof line is 
perhaps the most characteristic feature of 
the typical English cottage. ‘The extreme 
pointed gables, often called Queen Anne, 
are being revived in America. Equally 
popular is the roof formed by a gable that 
extends down longer on one side than the 
other, as shown in the attractive brick 
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dwelling on a preceding page. Such an 
extension frequently permits a room be- 
neath it to project from the main building. 
Many times the edge of the gable is sloped 
off for further variety, or it may be curved 
in a graceful way as in the illustration at 
the top of this page. This is the American 
adaptation of the thatched roof. Most of 
the modern roofs covering an English 
cottage type of dwelling are shingled. To 
carry out an extremely weather-stained 
effect there are shingles on the market of 
mottled hues such as red, green and 
brown, that imitate an aged, moss-grown 
root. 

As noticeable as the irregular roof of an 
English cottage is the roofed entrance, an 
arched outdoor vestibule leading the way 
to the front door. Even where the 
entrance porch is not enclosed to any 


extent a roof is apt to be suggested. lhe 
arch, it is said, is the Italian influence on 
the English cottage, being copied from the 


celebrated Italian, Palladio, of the Italian 
Renaissance period. Quaintly latched 
and hinged doors offer possibilities for 
ceiving the cottage individuality. 

The touches of color on the English 
cottage and most of the smaller houses 
under construction in the West are prob- 
ably Italian. These gay trimmings are 


large one. Since 
the cost of build- 
ing has soared it 
behooves us in 
the planning of 
our homes to se- 
cure a maximum 
of convenience 
and comfort ata 
minimum of ex- 
pense. 

The little sub- 
urban bungalow 
seen herewith 
was designed by 
its owner to save 


ius 
tRt Nee steps. It is only 





Much in Little 


§ igen day of the big house with 

twelve rooms is passing and more and 
more the people are coming to believe 
that a small house is preferable to a 


16x 27 feet but 
contains all the essentials for a comfort- 
able home for the small family. The 
intention is to stucco the outside tio 
the 2 x 4’s, leaving them exposed beyond 
the plaster. This will cost less than 
$100. 
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painted in contrasting tones round 
window frames, doors, on plaque-like 
motifs and the ceiling of the entrance 
arch One occasionally sees a brilliant 
blue, green or pink lighting up these little 
vestibules to contrast with the somber 
hue of the cottage itself. Plastered 
houses. especially lend themselves to 
these bright splashes of color. Some- 
times the color is applied in the form of 
bricks or tiles in small mosaic effects. 
Again, wooden grilles and mouldings in 
imitation of wrought iron have Venetian 
blue, green and gold polychrome finishes 
that remind one of a portrait frame. 

As interesting as the frames are the 
windows themselves. Latticed windows 
have always belonged to the cottage. The 
swing-outward casement is of ancient 
origin, but the more modern houses favor 
the lattice window that opens at the sill 
and middle bar. Long latticed doors in 
either the French or Italian style are 
being more and more used with the 
adaptation of the English cottage. Blinds 
or shutters are both practical and pictur- 
esque. The simpler designs have the 
quainter effect. And let it be remembered 
that draperies can make or mar a window. 
Do not windows seem to express the very 
soul or spirit of hospitable coziness in a 
home? 

Also giving an air of comfort is the 
broad flat chimney that is an essential 
part of the architecture. Whether it 
flanks the front or the side, it is usually 
constructed of plaster on real English 
lines. Sometimes, as in the frst illus- 
tration, it forms the background for a 
trellis. 

Flowers and the planting scheme are 
very important. ‘The simple dwellings of 
rural England are famous for window- 
boxes and gardens abloom with gilly 
flowers, marigolds, snapdragons, fox- 
gloves and Canterbury bells. 

The home lover, to gain privacy on a 
small lot, may well make use of hedges 
and shrubbery; and the charming infor- 
mality of flag-stones is as appropriate 
for an entrance walk as carefully laid 
bricks or a concrete approach. 

An irregular roof-line, a jolly chimney, 
hollyhocks peeping in at the windows, an 
arched entrance and a hedge with a gate 
is a perfectly good recipe for a modern 
English cottage. Marion BROWNFIELD. 


Inside, a layer of heavy tar paper was 
first tacked on. Then building-felt (over 
half an inch thick) was pasted smoothly 
on with home-made paste. An artistic 
wall-paper was hung and the walls are 
smooth and hard, as if plastered 

There are three rooms and a bath. The 
living-room has a cheery fireplace with 
built-in bookcases on either side and a 
music alcove. The middle room is a white- 
enameled kitchen with all sorts of built-in 
features and clever tuck-away places, 
including a Pullman breakfast alcove, 
cupboards, bins and drawers, all in white. 
The sink is square and deep and can be 
used as a tub when desired. Many 
women believe that the center of the 
house is the logical place for the kitchen. 
So much of the busy housekeeper’s time 
is spent there and “kitchen mileage” may 
be cut in half by locating this important 
room conveniently, as well as by grouping 
its furnishings to avoid the continual 
crossing and recrossing of steps in the 
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MAGEE Combines Coal and Electricity by using 
EDISON Electric Equipment with their Coal Ranges 


HE MAGEE ElectriCoal Range is dual in its make-up, combin- 

ing a complete coal range and a fully-equipped electric range. 
The electrical equipment (Edison) includes an oven, broiler, and 
three top cooking discs. The electric oven, insulated on all sides, is 
a perfect fireless cooker. The coal range is complete, from the large 
baking oven to the efficient brass coil for heating water. 


The Magee ElectriCoal Range is made in gray Por-cel-a (washable 
enamel) or in ebony black, both nickel-trimmed, with polished tops. 


These ranges are carefully crated, with complete instructions, so that 
they can be shipped and installed anywhere. 


Sold through local dealers or direct. Send for illustrated booklet 


MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY 


(Dept. N) Boston, Massachusetts 
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Out DoorMen 


Need This Shoe 






J ERE isthe famous 

a=) Honorbilt-Dry- 
“== Sox—ashoe made 

» famous by the choice of 
out-door- men every- 
where. Driving rain 
cannot penetrate the 
parchment inter-lining; 
hours of sludging around 
on soggy ground cannot 
break down its water- 
resisting qualities. The 
Dry-Sox can be secured 
in either a fine dress style 
or in a heavy work shoe. 
There is an Honorbilt 
dealer near you. 


F. Mayer Boot & ShoeCo. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Factories at 
Milwaukee, Seattle. Ludington 


FONORBILI 
Shoes 











KONDONS 


. y CATARRHAL JELLY 
30 Years Doing Good 


10,000 people, grateful users of 
good old KONDON’S, have written 
us about the wonderful help KON- 
DON’S has been to them. If you 
haven’t tried KONDON’S don’t wait 
any longer. Get a small tube from 
your druggist today, or ask us for free 
sample and literature. 

Enough for 20 treatments Free 


KONDON, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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preparation of a meal. Each woman can 
be her own best judge as to the grouping, 
for no two women work exactly alike. 

The third and back room is the bed- 
room—really a sleeping-porch—with bath 
at one end. Heavy curtains of canvas 
defy wind and rain and permit of out- 
door sleeping the year round. 

When you consider the height to which 
small-apartment rents have soared it 
would seem that $1200 is a very moderate 
cost for building this little nest, which 
has a charm all its own and never attained 
by an apartment. The garden will soon 
be gay with flowers. A. May Ho rapay. 


Four Mexican Recipes 


T was the first fall weather on our 
Yuma homestead, a mild “evening,” 
as the Texan cotton-pickers call the 
afternoon. A bevy of bright-hued 
Mexicans, men and women, were picking 
first-crop cotton in our north field, sing- 
ing as they worked. ‘Toward sunset, as 
I was feeding my hens in the shade of our 
big cottonwoods, two or three of these 
women, leaving their bulging cotton- 
sacks for their men to weigh up, came to 
my back door, holding in their dusky 
(Continued on page 65) 























A spacious porch-bedroom is attached to this little house. See diagrams below 


Importance of the Sleeping Porch 


HERE is a satished “expression” 
about this home—it suggests content- 
ment, notwithstanding that the medium 
for the pleasant message is merely insen- 
sate wood and plaster. Perhaps the 
reason for satisfaction is found in the 
possession of a spacious sleeping-porch. 
No skimping there! In size it is of almost 
equal proportion to the dining-room in 
the larger diagram. 
Neatness characterizes the premises. 
Grace is added to the straight lines of the 
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pergola by the foliage of an ambitious 
rose vine. 

A choice of floor plans eliminates the 
dining-room, reducing it to tabloid break- 
fast size. The living-room in both plans 
is the same. 

Further information concerning this 
house and the plans may be obtained by 
addressing the Home Editor, care of 
Sunset MaGazZIne. 
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palms about twenty- -five cents in nickels. 
“Quince centavos,” said Rosaria, “por 
labasitas.” 

“For—what?” 

“Calabasitas, Senora.” 

Now I “‘sabe’d” huevos (eggs) and leche 
milk) and mantequilla (butter) but “‘cala- 
basitas!” ‘‘Nan,” called, and when 

my friend appeared through the willows 
n her side of the canal, ‘“‘what the dickens 
do these women want?” 

Nan laughed. ‘They want to buy 
some of your squash, or little pumpkins. 
ring me some from your garden and 
I'll cook enough for us all for supper 
Viex’ style.” 

And that was the way I learned to cook 
‘Calabasitas con Chile.” 

Wash and cut the squash in small 
slices, not peeling them. Slice an onion 
into some bacon drippings or other fat 
and brown slightly; add the sliced squash, 
salt to taste and fry a few minutes, then 
cover tightly and allow to simmer in its 
own juice. It is seldom necessary to add 
any water, but if so, use as little as pos- 
sible. When thoroughly cooked add a 
tomato or two, cut up, and two or three 
pods of canned green chili. If fresh chili 
is used cut it rather small and fry with 
the onion. Just before serving add 
scant cup of chopped cheese. 

From some Mexican neighbors I also 
learned to make and to enjoy ‘““Tomates 
con Queso,” a savory dish. Into some 
bacon drippings slice an onion or two and 
three or four green chili pods after first 
removing the seeds and the strings that 
cling to the inner side. Fry well, then 
add three or four chopped tomatoes, or 
one small can of tomatoes; salt to taste 
and let simmer for fifteen or twenty min- 
utes, allowing it to cook down somewhat. 
Just before serving add the inevitable 
cheese—about a cupful, chopped. 

A church fair almost anywhere in the 
Southwest is apt to be accompanied by 
an enchilada supper, served always by 
pretty dark-eyed senoritas. Whoever has 
a Spanish taste will delight in en- 
chiladas. The one difficult point in 
making them at home is to obtain the 
real corn tortillas which only the Mexican 
women know how to manufacture. If 
you have a Mexican settlement in your 
town it should be easy to buy them; if 
not, make a very thin corn cake of corn- 
meal, salt and water only, frying on a 
griddle. Serve about three to a person. 
Make your chili sauce by stewing until 
bees tender eight or ten dry red chili pep- 

ers. Rub these through a sieve, and add 
to the pulp the water, all or in part, in 

which they were cooked. This sauce 
may be thickened with a little flour or 
cornmeal. Put it back on the stove to 
heat. Have a skillet of hot lard, as for 
doughnuts; fry each tortilla slightly, then 
run it through the sauce; place on the 
service plate, pour a bit of the sauce over 
it. add a generous sprinkling of chopped 
onion (raw), and one of chopped cheese. 
Proceed until you have made it three 

igh, pour over all some of the chili sauce, 
nd top it with a fried egg. 
l'amale pie is, I fancy, a good Mexican 
dish Americanized: 

Line a baking-dish with firm cornmeal 
mush, sliced thin; fill with a mixture 
made from scraps of cold meat re-cooked 

vith chili and onions and_ thickened 
shail Add a top crust of the mush 

d bake. Fiorence A. UtTING. 
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She Knows That 
Label Well 


For more than twenty years the 
Carnation label has been associated 


with purest milk. 


Hence this label is 


accepted everywhere as a symbol of 
highest quality. Convenient, econom- 
ical, pure, use it in your home for every 
milk purpose. To reduce the richness 
of Carnation to that of ordinary milk 
add one part water to one part Car- 


nation. 


Add more water if you have 


been using skimmed milk for cooking. 
Send for the Carnation Cook Book. It 


contains more than 


CARNATION 


100 helpful recipes. 


Mitk Propucts Company 


162 Consumers Building, Chicago 
Seattle 


262 Stuart Building, 


Carnation ¢ 


‘From Contented Cows” 


Carnation Charlotte Russem3 egg yolks, 4% cup 
water, Maraschino cherries, 1 doze on lady fingers, 
% cup Carnation Milk, 3 egg w »s, 4% cup sugar, % 
teas poon vanilla, % cup finely chopped blanched 
almonds, almond flavored whipped Carnation 
Milk, 6 buttered rar ins or custard cups. Cut 
lady fingers into piece id put in ramekins or cus- 
tard cups. Heat Carnation Milk and water, remove 
from fire and add egg yolks beaten until light, Suge ar 
and almonds. Fold in egg whites which have been 
stiffy beaten, add vanilla and pour onto lady 
fingers. Bake in a moderate oven till brown and 
serve with a spoonful of almond flavored whipped 
Carnation Milk and a maraschino cherry on each. 












iM I] L K ) Carnation Milk Products Co. 
me Seattle Chicago Aylmer,Ont. 





Fig ned cups figs suet, 


nation Milk, 2% cups st ale 


cup ¥% cup Car- 


brez ~ crumbs, 2 








¥% teaspoon salt, 1 cup sugar, % cup water. p 
suet in small pieces and add fine ly chopped figs. 
Soak bread crumbs in milk, add eggs we!l beaten, 
sugar and salt. Combine mixtures, turn into a 
buttered mould and steam two: =< mne- -half to three 
hours. Serve with Hard Sauce. lis recipe will 


serve six people. 
There are many other recipes as good 
as these in the Carnation Recipe Book. 
Send for it. 
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Works of the Western Electric Company; the manufacturing department of the Beli System 


Economical Equipment 


Forty years ago the manage- 
ment of the Bell Telephone System 
organized for a supply of the ap- 
paratus which it foresaw would be 
required in the development of its 
new industry—telephone service. 


The telephone in some countrics 
is the luxury of the rich, but in 
America it is used by practically all 
the people. This universal service 
is due in large measure to foresight 
in engineering and manufacture. 

Switchboards with millions of 
parts, other apparatus of highest ef- 
ficiency, and all necessarily of com- 
plex and intricate design, cables 
and wires and a multitude of tech- 
nical devices enable our country to 
lead the world in telephone service. 


All this telephone equipment is 


made in a factory which is recog- 
nized throughout the world as hav- 
ing the largest production and the 
highest standards of workmanship 
and efficiency. 


This factory, controlled through 
stock ownership by the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, has been for forty years the 
manufacturing department of the 
3ell System; with the result that 
the associated companies secure 
equipment of the highest develop- 
ment, made of the best materials, 
produced in accordance with the 
requirements of the public, and 
with the certainty of moderate costs. 

Economy in the Bell System 


begins with the manufacture of 


equipment. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 





toward Beiter Service 
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Cuticura Soap 
Will Help You 
Clear Your Skin 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25c. everywhere. Samples 
free of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept D, Malden, Mocs. 











Help ForFiction Writers 


A new method of training fiction writers has been perfected by 
Professor Walter B. Pitkin, the leading university teacher and 
authority in this field. Guidance for earnest workers who wish to 
succeed without wasting time and energy is now available by 
mail. Prominent New York fiction editors recommend this work 
The instruction is personal and based on psychological diag- 
mosis. If you are in earnest, write for particulars, addressing 


THOMAS H. UZZELL, Manager 
New, York City ‘ 


573 West 192nd St. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all dirccted 


RESINOL 


Soothing and Healing 
Gives Speedy Relief 
to Babies 
Tortured by Skin Trouble 
Will not irritate the tender skin 


The Son of a 
Sidewalk 


(Continued from page 49) 


After an hour he turned east on California 
street and trudged slowly up the two as- 
cending miles that led to the crest of Nob 
Hill. 

There he paused an instant to look 
down at Chinatown, three blocks away. 
Then his tired legs, assisted by gravity, 
rapidly carried him downhill. As he 
turned the corner of Grant avenue three 
Asiatic children ceased their romping and 
hid in a cellar-way. ‘The late afternoon 
crowds parted for him like water before 
the prow of a ship. 

Reassured by the insult of public ostra- 
cism he hastened to Sing Wong’s cafe and 
halted confidently at the door. Bystand- 
ers sniffed and moved out of range. Sing 
Wong raised his eyes from the paper upon 
which he made strange crisscross marks. 

“You have returned, eh? You get no 
food here.” 

Hop Lum stared vengefully at his tra- 
ducer, but remained silent. Sing Wong 
stepped forward, then stopped suspi- 
ciously. The gentle breeze from Grant 
avenue bore a strange odor into the cafe; 
a morbid heaviness that stifled the atmo- 
sphere with each succeeding breath. He 
saw the passers-by avoiding Hop Lum. 

“Stav off—get away!” he ordered, and 
with stubby fingers covered a nose which 
hitherto had been immune to the most 
poignant aromas of Chinatown. 

“You send back my clothes!” Hop Lum 
demanded, leaning against the door frame. 

“Take an orange—two oranges—ginger. 
Only move off quick!” 

“T wish my clothes.” 

“They are not here.” 

“T want them.” 

“A boy burned them—jacket, pants, 
each is gone.” 

“T must have those clothes.” 

“Your clothes are no more.” Sing 
Wong pushed his way into the street and 
took a deep breath, only to find the whole 
vicinity polluted. He now feared a cafe 
forever haunted by a scent that would 
drive away customers and probably him- 
self. “You go,” he cried desperately to 
the impossible one. “I will buy you 
clothes.” 

“Not white man’s clothes,” Hop Lum 
parleyed, continuing to picket the door- 
Way. 

“You go. Stay gone. Tonight Sing 
Wong shall send fine mandarin clothes.” 

“T must eat first. And remember, Sing 
Wong, I can fix new clothes exactly like 
these the very moment you deny me food 
hereafter. I possess the great secret.” 

“Use it not, Hop Lum, and you will find 
me friendly.” Sing Wong tossed him a 
box of crackers and a tuft of watercress 
As an afterthought he added a can of fish 

oil. “This will make an excellent fine 
bath. Go quickly now. There will be 
fine new clothes for you tonight.” 

Hop Lum started for home. It was 
well understood that a promise is not to 
be broken. 

He undressed outside his doorway and 
threw his clothes on a pile of crumbling 
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bricks. He bathed his body in the fish 
oil and dried himself with a gunny bag 
which he tossed after his clothes. Re- 
freshed and clean, he donned his gown 
and lay on his bunk, eating crackers while 
he listened to the clattering footfalls of a 
thousand men returned from their day’s 
work. 

Awaking early, he turned expectantly 
toward the orange crate. New clothes 
were heaped upon it. He blessed Sing 
Wong as a man of noble ethics, and arose. 

Hop Lum dressed in happiness. A 
purple shirt fell over the waistband of vel- 
low pantaloons. He put on the dark blue 
jacket and skull cap. His feet slipped 
into the generous interiors of a pair of gilt 
sandals. He stepped into the sunlight to 
admire his new splendor: the gleam of his 
sleeves, the wrinkles of the shirt tail, the 
sag of pantaloons. 

He crossed the lot, and in the alley 
found a can smelling of kerosene. A few 
ashes nearby marked the spot where his 
cremating clothes had outraged the night 
air. 

The emptiness under his belt impelled 
his meditation toward the necessity of 
breakfast. He yearned for delicacies 
more savory than crackers or watercress 

Three Chinese urchins stopped their 
game of jackstones and gazed admiringly 
at Hop Lum’s scintillating garments as 
he entered Sing Wong’s cafe. Sing Wong 
smiled and came forward. ‘Then he rec- 
ognized the resplendent blackmailer. 

“I want sweet lime and fat rice 
cakes,” demanded the unbidden guest, 
dropping on toa teakwood stool beside a 
low rattan tabie. 

Sing Wong’s sudden scowl faded into 
the solemn blankness of a countenance 
that hid all emotion. ‘The gorgeous fig- 
ure before hin presented a potential men- 
ace. If he were not fed regularly Hop 
Lum would return, accursed and cursing, 
as before. At the moment he was unde- 
niably decorative. Sing Wong accepted 
the situation and his face gave no sign of 
the mental processes behind it. 

“Kan Foy,” he called to his assistant, 
“give also hot tea. ‘lhe august patronage 
of Hop Lum sheds luster on our humble 
eating-place.” 


Being Nice to 
Skunks 


(Continued from page 50) 


itself. The companions of a_ skunk- 
plighted fellow, too, should have humor; 
commonly they just laugh. Often they 
run with the world away when he needs a 
friend and old clothes. 

Interviewing skunks develops the imag- 
ination. There are probabilities, pic- 
turesque expectations. Anything may 
happen. Too often I was a shock ab- 
sorber. The element of suspense ever was 
there. 

The notorious Mephitis has registered 
impressions upon my senses that are ever 
ready for their cue. With a geologist I | 
was digging in the John Day fossil beds of | 
Oregon among the ancient animals that 
.ad a place in the sun a few million years 
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e More Careful 


of your teeth—combat the film 


If you are brushing your teeth in a 
wrong way, learn what this new way 
means. 


Authorities now advise it. Leading 
dentists everywhere are urging its daily 
use. Millions of people employ it. 

Make this ten-day test and let the results 


show you what really clean teeth mean. 


That dingy film 


Film is what clouds the teeth’s beauty. 
It causes most tooth troubles. Countless 
teeth discolor and decay because the old 
ways of brushing do not effectively fight 
film. 

Film is that viscous coat you feel. It 
clings to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 
That is what discolors—not the teeth. 
It holds food 


substance which ferments and forms acid. 


Film is the basis of tartar. 


It holds the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 
Germs breed by millions in it. They, 


with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Ways to end it 


Dental science has in late years found 
two ways to fight film. It has proved 
them by careful tests. Now they are 


embodied in a new-day tooth-paste— 


called Pepsodent- 


Pepsadent 


for daily application. 





Dentists here and abroad now advise it. 
It is now bringing a new dental era to some 
40 races of people. 


Other new effects 


Pepsodent brings three other effects, 
natural and very important. 

It multiplies the salivary flow—Na- 
ture’s great tooth-protecting agent. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 


saliva, to digest starch deposits. They 
may otherwise cling and form acids. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva, 
to neutralize the acids which cause tooth 
decay. 

Thus every use does five things which 


dental authorities now regard as essential. 


You’ll quickly see 


A 10-Day tube of Pepsodent is sent to 
That shows the delightful 
In a week you will realize that 


all who ask. 
effects. 
this method means much to you and yours. 


Note how clean 
Mark the 


See how teeth 


Sent the coupon for it. 
the 


absence of the viscous film. 


teeth feel after using. 
whiten as the film-coats disappear. 


Watch all the 


reasons in our book. 


then read the 
That test may lead 


effects, 


to life-long benefits. Cut out the coupon 


now. 





10-Day Tube Free ™ 





G.U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose every 
application brings five desired effects. 
Approved by highest authorities, and now 
| advised by leading dentists everywhere. 
All druggists supply the large tubes. 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 386, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family. 
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Paciric®:* Homes 





STYLE 39 


Buy Your Home 
At Wholesale Cost $9] 0 


You'll save 20% or more by 
purchasing Pacific Ready-Cut Ready-Cut 
material and by building by  F.0.B. Los Angeles 
the Pacific System. Our price includes 
mammoth buying power,— all material for 
purchasing lumber in cargo above home— 
lots, cutting it by fast, ac- finest lumber, 
curate machines into finished hardware, 
lengths, and shipping direct Paint.e-c. Get 
from factory toConsumer,eli- tails. 
minates waste, reduces labor 

costs 20% toz30%andenables 15,000 Pacific 
you to secure a perfect home Homes now 
at a saving ofseveral hundred erected. 
dollars. Get our quotations. 
We ship anywhere. 


Send 50 fr § 
Book of 100 Designs} 


Our new 144-page volume pictures 
100 selected designs, each accom- 
panied by blue print floor plans, 
specifications and prices. Gives 
full details about Pacific System--- 
shows how you can buy cheaper than 
your local lumber prices. 


PACIFIC READY-CUT HOMES Inc 
1338 So. Hill St. Los Angeles Cal. 





















5- Year Guarantee 
es. ey ia genuine Standard VisibleWrit- 


and then easy 
monthly payments. 
FREE Trial 
Try 10 roo () ee at our risk. 
Money bac! tee. Send now for 
free book. oo Eorosin offer. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 
SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. 


Kesboard 
19118 Shipman Building 
Chicage. Mlinois 








An Easy Way to 
Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get rid 
of dandruff, for it will starve your hair and 
ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely remove 
every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop, and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 
ounce bottle is usually al! that is needed. 


The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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ago. “This,” he said, lifting out a min- 
eralized bone fragment, ‘“‘probably is a 
fragment of a skunk.” Instantly my 
sense of smell insisted that 1t was fragrant 
with the odor of the species. 

A skunk has not a sense of humor, yet 
he sees and creates more opportunities to 
laugh than any other animal in existence. 
He changes a pompous assailant to a 
joke; one stroke and his near-conqueror 1s 
a caricature; the self-assured young and 
green about to seize suddenly have 
impressive experience. The skunk breaks 
all records in causing the other fellow to 
change his mind. But there is no mock- 
ing laughter—no lips curved in mirth. 
The skunk never smiles. 

An enormous stick nest in a tall pine 
appeared as large as an average beaver 
house. I thought to photograph it close 
up and see whose home it might be. 

Thirty feet above the earth I steadied 
myself upon the large limb which carried 
this woodpile nest. “Turning toward it, : 
looked into the small, stern face of 
skunk. There was too much eo at aac 
environment for the action which my 
imagination encouraged. 

The skunk had no business in that nest. 
He, too, thought that I was out of odor 
and struck an attitude; this included an 
upraised tail. Being startled I moved 
slowly; a porcupine, lynx or even a moun- 
tain lion would not have caused the con- 
fusion of this skunk. 

Upon the first limb beneath that thrust 
toward another point of the compass, I 
prepared to photograph the nest with the 
skunk on the rim. I had photographed a 
skunk climbing Mount Washington, a 
skunk swimming the Missouri river, but 
in this New Mexico pine was a still more 
unusual skunk activity. 

Something on the limb beneath moved 

it was another skunk coming up. 
Caught between two automatic chemical 
enemy extinguishers! 

I at once started for solid earth and 
with this movement the skunk beneath 


went into reverse and dared me to pass. 
A few bits of bark falling on my hat 
suggested that the skunk above might be 
coming down. ‘This was addition: ty stim- 
ulus to get out of the, tree and I did not 
even look up. 

An accidental glance to the bottom 
showed more skur rks. I had climbed 
into the tree by placing a pole against the 
drooping outer end of the lowest limb. A 
skunk was trying to climb this pole up 
which I had shinnied. Another skunk was 
standing at the bottom of the trunk with 
fore Paws ag: inst 1t ready to start up to 
meet me. Still another glossy black-and- 
white fur-robed fellow was swaggering 
toward the trunk with the evident inten- 
tion of being among those present at a 
reception up where all might put on airs. 


Strange Tentmates 


A Wyoming surveyor had insisted that 
I sleep in his tent the two nights he was 
away to bring in his wife. The tent was 
well filled with equipment and supplies, 
and the second morning with skunks. I 
was awakened by two skunks playing 
upon me. One look and I covered up 
my head. There were nine skunks with 
me, each the size of an average cat. Long 
I waited, but the skunks were having a 
good time and had no thought of leaving. 
I crawled toward the door, well protected 
with a blanket. The skunks there did 
not move away from it so I backed up. 
Cautiously I dragged my clothes into the 
far corner where I dressed without the 
slightest privacy, watched by eyes of 
folks in skunk furs. The forenoon was 
going, but not the skunks. So I con- 
cluded to escape by crawling out beneath 
the slack east wall of the tent. 

I wanted a change of scent—and had 
it. Skunk eyes watched me approvingly 
as I stooped to lift the canvas curtain. 
Hearing voices I hastened to be out before 
anyone entered and precipitated con- 
fusion. But in my haste | brought down 
the house tent upon those present. 





‘How I Acquired 


My Little Farm” 


(Continued from page 51) 


capital. The land shark skins them out 
of what little they have and they soon 
starve out and have to go back to work- 
ing for a salary. 

If two or more will pool their resources 
and one of them come out and get the 
land and improve it while the other stays 
at work and keeps the money coming in, 
they can succeed if they will do as I “and 
my partner have done. 

The first thing for the beginner is 
to get a job on a poultry farm. He can 
very soon learn how to handle poultry 11 
the most up-to-date manner. 

Great care should be used in selecting 
the land. Hilly land round Petaluma, 
fit for nothing but poultry, is held at from 
$400 to $500 per acre. They have a 
superstition that there is some magic 
quality in the land that makes hens lay 
better there than any place else. That 
of course is all imagination. Land just 
as well adapted to poultry can be bought 
for $50 per acre, but I would not advise 
the beginner to place his sole reliance on 
poultry. He should get where he can 
raise things and that can only be done 


under Irrigation. There are some places 
where some things can be raised without 
water, but the safest plan is to be sure of 
plenty of water. Don’t imagine, though, 
that all irrigated land is good land. I 
have seen it selling for $250 per acre, that 
I would not take as a gift and pay the 
taxes on it. 

In other places the soil is a stiff black 
gumbo. Such soil can be reclaimed, but 
it takes too much time and labor. Our 
soil is a red clay loam and most of it is 
good for fruit and vegetables if there 1s 
plenty of water. It is deficient in humus, 
but that can be easily added by plowing 
under a cover crop. Such unimproved 
land usually sells for from $200 to $250 
per acre, on a five-year installment plan, 
but it can sometimes be gotten for less. 

Don’t believe the land agent when he 
tells you you can make enough raising 
vegetables to make your annual pay- 
ments, support a family, make necessary 
improvements and put money in the bank. 
You can’t doit. Count on no income the 
first year, very little the second and you 
will about break even the third. 
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YELLOW 


(Continued from page 30) 


Ed Gulliver, and they took him away, I 
swore to ma I’d attend to—to squaring up 
with whoever shot Milt if I ever found 
out. But I guess ma couldn’t stand any 
more, all but one of her men folks dead or 
in jail, and she died.” 

Ollie slid into a chair and hunched for- 
ward over the table. Chandon noticed 
how the hard muscles bunched along his 
jaw. 

“T was sixteen when ma died,” he went 
on, his voice little above a whisper. “No- 
body left but me. Ollie Steever, the last 
of a bad lot. That’s what I said to myself, 
doc. I was alone here and | thought 
about it a good deal. Being the kid of 
the family I never had a hand in the 
things my brothers done. There wasn’t 
no sheriff looking for me, or anybody else, 
and when I thought about that I felt 
pretty good inside. I said: ‘d/l the 
Steevers aint going to come to a bad end.’ 
And I meant it too. 

“T didn’t forget about Milt and my 
promise. Whoever shot him, if I found 
out, I would kill him. But I said some- 
thing else—later, when I seen things 
different like. I said 1 wouldn’t be like 
the rest of the family in other ways. But 
I found out, like I told you, it wasn’t easy, 
me a Steever. I hadn’t never worked 
out, and when I tried to get a job in 
Cochin nobody would hire me. They 
didn’t say so, but they didn’t want a 
Steever on the payroll.” 

His calloused hands knotted into huge 
fists at the memory. He lowered his eyes, 
gazed at the rough puncheon floor. 

“But I got a job after a while, washing 
dishes for the Pilot Peak Lumber Com- 
pany’s boarding house. It was the best I 
could get, and I needed money. It was 
in Cochin I met Sophy. She—she liked 
me, and I—well, I was plumb crazy about 
her. But I couldn’t believe she would 
want anything to do with a Steever, be- 
cause she was a good girl. Her folks was 
all dead too, and she lived with a deef old 
aunt and clerked in the lumber company’s 
store. She wasn’t happy, I could see that 

thin and peaked like and nervous. 

“When I couldn’t stand it any longer 
I had a talk with her, and she said she 
didn’t care who I was, she loved me. So 
we was married right off and I brought 
her here. I wasn’t going to have her have 
a dishwashing husband. In the year and 
a half I was trying to get up spunk enough 
to say something to her | saved two hun- 
dred dollars. Kut after we got here | 
couldn’t stomach the idea of settling down 
in this house for keeps. It didn’t seem 
good enough for her. I guess I was 
changed; anyway, I was ashamed of what 
the Steever family stood for. So I went 
up in the hills about three miles from here 
and took up a homestead. I bought a 
horse and every day I cleared the land. 
By getting out shingle bolts and snaking 
‘em down to the Red Cedar skid road | 
made enough to keep us going all right. 

‘Then the baby come and | had to stay 
close at home. We was mighty happy, 
Sophy and me, even when we didn’t have 
much. I guess no family anywheres was 
happier’n us, except for one thing. Sophy 
knew about us Steevers, what they done 
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and everything, and she knew about my 
swearing to kill whoever shot Milt. I 
always felt she was scared I’d find out 
who done it and spoil everything—long 
as I didn’t know, we was all right, and 
she figured to keep me from ever finding 
out. It worried her a lot; it was the only 
thing that might bust things up for us. 
oe now— 

ay, listen, doc, you aint lying to me 
Pine her? You aint saying she'll be all 
right when she won’t?” 

“T’ll never lie to you, Ollie,” said the 
doctor quietly. “She is past the delirium 
stage; I honestly think we'll have a4 
back to normal soon. Now you sit back 
in that chair and rest while I take a pk 
at her.” 

A few mimutes later he closed the bed- 
room door quietly behind him and nodded 
assuringly in answer to Ollie’s unspoken 
question. ‘ 

“Tell me the rest of it, Ollie,” he said. 
“About your claim up in the hills. Did 
you finish clearing it?” 

“Yes, enough for a starter. You see, 
after little Ollie was born I—I sold my 
horse—the baby needed plenty of canned 
milk. When I got back to clearing the 
land and cutting shingle bolts I had to 
drag ’em to the road myself. It was 
hard, but it kept a little money coming in, 
and [| built a cabin on the place up there 
and made some furniture and got a garden 
laid out. If—I mean when Sophy’s 
strong enough we’re going to leave here 
for good. And the day we go I'll touch 
a match to this house! I won’t be sorry 
to see it burn. That little skeezix, doc, 
he’s going to have a chance. He’s a 
Steever, but by God he aint going to be a 
Steeyer—the kind his relations was!” 

After a short silence the boy raised his 
eyes timidly. Embarrassment over his 
vehemence possessed him. 

“TI wanted to tell somebody, doc,” he 
said half apologetically. ‘You sort of 
made me feel that you might be inter- 
ested. I—TI want you to remember, doc, 
no matter what happens—no matter what 
you hear—that the last of the old Steevers 
is starting over. Beginning with me, the 
Steevers are going to build up a new kind 
of record.” 

A friendly smile moved the doctor’s 
lips. “Pm glad you told me, Ollie,’”’ he 
said. “You are putting up a "good fight, 
and you'll win it. ‘lake Sophy up to 
your new home as soon as you can, and 
if you ever need me, sickness or anything 
else, let me know.’ 

“Thanks doc; that’s fine of you,” the 
boy murmured as the other slipped 
silently to the bedroom door. Chandon’s 
last sight of Ollie was as he stood over the 
makeshift cradle, gazing down at his 
sleeping son. 


HE log building seemed to shudder in 

the blasts of the wind. Slants of rain 
fell across the window where the doctor 
stood looking out over the dreary stretch 
of swamp. The old half-breed woman 
slept in a corner. 

A pad of footfalls came to his ears from 
beyond the split cedar partition, a sound 
he had been hearing intermittently for 
almost two hours. Why didn’t the boy 
sit down, rest? Already he had walked 


nearly thirty wet miles; he should be 
asleep. 

The doctor turned from the window, 
paced silently about the room, watching 


Yellow: Leland W. Peck 
the flushed face of the sleeping girl. The 
crisis should come any time now. She 
had been through long severe paroxysms 
and for a time, shortly after his arrival, 
her recovery had been in doubt. Lack of 
medical attention in the earlier stages of 
her attack had made the issue uncertain. 
It was a matter of waiting now. If only— 

Quickly the doctor stepped to her side, 
studied her intently while the minutes 
passed slowly. Her respiration was slower, 
easier; the vivid color was receding from 
her face. He bent closer, nodding his 
satisfaction. Tiny beads of saving mois- 
ture were forming on her brow. The 
fight was over. 

Softly opening the door into the outer 
room, Chandon stood a moment w atching 
Ollie. The boy held his son close in his 
great arms, his head bowed, murmuring 
in the intensity of his feeling. He raised 
his face at the doctor’s approach. Care- 
fully putting the child into*its bed, he 
hastened after the physician, looked into 
the calm damp face of his sleeping wife. 

“Tt’s all right, son,” said the doctor. 

Sinking suddenly to his knees Ollie 
took the girl’s hand in both of his, bent 
his lips to it. “It’s all right, Sophy, it’s 
all right,” he muttered brokenly, ‘‘the doc 
says it’s all right.” His head dropped. 
Still clasping his wife’s hand, he slept. 


D** N crept slowly over the swamp. 
hermit thrush broke the brooding 


silence with his plaintive sadly-sweet 


song. The sun climbing up behind the 
Twin Hills sent a bar of golden light 
through the cabin window, a bar that 


slipped down the wall until it fell on a 
huddled form in a big chair before the 
burned-out fire. Doctor Chandon opened 
his eyes For a moment he looked with 
mild interest at the crazy-quilt over his 


should rs and across his knees. | hen, 
realizing where he was, he ran his fingers 
through his thick gray hair, slowly 
stretched his arms and got up. 

The storm was over. Through the 


streaked window he saw the clear blue 
of the sky, the fresh green of the swamp 
cedars, the sparkle of the little aspen trees 
ashake in the sweet morning breeze. He 
felt refreshed. He had slept without 
moving for eight hours. 

At the bedroom door he paused. On 
the bed beside his wife lay Ollie, his 
position unchanged since Chandon had 
so placed him and thrown a blanket over 
him. Lying there, unshaven, unwashed, 
his mop of light hair in a shock over his 
eyes, his great hands awkwardly sprawled 
on the blanket, he was not prepossessing, 
yet the boyish face, in repose, shone with 
a rugged wholesomeness that made it 
almost handsome. In it Chandon saw 
the real Ollie Steever that Sophy had seen 
and appreciated. He knew that Steever 
loved this slip of a girl beside him with all 
the intensity of his being, and he realized 
fully now what power had lifted this 
backwoods boy out of himself, given him 
an indefinable something the; other 
Steevers had not possessed. 

And Sophy—with new eyes he studied 
her. She could be scarcely more than 
eighteen. A fresh beauty had come with 
normal sleep. Her cheeks were a little 
thin but there was a hint of good color 
there. Her brow was serene; her red 
mouth, slightly relaxed, fell into pleasing 
lines; her black lashes, long and curving, 
lay softly on her cheeks. 
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On tip-toes Chandon left them. As 
silently old Indian Angie joined him, her 
short hair in stringy wisps about her deep- 
lined face, the stem of her pipe peering 
out between the buttons of her dress. 
Chuckling softly between her gums she 
built a fire and started the preparation of 
breakfast. It pleased her to think of how 
she had stirred about in the night, giving 
the baby a bottle of cold condensed milk, 
raising the sleeping man’s feet to a chair, 
blocking the old Boston rocker with sticks 
of stovewood, tucking the crazy-quilt 
about him, and all without this great 
doctor knowing it. 

As Chandon returned from feeding his 
horse a sudden wail rose. from the child’s 
bed near .the fireplace. Old Angie 
snatched him up, but too late. Disheveled 
Ollie appeared in the doorway, blinking 
and scratching his head. He frowned 
sheepishly at the signs of activity in 
which he had no part and insisted on 
holding his son while the latter sucked 
noisily at the bottle the old woman 
brought. 

“We'll let Sophy sleep,” said Chandon 
as the three sat down to the meal. The 
boy was moody, distraught as he con- 
sumed his food, drinking his coffee from 
the saucer with great noisy breaths. 
Angie ate with her fingers and mumbled 
the crisp bacon strips between her tooth- 
less jaws. Without words they finished; 
with few words the old woman left for her 
shack across the swamp. The doctor 
took his bag. 

“T’ll be getting back to town, Ollie.” 

The boy eyed him uncertainly. “You 
done a lot for Sophy—and for me too. 
Her and | won’t forget. Ah—before you 
go, doc—will—do you think Black Joe 
will die?” 

The same question he had asked in 
Brail’s cabin. Chandon flashed a quick 
look to the boy’s tense face. Was it 
imagination or did he really see there the 
hope that the injured man would die? 

“Tt is a serious wound,” he answered 
gravely; “I can’t tell yet.” 

Ollie made two ineffectual beginnings, 
and finally said: “Doc, I wanted you to 
know about me, what I was trying to do. 
Four years now nobody can say a thing 
against the Steever name. But—but 
Black Joe Brail—if he gets well—he’ll say 
something. And I’d rather die than have 
him say it. 

“Listen, doc; set down, will you? I 
better tell you the rest of if. If he—well, 
you'll prob’ly hear it anyway.” He 
fumbled at his shirt, bared his broad chest, 
revealing a great blue-black bruise. 

“Black Joe done that. But I didn’t do 
anything—I didn’t have time. ‘That is, 
maybe | might of, but even when I was 
maddest I was thinking of Sophy and 
little Ollie and the new place, and it kept 
me back. It was a hell of a fix for me, 
doc. If I killed him, like I wanted to, it 
would be the end of everything. If I 
didn’t—well, anyway, | didn’t. And 
then it was too late. 

“Yesterday about noon Black Joe 
come to the door. Sophy was blazing 
with fever, getting worse and worse. Joe 
went in by the bed and looked at her. 
You know, doc, the kind of mean look he’s 
got. A kind of a sneer and a slanting 
look. Well, he stood there, never saying 
anything, like he enjoyed it. 

“Sophy tossed and turned. It scared 
me the way she acted. And pretty soon 
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she—she begun to talk. You know how 
- ks talk when they’re out of their head, 
oc; you ’rea doctor. I didn’t know much 
sheak it and it made me feel cold all over. 
took hold of Joe’s coat and started to 
ill him out of the room, but he held back 
fe stood there. I could of took him out, 
I'm stronger than him, but I didn’t want 
to scuffle in there. Then Sophy—Sophy 
said something—about Milt and the 
shooting—she—she knew who done it— 
and she told who it was. I sunk down on 
my knees and tried to talk to her, but she 
didn’t know me. I tell you, doc, that was 
the worst minute I ever spent. My head 
was buzzing—and I thought she was 
going to die right there. But she calmed 
down after a bit and seemed to be regular 
sleeping, but just the same I knew then 
I'd been a fool not to have a doctor. 

“Joe’s face was pretty white, and his 
sneery look was gone. He stepped back, 
watching me to see what I was going to 
do. I looked at him, kind of shivering, 
and licked my lips. Then I turned to 
Sophy and smoothed her hair. I heard 
Black Joe’s spurs dragging across the 
floor—and I thought about his horse. 
Right off I figured what I’d do. I 
couldn’t leave Sophy, but I could use Joe 
to get the doctor. 

“T went outside. Joe was getting on 
his’ horse. 

‘Joe,’ I said, ‘Sophy’s awful sick. 
Maybe she’s a little bit queer with the 
fever and all. People like that don’t say 
things that mean sense. I wouldn’t want 
it to get out that Sophy’s crazy, would [? 
You and me will just forget what she said, 
Joe, and we won’t say nothing about any- 
thing. You just go as fast as you can and 
tell the doctor she’s awful sick, and make 
him promise to come.’ 

“At the first I’d figured I wouldn’t ask 
you to come here, doc. I didn’t think you 
would, what with the things Amos said 
about you and you never getting paid and 
everything. But with Joe here and the 
horse waiting, 1 made up my mind. | 
couldn’t think about anything but her 
own good, and I asked Joe to try get you 
to come. 

“Joe sat on his horse and didn’t say a 
word for a while. That sneaky squint 
come back in his face and his mouth 
begun twisting into that old sneering 
grin. I knew he thought I was yellow. 
It was all I could do to keep from pulling 
him offen the saddle. I was shaking all 
over, doc. I guess I never was so upset 
in my life, and I didn’t think what I w 5; 
say ing. I went up close to him. ‘Joe,’ 
said, ‘you know the kind of men Ns 
Steevers are. They don’t stand for—’ 
but I stopped right there. I’d said too 
much. He knew what I was thinking, 
and he grinned that nasty grin. Then he 
said: ‘Don’t worry, Ollie, I'll tell the 
doctor.” And he dug in his spurs and 
rode off. 

_ “I was burning hot and cold at the same 

time—not with fever but with my 
feelings. I took down my rifle and pulled 
a bead on his back, but I didn’t shoot. 
Where would I be if I did? And where 
would I be if I didn’t? And he rode out 
of sight. 

“Doc, I walked the floor all afternoon, 
doing what I could for Sophy, and 
thinking. But I couldn’t think very 
Straight. And when it come dark and 
the storm begun, I had a feeling you 

ouldn’t come, and it near drove me 
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“The best 


tobacco-bargain 
I’ve ever found” 


Here is the story of a man who wouldn't 
take something for nothing: 


1540 Hillcrest Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


Larus & Bro. Company 
Richmond, Virginia 


Gentlemen: 


About a year ago, in Richmond on a busi- 
ness trip, I was fortunate enough to be al- 
lowed to go through the factory where you 
manufacture Edgeworth Tobacco. Until that 
time I had supposed that tobacco manufacture 
was a comparatively simple operation, and I 
was very much impressed by seeing how care- 
fully you choose the leaf tobaccos used in 
Edgeworth, how exactly you blend and treat 
the various kinds of leaves, how scrupulously 
clean your factory is kept. 


During my visit I helped myself to a can 
of Edgeworth from a pile on one of the packing 
tables. I’m enclosing 16 cents to pay for that 
can. I know you'd have been glad to give it 
to me, but I want to pay for it because I con- 
sider it the best tobacco-bargain I’ve ever found. 


Until that time I’d never used a pipe to- 
bacco that really suited me. One kind was 
too strong—it left me groggy. Another burned 
unevenly and wouldn’t stay lighted. Still 
another gave me a sensation like heartburn 
None tasted quite right, and practically every 
kind, after two or three pipefuls, left me with 
a sore tongue and a parched mouth and a dark, 
dark brown taste. 

Well, I smoked that package of Edgeworth 
from your factory and, to be brief, it suited 
me down to the ground. It was a real find. 
I've stuck to Edgeworth since that time and 
so far I’ve failed to notice any of the bad 
qualities that bothered me in other tobaccos. 
Several of my friends also have adopted Edge- 
worth on my recommendation, and they’re as 
enthusiastic about it as I am. 


Yours very truly, 
[Signed] Edward A. Evans. 


We can add nothing to such a recom- 
mendation. 
Edgeworth would suit 
you as perfectly? It 
may not—or it may. 











Just drop us a post- 
card bearing your 
name and address, also 
those of the store where 
you buy most of your 
tobacco. We will send 
you samples of 
Edgeworth in 
both forms—Plug 
Slice and Ready- 
Rubbed. 


Edgeworth is 
sold in various 
sizes to suit the 
needs and means 
of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth 
Plug Slice and 
Edgeworth 
%eady-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome tin bumidors and 
glass jars, and also in various handy in- 
between quantities. 





For the free samples which we would like 
you to judge, address Larus & Brother Co., 
36 South 21st Street, Richmond, V 

To Retail Tobacco 
jobber cannot supply you with 


Merchants—If your 
Edgeworth 


Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 


Would you like to Jearn if 
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crazy. Sophy was easier, but I was 
afraid she would get worse again, and I 
couldn’t stand it any longer. I ran two 
miles across the swamp and dragged old 
Indian Angie over. 
Sophy, and she come. Then I started 
down the road, hoping I’d meet you. It 
shows how bad off my mind was—I forgot 
that you couldn’t of come so soon. I| 
kept agoing further and further, faster 
and faster. By the time I got near to 
Outlook I knew Black Joe hadn’t told you 
or you wouldn’t come—it had to be one 
or the other—but I kept saying, ‘when I 
tell him he’ll come, when I tell him he'll 
come,’ keeping time to my feet in the 
dark. 

“By the bridge I saw a light in a cabin. 
I looked in the window. There was Brail, 
sitting up with a bottle. I opened the 
door. When he saw me he jumped up, 
scared as a rabbit, and stumbled back in 
a corner, and I saw he was half drunk. I 
didn’t move, and pretty soon he straight- 
ened up and wiped his forehead and 
picked up his hat and staggered across to 
the door. 

“*T forgot about the doctor, Ollie,’ he 
said, and he showed his teeth like it was a 
good joke. “loo bad. Come in, have a 
drink. What d’you know about that, 
forgetting to tell the doctor about your 
little wife. But I'll tell him, Olhe, right 
now; | remember what I was going to do. 
You wait here, Ollie, I got something to 
tell the doctor, all right.’ 

“IT stopped him. ‘Joe, you go to bed. 
I'll get the doctor.’ He shoved past me. 
I grabbed at him, but he got away in the 
dark. I heard him sloshing through the 
mud. I took a couple steps after him, 
and I guess what I said scared him. He 


* stubbed against something and I heard 


him fall. When he got up he had a rock 

he hit me in the chest. I was in the 
light from the open door and he was in 
the dark or I would of dodged it. It kind 
of set me back, but I was hot after him 
then—if I hadn’t thought about the baby 
and Sophy I’d of had him and maybe 
killed him. 

“IT stopped, and heard him running 
towards the bridge. He must of thought 


I was close back of him, ’cause when he , 


come to that big log across the gulch near 
the bridge—or he might of thought it was 
the bridge—he started across. Then he 
fell. 

“You know what I thought, standing 
there in the rain in the dark, doc? I 
thought, ‘I hope to God he’s dead.’ He 
didn’t make a sound, and I went on to 
town and woke up a man and found out 
W here you lived.” 

His big form remained slumped in the 
chair; chin on breast, he sat staring at his 
worn boots. His thick awkward hands 
hung listlessly between his knees. To 
Chandon’s brain flashed the picture of 
those clumsy paws hungerily, tenderly 
holding little Ollie Steever; of that gaunt 
body driven thirty desperate miles by the 
thought of Sophy’s need. 

The doctor rose and put a hand on 
Ollie Steever’s shoulder. Neither spoke. 
But there was something more than a 
mere physical contact in that touch. The 
boy raised his head, looked for a long 


She’d been good to ** 





moment into the doctor’s kindly fac 
He could not speak for the tightness in 
his throat, but he summoned a faint smile. 


E is worse,’ Mrs. Meechem whispere:. 

Doctor Chandon looked past her 
through Brail’s doorway to the built-in 
bunk and its motionless figure. 

“Ts he conscious?” he asked. 

“Yes. He came to last night, and 
seemed to be getting along all right, 
though he had a fever. I followed your 
orders and did what I could for him, and 
he went to sleep. The fever went up and 
until a little while ago he tossed and 
mumbled and wouldn’t lie still. He's 
quieter now, but I’m _ glad you've 
come.” 

When the woman had gone Doctor 
Chandon stood over the wounded man, 
peering into the old-young face, lined 
with its record of hard years. Hot fever 
burned his skin; his breath came noisily 
from between twisted lips; a sluggish 
pulse beat noticeably in the ropy neck. 

Joe Brail opened his eyes, let their gaze 
rest blankly on the doctor’s face. Then 
recognition came, and memory. Into the 
sinister face crept a cruel vindictive 
expression. His yellowed teeth gleamed 
dully as his lips twitched into a sneering 
grimace. 

“That damn log,” he said abruptly. 
“Too much hooch or I’d never ha’ slipped 
offen it. The young fool tried to head 
me, doc, but he couldn’t. He’ll pay for 
this, all right. Trying to tell me what 
I can’t do— 

“Never mind, Brail, you’re in no con- 
dition—” 

“Who’s he to talk to me?” demanded 
Brail harshly. “The last of a nest of 
crooks and jailbirds. Only he aint got 
the guts the others had—they were a bad 
lot, but he’s yellow—yellow, I say! Him 
saying he’d get the one that shot Milt. 
Huh! He had the chance, didn’t he? 


You bet! Don’t I know 
“Keep quiet!” The doctor’s voice was 
edged 


“IT won’t keep quiet! When I get up 
I’ll show how yellow he is. That black 
haired girl, his wife—she was too good for 
me. Stuck up! Wouldn’t let me come 
round. I knew her before he did, damn 
her! Well, wait, that’s all. I heard what 
she said. She don’t know she spilled 
everything in her fever. ‘Milt Steever,’ 
she says, ‘don’t you conre closer 
you get back out of that window 
I got a gun I’m a good girl and 
you know it . . . I tell you I'll 
shoot . . . And she did shoot! She 
killed Milt Steever. We both heard her 
say it. And Ollie never done nothing 
but kiss her hand. I aint told anybody, 
but wait till I—get up—” 

The doctor glanced quickly over his 
shoulder. His eyes were hard as they 
returned to Brail’s twisted face, from 
which the blood seemed suddenly to drain 
away. The bandaged head rolled limply 
to one side on a neck that had abruptly 
gone slack. 

The living man automatically put his 
hand to the other’s wrist, then drew the 
blanket up over the face. 

“Thank God!’ said Doctor Chandon. 
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Why the Conference Must Act 


(Continued from page 19) 


ind England could not sit down together 
ind adjust their differences and act as in 
the past was because the naval competi- 
tion between them had engendered sus- 
picion and jealousy and fear and hate. 
The mad race which began in 1898 ot 
1gCo, ended i in the deluge of 1914. There 
is nothing gained by shutting our eyes to 
the indisputable facts of history. In this 
particular juncture, these facts are illumi- 
they warn us of what the future 
may have in store. Given twenty years 
of naval building competition and the 
world will again be in such fear, such sus- 
such jealousy, that the slightest 
flame out into a 


nating 


picion, 
misunderstanding may 
world war. 


Rivalry in the Pacific 


Now, let us speak frankly of the rela- 
tionship between the United States and 
Japan. There are some vital problems 
touching the relationship of these two 
peoples. I would not seek to minimize 
their importance. And I would be the 
last to advocate the surrender, or aban- 
donment, of any of the sovereign rights 
of our Government. But are they such 
questions, or is the attitute of the peoples 
of the respective countries such as to dis- 
courage us in the belief that they can all 
be amicably and peacefully adjusted? 
It seems to me they can be so adjusted if 
we approach adjustment in a proper way. 
I see only one obstacle to the complete 
adjustment of these questions in harmony 
with the rights and dignity of both na- 
tions, and that obstacle is the competitive 
naval race which is now on between these 
two Powers. If we continue to build 
against each other for the next ten or fif- 
teen years, the situation will be so satur- 
ated with suspicion, with fear and hatred, 
it will be practically impossible to come to 
an understanding or to reach a settlement 
other than through the process of war. 
We shall find ourselves, as England and 
Germany found each other upon the first 
day of August, 1914, so utterly without 
confidence in the integrity of each other’s 
good intentions that no sett!ement founded 
on reason or brought about through 
peaceful methods will be available. It 

should be borne in mind that we are of a 
iilmaat race, that we speak a different 
language, that we have our pei an 
rivalry in the Pacific, and when you add 
to that the constant incre asing of our 
navy and the constant increasing of the 
Japanese navy, if we are to judge the 
future by the past, war will be almost in- 
evitable. It is the old road over which 
the statesmen of Germany and Europe 
wended their way to the Great Conflict 
of 1914. I believe the naval race should 
be called off, and once it is called off, the 
atmosphere will be far more conducive: to 
reason and justice upon the part of all. 

We have just come out of a great con- 
Hict in which Japan and the United States 
were upon the same side. Certainly, if 
we can not come to an understanding now 

hich will avoid any necessity of huge 
irmaments as against each other, we shall 
10t be able to reach such an understand- 
ng at any time in the future. ‘Ten years 

f naval competition and we shall have 


passed beyond the period of peaceful ad- 
justment. [I want to say, however, lest 
I be misunderstood, that, in my humble 
judgment, there is no reason in the world 
why the United States and Japan should 
not be friénds. Certainly, in any event 
and in any view of the situation, we should 
strive in every conceivable way at this 
particular juncture of affairs to come to 
a thorough understanding upon the ques- 
tion of our navies. I look upon the great 
building program of both of these coun- 
tries as far more menacing to peaceful 
relations than any, or all, the questions 
which pass under the title of “Far Eastern 
Questions.” 

Those who are earnestly urging dis- 
armament do not take the position that 
the United States should disarm alone. 
This is often charged by those opposed 
to disarmament in order to discredit the 
movement. We do not advocate any 
such policy. But we do insist that in 
this great cause the United States should 
lea e no one in doubt as to the eood faith 
of this Government and that we should 
present a program of disarmament and do 
all in our power to mobilize the moral 
forces throughout the world in support 
of. it. We should not disarm alone, but 
neither should we expect other nations to 
disarm in conjunction with us unless we 
give manifest evidence of our faith in the 
cause. 


The One Way Out 


[ am perfectly aware that there is a 
militaristic party, or influence, a bureau- 
cratic influence in every country, en- 
trenched in every capital. I do not 
underestimate the strength of this influ- 
ence. Neither do I underestimate the 
strength and the ultimate power of public 
opinion. be oy ther in Japan or the United 
States, or in whatever country we may 
choose to name, the people realize there 
is no escape from the never-ending drud- 
gery imposed upon them to méet the ex- 
penses of government and no escape from 
war other than through disarmament. 
A noted Japanese, who has been advo- 
cating disarmament, has been testing out 
the views of the people of that country by 
personal canvass and postal card votes in 
the large centers of population, and over 
93% favor disarmament. It is not likely 
that the people of Japan are any less rest- 
less under the taxes beneath which they 
are bending than the people elsewhere. 
Out of a total amount of consecutive ex- 
penditures already fixed of 4,090,000,000 
yen, the military and naval expenses take 
up 2,900,0cc,c00 yen, which represents 
about 73% of the total. As one of the 
prominent newspaper men of Japan has 
said “Japan has made a little discovery 
lately. It struck her like a sudden break 
of dawn at midnight. Her discovery 
wasn’t much; she discovered that figures; 
just pl in TOWS of numerals are some times 
as sensational and_ blood-curdling as 
sword and fire.” This is, in every sense, 
a people’s fght and upon them we will 
ultimately have to rely for final success. 

One of the arguments often heard in 
Washington and now being put out in 


the country is that the way to disarm is 
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for the United States to build the largest 
navy in the world and thus, enjoying a 
place of advantage, command, as it were, 
the other Powers to disarm. And it 1s 
said that the other Powers, knowing of 
our natural wealth, our resources, finan- 
cial and military, would in hopelessness 
submit. Not very long ago an extended 
dispatch was sent out from Washington 
for publication beginning as _ follows: 
“Paradoxical as it may seem, the big 
naval policy which has stirred the coun- 
try is a part and parcel of the fixed pro- 
gram to bring about world disarmament. 
Paradoxical is not the word. ‘To ad- 
vance such an idea ts to fly in the face of 
history, disregard human nature, brutal- 
ize the taxpayers and libel the common 
sense of the American people. It is now 
about seventy years since the same breed 
of unreasoning bureaucrats urged the 
same doctrine in England. Sir Robert 
Peel, one of the most far-seeing of Eng- 
lish statesmen, made answer: “‘What 1s 
the advantage of one Power greatly in- 
creasing its army and navy; doesn’t it see 
if it proposes such an increase for self- 
protection and defense, the other Powers 
will follow its example; the consequence 
of such a state of things must be that no 
relative increase would accrue to any one 
Power but that there must be a universal 
competition in every country in military 
preparation. ‘They are in effect depriv- 
ing peace of half its advantages in antici- 
pating the burdens of war. The true 
interest of Europe is to come to some one 


Senator Borah’s second article on the 


common accord so as to enable every 
country to reduce those military arma- 
ments which belong to a state of war 
rather than to a state of peace.” How 
different would the world be today had 
that advice been followed. History has 
more than justified his statement. Eng- 
land, struggling with a public debt un- 
paralleled, her people crushed under in- 
creasing taxes, the government asking 
other nations to forgive the interest due 
upon money borrowed, and yet her naval 
strength is relatively no greater nor more 
commanding than it was when she listened 
with heedless ears to the farsighted leader. 

Take an illustration at hand. Today 
the naval tonnage of the United States 


and Japan is about two to one in favor of 


the United States. When America’s pres- 
ent naval program is completed in 1926, 
or 1927, and Japan’s program is com- 
pleted in 1927 or 1928, or whenever they 
are completed, their proportions will re- 
main almost exactly at the same ratio, 
two to one. But in the meantime, the 
people are still burdened with taxes, civic 
enterprises are starved, educational mat- 
ters are curtailed and embarrassed, in- 
ternal development stayed, the people are 
less happy, and the country not one par- 
ticle more secure. 

Popular opinion may not be definitely 
enough organized to compel the present 
Conference to take the necessary steps, 
but if it fails, an international congress 
must soon be called if disaster is to be 
avoided. 
work of the Disarmament Conference 


will appear in the February SUNSET. 





The Unwritten Law 
and the Prophets 


(Continued from page 38) 


seemed to be something swelling chok- 
ingly there. 

Never during her twenty-six years had 
Bernie Rudd felt so utterly alone as to- 
night. Newton Stanley had gone away 
for some unexplained reason, without a 
word. She did not even know whether he 
would ever return or not. If he did— 
would it be too late? Tonight she felt it 
would. 

The wind puffed harder, a stiff moun- 
tain blow from the northwest. It rattled 
the clothes line fastened to the side of the 
house and creaked the back porch door. 

Bernie Rudd shivered and went about 
latching down all the windows. 

The clock struck eight. There was a 
little chill in the house. She went into 
her bedroom, at the southeast corner of 
the house, took off her shoes, but lay 
down on the bed without undressing and 
drew a loose blanket over her. The re- 
roe el was in easy reach of her right 
hand. 

She did not pull the blind. The gray 
dusk outside made the room dimly 
visible. She dreaded utter darkness. 


For two hours she lay wide awake lis- 
tening to every sound—passing footsteps 
on the walk, a creak of a hinge, the rustle 

' of blown paper. 


The moon was coming up. She got up 
and looked out. The still dark little 
houses of the town were emerging into 
dim ghostly shapes under the rising 
moon’s light. And then the drifting 
clouds threw them back into darkness. 

She went back to bed. The clock 
struck ten. She kept her eyes closed but 
did not try to sleep—did not want to 
sleep. She got afraid to open her eyes, 
lest she see Sam Rudd’s face peering in at 
the window. With a cold chill creeping 
over her, she forced herself to get up and 
pull the blind. 

Then in utter darkness she lay and 
listened. 

There was a swish and a jerk as though 
someone had run into the clothes line. 
Then a step on the back porch. At first 
she thought it was only the fantasy of her 
fears; but in a moment, the knob of the 
kitchen door turned. She heard it dis- 
tinctly. But the door was locked. Then 
a fumbling as though a key were being 
fitted to the lock. ‘But she had left her 
key on the inside, and the intruder gave 
that up. 

For a moment utter silence. Then a 
sound as of scraping. He was trying to 
raise the kitchen window. 

Bernie Rudd had not moved, except to 
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put out her hand and clutch the revolver. 
She lay there scarcely breathing, her heart 
beating until her chest ached. 

Again silence for a moment 
more the scraping prying noise. 
trying the west window 
room. 

Slowly, stealthily the intruder went from 
window to window—trying each, 
making no violent effort to break in. 
Doubtless he was acting on the burglar’s 
theory that there is always one window 
unfastened. 

At last he was in front of her window. 
There was no sound but she knew he was 
there. A puff of wind woofed round the 
house and rattled a shingle. A passing 
break in the clouds and the dim moon- 
light showed opaquely through the blind. 
And then she saw the darker shadow of a 
hand and the soft slithering sound of it 
slipping along the sash for a ‘hold. There 
was a push—but the window refused to 
give. 

Then there was the more distinct sound 
of some tool being pushed under the sash. 
[his was the last window and he had de- 
cided to get in here. 

Slowly the tool—a chisel perhaps, 
worked its way gnawingly under the sash, 
and began to pry. The sash cracked. For 
a moment silence. Then a more vigorous 
prying. The catch was yielding. In a 
moment it would snap. 

Bernie Rudd stood up, trembling all 
over. She held the revolver in both hands 
leveled at the window. But a more sick- 
ening fear had seized her. She could not 
pull the trigger. Her finger felt weak as 
ina nightm: are and refused to pull. 

Suddenly there was a new movement 
outside, as of a quick stepping away, and a 
voice, clear, imperative. 

“Stop that an? come here.” It was his 
voice. It was Stanley. But Rudd would 
shoot him. Bernie covered her ears and 

fell face down on the bed. 

But in a moment she sprang up and ran 
toward the front door. She would save 
him or die with him. But when she got 
the door open, two men were walking 
down the street side by side. 


VII 
ORE than a dozen men had drifted 


~and once 
He was 


fellow watchers at the hotel. They sat 
porch pillars, all keenly alert for the 
crack of a gun. They were perfectly sure 
there would be a killing, possibly two. 

They were shocked beyond belief when 
Sam Rudd came back walking meekly at 
the side of Newton Stanley. 

“Well, I’ll be fried in hell!’ exclaimed 
Noah Latimer, as the two went immedi- 
ately up the stairs. 

Ten minutes later the two men re- 
turned, Rudd carrying a grip. 

Stanley marched him to the automobile 
that had stood waiting since his arrival, 
and put him in beside the driver. 

“Get the midnight train,”’ Stanley or- 
dered in a tone that fairly put the spines 
of the loafing watchers on edge. “Take the 

first boat from New Orleans to South 

\merica—and never set foot inthe United 
States again.’ 

“T won’t, I won’t,” whiningly promised 

im Rudd, “I swear to you Mr. Stanley, 
I never will come back.” 

The machine sped away to the north- 
est, and Stanley turned and walked 
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*wiftly back down the street toward 
Be rie Rudd’s 

\t the door of the cottage he knocked 
and calle d 

“Bernie—Oh, Bernie. It is Stanley.” 

There was the sound of bare feet 
running across the floor, and the door 

wung quickly open. Instantly she was 
enfolded in his arms, sobbing away her 
fi ars 

“Tras all rel darling,” he soothed, 
and with his arm pa ees her he went in and 
lighted the lamp. 

“Get your shoes on, little girl-—and a 
wrap. I'll take you up to Tom Shannon's 
to spend the rest of the night. In the 
morning we'll be married.” 

He stopped her half way 
room to kiss her again—and smooth her 
hair back from her forehead. 

\ few minutes later when they came out 
of the front door, locked it, and started up 
the street, his arm was about her, and she 
walked deliciously huddled against his 
side. 

“You see, dear,” he was explaining, “I 
really came looking for Sam Rudd—but 
found you instead. 

‘Tl am the junior partner of a wholesale 
jewelry company at Philadelphia. About 
SIX Years ago a Man giving the name of 
Bernard Smith came to us to open an 
account for his store in Peoria, Whi- 
nois. He paid his bills promptly and on 
time, so we gave him liberal credit. In 
the spring of 1916, he failed to remit on 
time. Tle owed us then about four thou- 
sand dollars. We could get no reply from 
him, and being in Chicago on business, | 
ran out to Peoria, and found much 
worried young woman in charge of the 


across the 





store She said Mr. Smith had been 
absent two months, and she had not heard 
a word from him. I guessed—and | 


think rightly—that she was his wife—or 
thought she was. 

“Being the heaviest creditor, and prac- 
tically the only one, the court appointed 
me receiver for the store. It was put up 
for sale and we were the highest bidder. 
\fter settling with the other creditors, we 
took all the goods back to Philadelphia 
and put them in stock. 

few months ago happened to 
watches and jewelry to a 
store at Nev port, Arkansas. ‘They came 
back at us very promptly with the claim 
that hve of the gold watches and seven of 
the diamond rings we sent them were 
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positively identified as goods taken from 
their store when it was burglarized in 
June, 191s. 

“I checked up and discovered these 
goods were in the stock I had taken from 
Smith’s Peoria store. It occurred to 
me then that Smith might have been the 
burglar or one of the gang, and this store 
was merely a fence, where in a quiet, 
innocent big-sized country town they sold 
off their loot, along with honestly bought 
stock. 

“This theory was further corroborated 
when I looked up some back reports and 
discovered there were a whole series of 
jewelry thefts and burglaries throughout 
Arkansas, Tennessee and southern Mis- 
sourl during 1914 and I9QI5. 

“T had only one clue to Smith’s real 
identity. I had found in the store an old 
coat, containing a weekly newspaper 
and the paper bore the printed address 
‘Sam Rudd, Buckeye Bridge’.” 

At that Bernie Rudd stopped and 
looked up at him in astonishment. 

“Sam Rudd! Do you mean he was 

“Yes, darling,” he nodded quickly. “I 
came here merely on the chance of his 
being Smith and one of the burglars, but 
discovered that he was already in the 
pe nitentiary. 

“Then [ ran it down and became abso- 
lutely convinced that Rudd was the 
guilty man and that he killed Johnson for 
his half of the loot—intending to force 
you to swear away your honor to clear 
him on the unwritten law. 

“T recognized him instantly tonight 
when I found him trying to break into 
your house. He is on his way to South 
\merica now.” 

She was silent as they went on in the 
soft May night, but huddled a little closer 
under his protecting arm. 


EXT morning at ten o’clock a large 

part of Buckeye Bridge managed to 
see a young man and woman emerge from 
the hotel with grips and bundles which 
they loaded into a big car. There had 
just been a wedding. 

Her face was so radiant as she looked up 
at him as he tenderly helped her into the 
big machine > they both looked so happy, 
it made Buckeye Bridge feel positively 
blue. A double funeral would have been 
so much more thrilling. It is a doggone 
world, anyway, where things don’t turn 
out like a town prophesies they will 
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to her a beautiful and tantalizing hiero- 
glyph. It was one of those countless, 
abominable blind alleys with which 
human relationships are honeycombed. 
The death of Joseph Tierney two years 
after Lashbrook had come West had made 
it all worse. 

“She has left me her money—on one 
condition,” Judith’s eyes opened and in- 
vited his into them, ‘‘—that I ‘live with 
my husband, Frederick Lashbrook, as his 
wife as long as they both shall live.’ 
Those are the words of the will.” 

He got up suddenly and stood before 
the fire. His eyes as he looked down at 
her soft ones were hard. So—she’d drag 
him out of his sanctuary, casually like 
this, when she needed him, as if he had 
been an old coat to protect her from the 
cold, or an umbrella to keep off the rain! 

“Evidently,” he said dryly, “the estate 
is valuable.” 

Judith found no sting in his words. 
She was pleased that he had come to the 
point. She was not a sentimentalist. 

“Tt’s worth’—she leaned forward and 
laid her hand lightly over his—‘“‘nearly a 
million!” 

Tt made him a little sick. 

“Ts there any other reason—uncon- 
nected with the money—why you want 


me to go back?” 
“Yes, there’s another. I’m _ losing 
caste. I’m being talked about in a way 


that hurts. They’re after me like a pack 
of wolves, and they’ve almost got me 
cornered! It wasn’t dangerous as long as 
the talk was general, but recently it’s got 
specific. It’s mixed my name up pretty 
thoroughly with that of one man—instead 
of half a dozen, which was safe. And the 
one man’s both rich and famous. Or—if 
you see him from the unfair and rather 
cruel public angle—infamous. And 
Have I ever lied to you, Fred?” 

“No, Pll believe what you say.” 

Within her own set of rules, Judith 
played the game. If you were one of the 
people she didn’t lie to—she didn’t lie to 
you. 

“T give you my word, then, that I’ve 
been—straight. But I—well, I’ve been 
indiscreet. Very indiscreet,” she added 
with a pleasantly meditative smile. 

She sobered immediately. ‘And the 
plain truth is, that ’'m on the ragged edge 
of social ruin. It’s just been brought 
lome to me with a smash. Noone thing. 
\ thousand little ones. I need a husband. 
It’s absolutely the only thing that will 

instate me.” 

‘Then why don’t 
narry one 


you divorce m¢ and 
he said without hesitation 
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The X-Ray’s Picture of Health 


He is well past the dangerous age of forty, yet the X-Ray’s 
searching eye shows his teeth and gums to bein perfect health. 


All through his life he has cared well for his teeth, gone 
regularly to his dentist, and health is his reward. 


Four people out of five, at this man’s age, are afflicted with Pyorrhea. 

Thousands younger also suffer from this disease. 

If neglected, Pyorrhea plays havoc with the mouth. It attacks the 

gums, loosens the teeth until they drop out or must be pulled, poisons 

the entire system with its germs. 

Fortunately, Nature gives ample warning of Pyorrhea’s coming. 

Tender gums that bleed easily when brushed are the danger sign. 

Heed this signal, and your teeth are still safe. Neglect it, and you may 
’ y 

pay the severest penalty. 

At the first hint of Pyorrhea’s presence, go to your dentist for thor- 

ough inspection of your teeth and gums. Then buy a tube of Forhan’ 

For the Gums and use it regularly. 

Forhan’s For the Gums is the formula of a dental surgeon who 

has specialized on the treatment of Pyorrhea 

If used consistently and used in time it will 

prevent Pyorrhea or check it in its course. 

Used as a dentifrice, it not only keeps the 

teeth clean and white, but wards off Pyorrhea 

by keeping the gums in the pink of perfect 

health. 

Brush your teeth with Forhan’s. 35c and 60c, 

in the U. S. and Canada. At all druggists. 














Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 
Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 
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Buy Your Home *T*¥*® 3° 

At Wholesale Cost 5g ] 0 

You'll save 20% or more by Pi nah 
eady-Cut 


purchasing Pacific Ready-Cut 
material and by building by 
the Pacific System. Our price includ 
mammoth buying power,— all material for 
purchasing lumber in cargo above home 

lots, cutting it by fast, ac- finest 
curate machines into finished bardwar 

lengths, and shipping direct P#!nt.e-c. Get 


1. 0. B. Les Angeles 





from factory toConsumer, eli- “**#!!s- 
minates waste, reduces labor 

costs 20% to30%andenables 5,000 Pacific 
you to secure a perfect home Homes now 
at a saving of several hundred erected. 


dollars. Get our quotations. 
We ship anywhere. 


Send 50¢ 4 § 
Book of 100 Designs \ 


Our new 144-page volume pictures 
100 selected designs, each accom- 
panied by blue print floor plans, 
specifications and_ prices. Gives 
full details about Pacific System-- 

shows how you can buy cheaper than 
your local lumber prices. 
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An Easy Way to 


Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, silk ry hair, do by all means get rid 
of dandruff, for it will starve your hair and 
ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely remove 
every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop, and qe! hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 
ounce bottle is netic all that is needed. 


The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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zo. “lis, he said, hitmg out 2 min 

eralized bone fragment, “probably is a 
fragment of a skunk.” oan my 
sense of smell insisted that it was fragrant 
with the odor of the species 

A skunk has not a sense of humor, yet 
he sees and creates more opportunities to 
laugh than any other animal in existenc« 
He changes a pompous assailant to a 
joke; one stroke and his near-conqueror 1s 
a caricature; the self-assured young and 
green about to seize suddenly hav 
impressive experience. The skunk breaks 
all records in causing the other fellow to 
change his mind. But there is no mock 
ing laughter—no lips curved in mirth 
Ihe skunk never smiles 

An enormous stick nest in a tall pine 
appeared as large as an average beaver 
[ thought to photograph it clos 
up and see whose home it might be. 

Thirty feet above the earth I steadied 
myself upon the large limb which carried 
this woodpile nest. ‘Turning toward it, I 
looked into the small, stern face of 
skunk. There was too much unbanistered 
environment for the action. which my 
imagination encouraged. 

The skunk had no business in that nest. 
He, too, thought that I was out of odor 
and struck an attitude; this included an 
upraised tail. Being startled I moved 
slowly; a porcupine, lynx or even a moun- 
tain lion would not have caused the con- 
fusion of this skunk. 

Upon the first limb beneath that thrust 
toward another point of the compass, [| 
prepared to photograph the nest with the 
skunk on the rim. I had photographed a 
skunk climbing Mount Washington, a 
skunk swimming the Missouri river, but 
in this New Mexico pine was a still more 
unusual skunk activity. 

Something on the limb beneath moved 
—it was another skunk coming up. 

Caught between two automatic chemical 
enemy extinguishers! 

I at once started for solid earth and 
with this movement the skunk beneath 


house. 









Weul INntu rervctst and d red me t Paso 
A few bits of bark falling on my hat 
suggested that the skunk above might be 
coming down. ‘This was additional stim- 
ulus to get out of the tree and I did not 
even look up 

An accidental glance to the bottom 
skunks. | had climbed 


a pol imainst the 


showed more 
into the tree by placing 
drooping outer end of the lowest limb. A 
skunk was trving to climb this pole up 
which I had shinnied. Another skunk was 
standing at the bottom of the trunk with 
forepaws against it ready to start up to 
meet me. Still another glossy black-and 
white fur-robed fellow was swaggering 
toward the trunk with the evident inten- 
tion of being among those present at a 
reception up where all might put on airs. 


Strange Tentmates 


A Wyoming surveyor had insisted that 
I sleep in his tent the two nights he was 
away to bring in his wife. The tent was 
well filled with equipment and supplies, 
and the second morning with skunks. | 
was awakened by two skunks playing 
upon me. One look and | covered up 
my head. There were nine skunks with 
me, each the size of an average cat. Long 
I waited, but the skunks were having a 
good time and had no thought of leaving. 
I crawled toward the door, well protected 
with a blanket. The skunks there did 
not move away from it so I backed up. 
Cautiously I dragged my clothes into the 
far corner where I dressed without the 
slightest privacy, watched by eyes of 
folks in skunk furs. The forenoon was 
going, but not the skunks. So I con- 
cluded to escape by crawling out beneath 
the slack east wall of the tent. 

I wanted a change of scent—and had 
it. Skunk eyes watched me approvingly 
as I stooped to lift the canvas curtain. 
Hearing voices I hastened to be out before 
anyone entered and precipitated con- 
fusion. But in my haste I brought down 
the house tent upon those present. 





‘How I Acquired 


My Little Farm” 


(Continued from page 51) 


capital. The land shark skins them out 
of what little they have and they soon 
starve out and have to go back to work- 
ing for a salary. 

If two or more will pool their resources 
and one of them come out and get the 
land and improve it while the other stays 
at work and keeps the money coming in, 
they can succeed if they will do as I and 
my partner have done. 

The first thing for the beginner is 
to get a job on a poultry farm. He can 
very soon learn how to handle poultry in 
the most up-to-date manner. 

Great care should be used in selecting 
the land. Hilly land round Petaluma, 
fit for nothing but poultry, is held at from 
$400 to $500 per acre. They have a 
superstition that there is some magic 
quality in the land that makes hens lay 
better there than any place else. That 
of course is all imagination. Land just 
as well adapted to poultry can be bought 
for $50 per acre, but I would not advise 
the beginner to place his sole reliance on 
poultry. He should get where he can 
raise things and that can only be done 


under irrigation. There are some places 
where some things can be raised without 
water, but the safest plan i is to be sure of 
plenty of water. Don’t imagine, though, 
that all irrigated land is good land. 
have seen it selling for $250 per acre, that 
I would not take as a gift and pay the 
taxes on it. 

In other places the soil is a stiff black 
gumbo. Such soil can be reclaimed, but 
it takes too much time and labor. Our 
soil is a red clay loam and most of it is 
good for fruit and vegetables if there is 
plenty of water. It is deficient in humus, 
but that can be easily added by plowing 
under a cover crop. Such unimproved 
land usually sells for from $200 to $250 
per acre, on a five-year installment plan, 
but it can sometimes be gotten for less. 

Don’t believe the land agent when he 
tells you you can make enough raising 
vegetables to make your annual pay- 
ments, support a family, make necessary 
improvements and put money in the bank. 
You can’t doit. Count on no income the 
first year, very little the second and you 
will about break even the third. 
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YELLOW 


(Continued from page 30) 


Ed Gulliver, and they took him away, I 
swore to ma I'd attend toto squaring up 
with whoever shot Milt if I ever found 
out. But I guess ma couldn’t stand any 
more, all but one of her men folks dead or 
in jail, and she died.” 

Ollie slid into a chair and hunched for- 
ward over the table. Chandon noticed 
how the hard muscles bunched along his 
jaw. 

“T was sixteen when ma died,” he went 
mn, his voice little above al whisper. “No- 
body left but me. Ollie Steever, the last 
fabadlot. That's what I said to myself, 
doc. I was alone here and | thought 
about it a good deal. Being the kid of 
the family I never had a hand in the 
things my brothers done. There wasn’t 
no sheriff looking for me, or anybody else, 
and when I thought about that I felt 
pretty good inside. I said: ‘All the 
Steevers aint going to come to a bad end.’ 
And I meant it too. 

“I didn’t forget about Milt and my 
promise. Whoever shot him, if I found 
out, I would kill him. But I said some- 
thing else—later, when I seen things 
different like. I said I wouldn’t be like 
the rest of the family in other ways. But 
[ found out, like I told you, it wasn’t easy, 
me a Steever. I hadn’t never worked 
out, and when I tried to get a job in 
Cochin nobody would hire me. They 
didn’t say so, but they didn’t want a 
Steever on the payroll.” 

His calloused hands knotted into huge 
fists at the memory. He lowered his eyes, 
gazed at the rough puncheon floor. 

“But I got a job after a while, washing 
dishes for the Pilot Peak Lumber Com- 
pany’s boarding house. It was the best I 
could get, and I needed: money. It was 
in Cochin I met Sophy. She—she liked 
me, and [—well, I was plumb crazy about 
her. But I couldn’t believe she would 
want anything to do with a Steever, be- 
cause she was a good girl. Her folks was 
all dead too, and she lived with a deef old 
aunt and clerked in the lumber company’s 
store. She wasn’t happy, I could see that 
—thin and peaked like and nervous. 

“When I couldn’t stand it any longer 
I had a talk with her, and she said she 
didn’t care who I was, she loved me. So 
we was married right off and I brought 
her here. I wasn’t going to have her have 
a dishwashing husband. In the year and 
a half I was trying to get up spunk enough 
to say something to her I saved two hun- 
dred dollars. But after we got here I 
couldn’t stomach the idea of settling down 
in this house for keeps. It didn’t seem 
good enough for her. I guess I was 
changed; anyway, I was ashamed of what 
the Steever family stood for. So I went 
up in the hills about three miles from here 
and took up a homestead. I bought a 
horse and every day I cleared the land. 
By getting out shingle bolts and snaking 
*em down to the Red Cedar skid road | 
made enough to keep us going all right. 

“Then the baby come and | had to stay 
close at home. We was mighty happy, 
Sophy and me, even when we didn’t have 
much. I guess no family anywheres was 
happier’n us, except for one thing. Sophy 
knew about us Steevers, what they done 
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Hanes 5 Big Features 

Hanes Stauncn Exastic SHovutpERs made with 
service-doubling lap seam. They fit right with 
give for every motion. 

Hanes Tattorep CoL_uaReTtTE won't gap or roll. 
Fits snugly around your neck always, and keeps 
the wind out. 

Hanes Exvastic Currs are made far stronger and 
better than the usual cuff. They fit the wrist 
firmly, they won't flare or rip from the sleeve. 
Hanes CLosep Crotcu is cut and stitched a special 
way that really keeps it closed. 

Hanes Etast:c ANKLEs hold their shape through 
repeated washing. They don’t bunch over your 
shoes. They fit always. 


Buy HANES Now _ 2” tones Union Suits made with reintorced 
at Greatly Reduced Prices! 


Now is the time to equip vourself with Hanes Winter Under- 
wear. You can buy it at much lower prices than at any time 
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in recent years. There have been tremendous price reductions 
in the entire Hanes line. Hanes value is unsurpassed. 

And remember—each Hanes garment is backed by the 
Hanes Guarantee. It must live up to the claims made for it 
or you can have your money back. 

Each Hanes garment has to pass inspection by experts 
before it reaches you. The sterling features listed in this 
advertisement are all checked over. 

That’s why you can rely on Hanes buttons to stay on; the 
reinforced buttonholes to keep their shape; the non-irritating 
seams to hold fast. 

Have your dealer show you the Hanes winter line. You 
have a choice of heavy shirts and drawers, and heavy union 
suits in two weights; and a splendid mediumweight, silk- 
trimmed union suit. 

Unexcelled Union Suits for Boys—All the warmth and 
sturdiness and man-features a live youngster requires—in two 
weights—medium and extra heavy—at great reductions in 
price. Made in sizes 2 to 16 vears. Two to 4 year sizes have 
drop seat. ; 
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Hanes Guarantee! 


We auarantee Hanes 
Underwear absolutely— 
every thread, stitch and but- 
ton. We guarantee to 


If your dealer can't 
supply you with Hanes, 


. * * . mee : turn your money or give 
write us immediately. a gia 


3 you a new garment if any 

ELASTIC KNIT seam breaks. 
UNDERWEAR 

P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Not Sunumer-Vou'll want to wear Mdanes Nacastok Vrisn Sut! 
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and everything, and she knew about my 
swearing to kill whoever shot Milt. I 
always felt she was scared I’d find out 
who done it and spoil everything—long 
as I didn’t know, we was all right, and 
she figured to keep me from ever finding 
out. It worried her a lot; it was the only 
thing that might bust things up for us. 
And now— 

“Say, listen, doc, you aint lying to me 
about her? You aint saying she'll be all 
right when she won’t?” 

“T’ll never lie to you, Ollie,” said the 
doctor quietly. “She is past the delirium 
stage; | honestly think we'll have her 
back to normal soon. Now you sit back 
in that chair and rest while I take a peek 
at her.” 

A few minutes later he closed the bed- 
room door quietly behind him and nodded 
assuringly in answer to Ollie’s unspoken 
question. 

“Tell me the rest of it, Ollie,” he said. 
“About your claim up in the hills. Did 
you finish clearing it?” 

“Yes, enough for a starter. You see, 
after little Ollie was born I—I sold my 
horse—the baby needed plenty of canned 
milk. When I got back to clearing the 
land and cutting shingle bolts I had to 
drag ’em to the road myself. It was 
hard, but it kept a little money coming in, 
and I built a cabin on the place up there 
and made some furniture and got a garden 
laid out. If—I mean when Sophy’s 
strong enough we’re going to leave here 
for good. And the day we go I'll touch 
a match to this house! I won’t be sorry 
to see it burn. That little skeezix, doc, 
he’s going to have a chance. He’s a 
Steever, but by God he aint going to be a 
Steever—the kind his relations was!” 

After a short silence the boy raised his 
eyes timidly. Embarrassment over his 
vehemence possessed him. 

“I wanted to tell some body, doc,” he 
said half apologetically. “You sort of 
made me feel that you might be inter- 
ested. I—I want you to remember, doc, 
no matter what happens—no matter what 
you hear—that the last of the old Steevers 
is starting over. Beginning with me, the 
Steevers are going to build up a new kind 
of record.” 

A friendly smile moved the doctor’s 
lips. “Tm glad you told me, Ollie,” he 
said. “You are putting up a good fight, 
and you'll win it. Take Sophy up to 
your new home as soon as you can, and 
if you ever need me, sickness or anything 
else, let me know.” 

“Thanks doc; that’s fine of you,” the 
boy murmured as the other slipped 
silently to the bedroom door. Chandon’s 
last sight of Ollie was as he stood over the 
makeshift cradle, gazing down at his 
sleeping son. 


THE log building seemed to shudder in 
the blasts of the wind. Slants of rain 
fell across the window where the doctor 
stood looking out over the dreary stretch 
of swamp. The old half-breed woman 
slept in a corner. 

A pad of footfalls came to his ears from 
beyond the split cedar partition, a sound 
he had been hearing intermittently for 
almost two hours. Why didn’t the boy 
sit down, rest? Already he had walked 
nearly thirty wet miles; he should be 
asleep. 

The doctor turned from the window, 
paced silently about the room, watching 
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the flushed face of the sleeping girl. The 
crisis should come any time now. She 
had been through long severe paroxysms 
and for a time, shortly after his arrival, 
her recovery had been in doubt. Lack of 
medical attention in the earlier stages of 
her attack had made the issue uncertain. 
It was a matter of waiting now. If only— 

Quickly the doctor stepped to her side, 
studied her intently while the minutes 
passed slowly. Her respiration was slower, 
easier; the vivid color was receding from 
her face. He bent closer, nodding his 

satisfaction. Tiny beads of saving mois- 
ture were forming on her brow. The 
fight was over. 

“Softly opening the door into the outer 
room, Chandon stood a moment w atching 
Ollie. The boy held his son close in his 
great arms, his head bowed, murmuring 
in the intensity of his feeling. He raised 
his face at the doctor’s approach. Care- 
fully putting the child into its bed, he 
hastened after the physician, looked into 
the calm damp face of his sleeping wife. 

“Tt’s all right, son,” said the doctor. 

Sinking suddenly to his knees Ollie 
took the girl’s hand in both of his, bent 
his lips to it. “It’s all right, Sophy, it’s 
all right,”’ he muttered brokenly, ‘‘the doc 
says it’s all right.” His head dropped. 
Still clasping his wife’s hand, he slept. 


DAWN crept slowly over the swamp. 


A hermit thrush broke the brooding 


silence with his plaintive sadly-sweet 
song. The sun climbing up behind the 


Twin Hills sent a bar of golden light 
through the cabin window, a bar that 
slipped down the wall until it fell on a 
huddled form in a big chair before the 
burned-out fire. Doctor Chandon opened 
his eyes. For a moment he looked with 
mild interest at the crazy-quilt over his 
shoulders and across his knees. Then, 
realizing where he was, he ran his fingers 
through his thick gray hair, slowly 
stretched his arms and got up. 

The storm was over. Through the 
streaked window he saw the clear blue 
of the sky, the fresh green of the swamp 
cedars, the sparkle of the little aspen trees 
ashake in the sweet morning breeze. He 
felt refreshed. He had slept without 
moving for eight hours. 

At the bedroom door he paused. On 
the bed beside his wife lay Ollie, his 
position unchanged since Chandon had 
so placed him and thrown a blanket over 
him. Lying there, unshaven, unwashed, 
his mop of light hair in a shock over his 
eyes, his great hands awkwardly sprawled 
on the blanket, he was not prepossessing, 
yet the boyish face, in repose, shone —_ 
a rugged wholesomeness that made 1 
almost handsome. In it Chandon saw 
the real Ollie Steever that Sophy nad seen 
and appreciated. He knew that Steever 
loved this slip of a girl beside him with all 
the intensity of his being, and he realized 
fully now what power had lifted this 
backwoods boy out of himself, given him 
an indefinable something the} other 
Steevers had not possessed. 

And Sophy—with new eyes he studied 
her. She could be scarcely more than 
eighteen. A fresh beauty had come with 
normal sleep. Her cheeks were a little 
thin but there was a hint of good color 
there. Her brow was serene; her red 
mouth, slightly relaxed, fell into pleasing 
lines; her black lashes, long and curving, 
lay softly on her cheeks. 
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On tip-toes Chandon left them. As 
silently old Indian Angie joined him, her 
short hair in stringy wisps about her deep- 
lined face, the stem of her pipe peering 
out between the buttons of her dress. 
Chuckling softly between her gums she 
built a fire and started the preparation of 
breakfast. It pleased her to think of how 
she had stirred about in the night, giving 
the baby a bottle of cold condensed milk, 
raising the sleeping man’s feet to a chair, 
blocking the old Boston rocker with sticks 
of stovewood, tucking the crazy-quilt 
about him, and all without this great 
doctor knowing it. 

As Chandon returned from feeding his 
horse a sudden wail rose from the child’s 
bed near the fireplace. Old Angie 
snatched him up, but too late. Disheveled 
Ollie appeared in the doorway, blinking 
and scratching his head. He frowned 
sheepishly at the signs of activity in 
which he had no part and insisted on 
holding his son while the latter sucked 
noisily at the bottle the old woman 
brought. 

“We'll let Sophy sleep,”’ said Chandon 
as the three sat down to the meal. The 
boy was moody, distraught as he con- 
sumed his food, drinking his coffee fr>r- 
the saucer with great noisy bre: 
Angie ate with her fingers and mum 
the crisp bacon strips between her tc 
less jaws. Without words they finis 
with few words the old woman left fo 
shack across the swamp. The dc 
took his bag. 

“T’ll be getting back to town, Ollie 

The boy eyed him uncertainly. “ 
done a lot for Sophy—and for me 
Her and I won’t forget. Ah—before 
go, doc—will—do you think Black 
will die?” 

The same question he had asked in 
Brail’s cabin. Chandon flashed a quick 
look to the boy’s tense face. Was it 
imagination or did he really see there the 
hope that the injured man would die? 

“It is a serious wound,” he answered 
gravely; “I can’t tell yet.” 

Ollie made two ineffectual beginnings, 
and finally said: ‘Doc, I wanted you to 
know about me, what I was trying to do. 
Four years now nobody can say a thing 
against the Steever name. But—but 
Black Joe Brail—if he gets well—he’ll say 
something. And I’d rather die than have 
him say it. 

“Listen, doc; set down, will you? I 
better tell you the rest of if. If he—well, 
you'll prob’ly hear it anyway.” He 
fumbled at his shirt, bared his broad chest, 
revealing a great blue-black bruise. 

“Black Joe done that. But I didn’t do 
anything—I didn’t have time. That is, 
maybe | might of, but even when I was 
maddest I was thinking of Sophy and 
little Ollie and the new place, and it kept 
me back. - It was a hell of a fix for me, 
doc. If I killed him, like I wanted to, it 
would be the end of everything. If I 
didn’t—well, anyway, I: didn’t. And 
then it was too late. 

“Yesterday about noon Black Joe 
come to the door. Sophy was blazing 
with fever, getting worse and worse. Joe 
went in by the bed and looked at her. 
You know, doc, the kind of mean look he’s 
got. A kind of a sneer and a slanting 
look. Well, he stood there, never saying 
anything, like he enjoyed it. 

“Sophy tossed and turned. It scared 
me the way she acted. And pretty soon 
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she—she begun to talk. You know how | 


folks talk when they’re out of their head, 
doc; you’re a doctor. I didn’t know much 
about it and it made me feel cold all over. 
I took hold of Joe’s coat and started to 
pull him out of the room, but he held back 
and stood there. I could of took him out, 
I’m stronger than him, but I didn’t want 
to scuffle in there. Then Sophy—Sophy 
said something—about Milt and the 
shooting—she—she knew who done it— 
and she told who it was. I sunk down on 
my knees and tried to talk to her, but she 
didn’t know me. I tell you, doc, that was 
the worst minute I ever spent. My head 
was buzzing—and I thought she was 
going to die right there. But she calmed 
down after a bit and seemed to be regular 
sleeping, but just the same | knew then 
I’d been a fool not to have a doctor. 

“Joe’s face was pretty white, and his 
sneery look was gone. He stepped back, 
watching me to see what I was going to 
do. I looked at him, kind of shivering, 
and licked my lips. Then I turned to 
Sophy and smoothed her hair. I heard 
Black Joe’s spurs dragging across the 

floor—and I thought about his horse. 
Right off I figured what I’d do. I 
couldn’t leave Sophy, but I could use Joe 
to get the doctor. 

“T went outside. Joe was getting on 
his horse. 

“Toe, I said, ‘Sophy’s awful sick. 
Maybe she’s a little bit queer with the 
fever and all. People like that don’t say 
things that mean sense. I wouldn’t want 
it to get out that Sophy’s crazy, would I? 
You and me will just forget what she said, 
Joe, and we won’t say nothing about any- 
thing. You just go as fast as you can and 
tell the doctor she’s awful sick, and make 
him promise to come.’ 

“At the first I’d figured I wouldn’t ask 
you to come here, doc. I didn’t think you 
would, what with the things Amos said 
about you and you never getting paid and 
everything. But with Joe here and the 
horse waiting, I made up my mind. I 
couldn’t think about anything but her 
own good, and I asked Joe to try get you 
to come. 

“Joe sat on his horse and didn’t say a 
word for a while. That sneaky squint 
come back in his face and his mouth 
begun twisting into that old sneering 
grin. I knew he thought I was yellow. 
It was all I could do to keep from pulling 
him offen the saddle. I was shaking all 
over, doc. I guess I never was so upset 
in my life, and I didn’t think what I was 
saying. I went upclosetohim. ‘Joe,’ I 
said, ‘you know the kind of men the 
Steevers are. They don’t stand for—’ 
but I stopped right there. I’d said too 
much. He knew what I was thinking, 
and he grinned that nasty grin. Then he 
said: ‘Don’t worry, Ollie, I'll tell the 
doctor.’ And he dug in his spurs and 
rode off. 

_ “Twas burning hot and cold at the same 
time—not with fever but with my 
feelings. I took down my rifle and pulled 
a bead on his back, but I didn’t shoot. 
Where would I be if I did? And where 
would I be if I didn’t? And he rode out 
of sight. 

“Doc, I walked the floor all afternoon, 
doing what I could for Sophy, and 
thinking. But I couldn’t think very 
straight. And when it come dark and 


the storm begun, I had a feeling you ' 


wouldn’t come, and it near drove me 
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Ino. L. Dabbs, B..1. duPont de Nemours ™ 
Co., Charlotte, N. C., reports: his Cadillac 
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original air in the front tires. 
8,400 miles the rear tires were retreaded 
but, up to that time had never been flat. 


proof service are not unusual wher 

Lee Puncture-proof tires are used. 
With sturdy Lee cord construction, rein- 
forced by athree-ply armor of steel discs, 
puncture-fear is a thing unknown. Shod 
with Lee Puncture-proofs, you can forget 
your tires, except to see that correct air 
pressure is maintained. 


ee records of continuous puncture- 


While our puncture-proof type is univer- 
sally recommended for serious service, Lee 
regular Fabric and Cord tires are propor- 
tionately serviceable---carefully built, from 
best materials and with unusally heavy, 
tough, black rubber, non-skid treads. 
They, too, carry a generous guarantee. 


But, do not forget to use Lee G. S. (Govern- 
ment Specifiication) Grey Tubes. We know 
of no way to improve their air - holding 
qualities. 


Because of the greater scope of the Lee Line 
of Pneumatics, buying from a Lee Dealer is 
equivalent to having tires made to order 
for your particular service. 


Look for ‘‘Lee Tires’’ in your telephone Book. 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Executive Offices —- 245 West 55 Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Chanslor & Lyon Company 
Coast Distributors 
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“The best 
tobacco-bargain 
I’ve ever found” 





Here is the story of a man who wouldn’t 
take something for nothing: 


1540 Hillcrest Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


Larus & Bro. Company 
Richmond, Virginia 


Gentlemen: 


About a year ago, in Richmond on a busi- 
ness trip, I was fortunate enough to be al- 
lowed to go through the factory where you 
manufacture Edgeworth Tobacco. Until that 
time I had supposed that tobacco manufacture 
was a comparatively simple operation, and I 
was very much impressed by seeing how care- 
fully you choose the leaf tobaccos used in 
Edgeworth, how exactly you blend and treat 
the various kinds of leaves, how scrupulously 
clean your factory is kept. 

During my visit I helped myself to a can 
of Edgeworth from a pile on one of the packing 
tables. I’m enclosing 16 certs to pay for that 
can. I know you'd have been glad to give it 
to me, but I want to pay for it because I con- 
sider it the best tobacco-bargain I’ve ever found. 

Until that time I’d never used a pipe to- 
bacco that really suited me. One kind was 
too strong—it left me groggy. Another burned 
unevenly and wouldn’t stay lighted. Still 
another gave me a sensation like heartburn. 
None tasted quite right, and practically every 
kind, after two or three pipefuls, left me with 
a sore tongue and a parched mouth and a dark, 
dark brown taste. 

Well, I smoked that package of Edgeworth 
from your factory and, to be brief, it suited 
me down to the ground. It was a real find. 
I’ve stuck to Edgeworth since that time and 
so far I’ve failed to notice any of the bad 
qualities that bothered me in other tobaccos. 
Several of my friends also have adopted Edge- 
worth on my recommendation, and they’re as 
enthusiastic about it as I am. 


Yours very truly, 
[Signed] Edward A. Evans. 


recom- 
Would you like to Jearn if 
Edgeworth would suit 
you as perfectly? It 
may not—or it may. 


We can add nothing to such a 
mendation. 










Just drop us a post- 
card bearing your 
name and address, also 
those of the store where 
you buy most of your 
tobacco. We will send 
you samples of 
Edgeworth in 
both forms—Plug 
Slice and Ready- 
Rubbed. 

Edgeworth is 
sold in various 
sizes to suit the 
needs and means 
of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth 
Plug Slice and 
Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome tin humidors and 
glass jars, and also in various handy in- 
between quantities. 

For the free samples which we would like 
you to judge, address Larus & Brother Co , 
36 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 
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crazy. Sophy was easier, but I was 
afraid she would get worse again, and I 
couldn’t stand it any longer. I ran two 
miles across the swamp and dragged old 
ndian Angie over. 
Sophy, and she come. Then I started 
down the road, hoping I’d meet you. It 
shows how bad off my mind was—I forgot 
that you couldn’t of come so soon. 
kept agoing further and further, faster 
and faster. By the time I got near to 
Outlook I knew Black Joe hadn’t told you 
or you wouldn’t come—it had to be one 
or the other—but I kept saying, ‘when I 
tell him he’ll come, when I tell him he’ll 
come, keeping time to my feet in the 
dark. 

“By the bridge I saw a light in a cabin. 
I looked in the window. There was Brail, 
sitting up with a bottle. I opened the 
door. When he saw me he jumped up, 
scared as a rabbit, and stumbled back in 
a corner, and I saw he was half drunk. I 
didn’t move, and pretty soon he straight- 
ened up and wiped his forehead and 
picked up his hat and staggered across to 
the door. 

**T forgot about the doctor, Ollie,’ he 
said, and he showed his teeth like it was a 
good joke. “Too bad. Come in, have a 
drink. What d’you know about that, 
forgetting to tell the doctor about your 
little wife. But I’ll tell him, Ollie, right 
now; | remember what I was going to do. 
You wait here, Ollie, I got something to 
tell the doctor, all right.’ 

“T stopped him. ‘Joe, you go to bed. 
I'll get the doctor.” He shoved past me. 
I grabbed at him, but he got away in the 
dark. I heard him sloshing through the 
mud. I took a couple steps after him, 
and I guess what I said scared him. He 
stubbed against something and I heard 
him fall. When he got up he had a rock 

he hit me in the chest. I was in the 
light from the open door and he was in 
the dark or I would of dodged it. It kind 
of set me back, but I was hot after him 
then—if I hadn’t thought about the baby 
and Sophy I’d of had him and maybe 
killed him. 

“IT stopped, and heard him running 
towards the bridge. He must of thought 
I was close back of him, ’cause when he 
come to that big log across the gulch near 
the bridge—or he might of thought it was 
the bridge—he started across. ‘Then he 
fell. 

“You know what I thought, standing 
there in the rain in the dark, doc? I 
thought, ‘I hope to God he’s dead.’ He 
didn’t make a sound, and I went on to 
town and woke up a man and found out 
where you lived.” 

His big form remained slumped in the 
chair; chin on breast, he sat staring at his 
worn boots. His thick awkward hands 
hung listlessly between his knees. To 
Chandon’s brain flashed the picture of 
those clumsy paws hungrily, tenderly 
holding little Ollie Steever; of that gaunt 
body driven thirty desperate miles by the 
thought of Sophy’s need. 

The doctor rose and put a hand on 
Ollie Steever’s shoulder. Neither spoke. 
But there was something more than a 
mere physical contact in that touch. The 
boy raised his head, looked for a long 


She’d been good to ** 


moment into the doctor’s kindly face. 
He could not speak for the tightness in 
his throat, but he summoned a faint smile. 


E is worse,” Mrs. Meechem whispered. 

Doctor Chandon looked past her 
through Brail’s doorway to the built-in 
bunk and its motionless figure. 

“Ts he conscious?” he asked. 

“Yes. He came to last night, and 
seemed to be getting along all right, 
though he had a fever. I followed your 
orders and did what I could for him, and 
he went to sleep. The fever went up and 
until a little while ago he tossed and 
mumbled and wouldn’t lie still. He’s 
quieter now, but I’m glad you've 
come.” 

When the woman had gone Doctor 
Chandon stood over the wounded man, 
peering into the old-young face, lined 
with its record of hard years. Hot fever 
burned his skin; his breath came noisily 
from between twisted lips; a sluggish 
pulse beat noticeably in the ropy neck. 

Joe Brail opened his eyes, let their gaze 
rest blankly on the doctor’s face. Then 
recognition came, and memory. Into the 
sinister face crept a cruel vindictive 
expression. His yellowed teeth gleamed 
dully as his lips twitched into a sneering 
grimace. 

“That damn log,” he said abruptly. 
“Too much hooch or I’d never ha’ slipped 
offen it. The young fool tried to head 
me, doc, but he couldn’t. He’ll pay for 
this, all right. ‘Trying to tell me what 
I can’t do—” 

“Never mind, Brail, you’re in no con- 
dition—” 

“Who’s he to talk to me?’ demanded 
Brail harshly. “The last of a nest of 
crooks and jailbirds. Only he aint got 
the guts the others had—they were a bad 
lot, but he’s yellow—yellow, I say! Him 
saying he’d get the one that shot Milt. 
Huh! He had the chance, didn’t he? 
You bet! Don’t I know—” 

“Keep quiet!” The doctor’s voice was 
edged. 

“T won’t keep quiet! When I get up 
I’ll show how yellow he is. That black 
haired girl, his wife—she was too good for 
me. Stuck up! Wouldn’t let me come 
round. I knew her before he did, damn 
her! Well, wait, that’s all. I heard what 
she said. She don’t know she spilled 
everything in her fever. ‘Milt Steever,’ 
she says, ‘don’t you come closer 





you get back out of that window . . . 
I got a gun I’m a good girl and 
you know it I tell you Ill 


shoot . . . And she did shoot! She 
killed Milt Steever. We both heard her 
say it. And Ollie never done nothing 
but kiss her hand. I aint told anybody, 
but wait till I—get up—” 

The doctor glanced quickly over his 
shoulder. His eyes were hard as they 
returned to Brail’s twisted face, from 
which the blood seemed suddenly to drain 
away. The bandaged head rolled limply 
to one side on a neck that had abruptly 
gone slack. 

The living man automatically put his 
hand to the other’s wrist, then drew the 
blanket up over the face. 

“Thank God!” said Doctor Chandon. 
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Why the Conference Must Act 


(Continued from page 19) 


and England could not sit down together 
and adjust their differences and act as in 
the past was because the naval competi- 
tion between them had engendered sus- 
picion and jealousy and fear and hate. 
The mad race which began in 1898 or 
1900, ended in the deluge of 1914. There 
is nothing gained by shutting our eyes to 
the indisputable facts of history. In this 
particular juncture, these facts are illumi- 
nating they warn us of what the future 
may have in store. Given twenty years 
of naval building competition and the 
world will again be in such fear, such sus- 
picion, such jealousy, that the slightest 
misunderstanding may flame out into a 
world war. 
Rivalry in the Pacific 
Now, let us speak frankly of the rela- 
tionship between the United States and 
Japan. There are some vital problems 
touching the relationship of these two 
peoples. I would not seek to minimize 
their importance. And I would be the 
last to advocate the surrender, or aban- 
donment, of any of the sovereign rights 
of our Government. But are they such 
questions, or is the attitute of the peoples 
of the respective countries such as to dis- 
courage us in the belief that they can all 
be amicably and peacefully adjusted? 
It seems to me they can be so adjusted if 
we approach adjustment in a proper way. 
I see only one obstacle to the complete 
adjustment of these questions in harmony 
with the rights and dignity of both na- 
tions, and that obstacle is the competitive 
naval race which is now on between these 
two Powers. If we continue to build 
against each other for the next ten or fif- 
teen years, the situation will be so satur- 
ated with suspicion, with fear and hatred, 
it will be practically impossible to come to 
an understanding or to reach a settlement 
other than through the process of war. 
We shall find ourselves, as England and 
Germany found each other upon the first 
day of August, 1914, so utterly without 
confidence in the integrity of each other’s 
good intentions that no settlement founded 
on reason or brought about through 
peaceful methods will be available. I[t 
should be borne in mind that we are of a 
different race, that we speak a different 
language, that we have our commercial 
rivalry in the Pacific, and when you add 
to that the constant increasing of our 
navy and the constant increasing of the 
Japanese navy, if we are to judge the 
future by the past, war will be almost in- 
evitable. It is the old road over which 
the statesmen of “Germany and Europe 
wended their way to the Great Conflict 
of 1914. I believe the naval race should 
be called off, and once it is called off, the 
atmosphere will be far more conducive to 
reason and justice upon the part of all. 
We have just come out of a great con- 
flict in which Japan and the United States 
were upon the same side. Certainly, if 
we can not come to an understanding now 
which will avoid any necessity of huge 
armaments as against each other, we shall 
not be able to reach such an understand- 
ing at any time in the future.’ Ten years 
of naval competition and we shall have 





passed beyond the period of peaceful ad- 
justment. I want to say, however, lest 

be misunderstood, that, in my humble 
judgment, there is no reason in the world 
why the United States and Japan should 
not be friends. Certainly, in any event 
and in any view of the situation, we should 
strive in every conceivable way at this 
particular juncture of affairs to come to 
a thorough understanding upon the ques- 
tion of our navies. I look upon the great 
building program of both of these coun- 
tries as far more menacing to peaceful 
relations than any, or all, the questions 
which pass under the title of “Far Eastern 
Questions.” 

Those who are earnestly urging dis- 
armament do not take the position that 
the United States should disarm alone. 
This is often charged by those opposed 
to disarmament in order to discredit the 
movement. We do not advocate any 
such policy. But we do insist that in 
this great cause the United States should 
leave no one in doubt as to the good faith 
of this Government and that we should 
present a program of disarmament and do 
all in our power to mobilize the moral 
forces throughout the world in support 
of it. We should not disarm alone, but 
neither should we expect other nations to 
disarm in conjunction with us unless we 
give manifest evidence of our faith in the 
cause. 


The One Way Out 


I am perfectly aware that there is a 
militaristic party, or influence, a bureau- 
cratic influence in every country, en- 
trenched in every capital. I do not 
underestimate the strength of this influ- 
ence. Neither do I underestimate the 
strength and the ultimate power of public 
opinion. Whether in Japan or the United 
States, or in whatever country we may 
choose to name, the people realize there 
is no escape from the never-ending drud- 
gery imposed upon them to meet the ex- 
penses of government and no escape from 
war other than through disarmament. 
A noted Japanese, who has been advo- 

cating disarmament, has been testing out 
the views of the people of that countiy by 
personal canvass and postal card votes in 
the large centers of population, and over 
93% favor disarmament. It ts not likely 
that the people of Japan are any less rest- 
less under the taxes bereath which they 
are bending than the p:ople elsewhere. 
Out of a total amount of consecutive ex- 
penditures already fixed of 4,090,000,000 
yen, the military and naval expenses take 
up 2,900,000,000 yen, which represents 
about 73% of the total. As one of the 
prominent newspaper men of Japan has 
said “Japan has made a little discovery 
lately. It struck her like a sudden break 
of dawn at midnight. Her discovery 
wasn’t much; she discovered that figures, 
just pl: 1in rows of numerals are sometimes 
as sensational and_ blood-curdling as 
sword and fire.” ‘This is, in every sense, 
a people’s fight and upon them we will 
ultimately have to rely for final success. 

One of the arguments often heard in 
Washington and now being put out in 
the country is that the way to disarm is 
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for the United States to build the largest 
navy in the world and thus, enjoying a 
place of advantage, command, as it were, 
the other Powers to disarm. And it is 
said that the other Powers, knowing of 
our natural wealth, our resources, finan- 
cial and military, would in hopelessness 
submit. Not very long ago an extended 
dispatch was sent out from Washington 
for publication beginning as follows: 
“Paradoxical as it may seem, the big 
naval policy which has stirred the coun- 
try is a part and parcel of the fixed pro- 
gram to iis about world disarmament.” 
Paradoxical is not the word. To ad- 
vance such an idea is to fly in the face of 
history, disregard human nature, brutal- 
ize the taxpayers and libel the common 
sense of the American people. It is now 
about seventy years since the same breed 
of unreasoning bureaucrats urged the 
same doctrine in England. Sir Robert 
Peel, one of the most far-seeing of Eng- 
lish statesmen, made answer: “‘What is 
the advantage of one Power greatly in- 
creasing its army and navy; doesn’t it see 
if it proposes such an increase for self- 
protection and defense, the other Powers 
will follow its example; the consequence 
of such a state of things must be that no 
relative increase would accrue to any one 
Power but that there must be a universal 
competition in every country in military 
preparation. They are in effect depriv- 
ing peace of half its advantages in antici- 
pating the burdens of war. The true 
interest of Europe is to come to some one 


common accord so as to enable every 
country to reduce those military arma- 
ments which belong to a state of war 
rather than to a state of peace.” How 
different would the world be today had 
that advice been followed. History has 
more than justified his statement. Eng- 
land, struggling with a public debt un- 
paralleled, her people crushed under in- 
creasing taxes, the government asking 
other nations to forgive the interest due 
upon money borrowed, and yet her naval 
strength is relatively no greater nor more 
commanding than it was when she listened 
with heedless ears to the farsighted leader. 

Take an illustration at hand. Today 
the naval tonnage of the United States 
and Japan is about two to one in favor of 
the United States. When America’s pres- 
ent naval program is completed in 1926, 
or 1927, and Japan’s program is com- 
pleted in 1927 or 1928, or whenever they 
are completed, their proportions will re- 
main almost exactly at the same ratio, 
two to one. But in the meantime, the 
people are still burdened with taxes, civic 
enterprises are starved, educational mat- 
ters are curtailed and embarrassed, in- 
ternal development stayed, the people are 
less happy, and the country not one par- 
ticle more secure. 

Popular opinion may not be definitely 
enough organized to compel the present 
Conference to take the necessary steps, 
but if it fails, an international congress 
must soon be called if disaster is to be 
avoided. 


Senator Borah’s second article on the work of the Disarmament Conference 
will appear in the February SUNSET. 





The Unwritten Law 
and the Prophets 


(Continued from page 38) 


seemed to be something swelling chok- 
ingly there. 

Never during her twenty-six years had 
Bernie Rudd felt so utterly alone as to- 
night. Newton Stanley had gone away 
for some unexplained reason, without a 
word. She did not even know whether he 
would ever return or not. If he did— 
would it be too late? Tonight she felt it 
would. 

The wind puffed harder, a stiff moun- 
tain blow from the northwest. It rattled 
the clothes line fastened to the side of the 
house and creaked the back porch door. 

Bernie Rudd shivered and went about 
latching down all the windows. 

The clock struck eight. There was a 
little chill in the house. She went into 
her bedroom, at the southeast corner of 
the house, took off her shoes, but lay 
down on the bed without undressing and 
drew a loose blanket over her. The re- 
volver was in easy reach of her right 
hand. 

She did not pull the blind. The gray 
dusk outside made the room dimly 
visible. She dreaded utter darkness. 

For two hours she lay wide awake lis- 
tening to every sound—passing footsteps 
on the walk, a creak of a hinge, the rustle 
of blown paper. 


The moon was coming up. She got up 
and looked out. ‘The still dark little 
houses of the town were emerging into 
dim ghostly shapes under the rising 
moon’s light. And then the drifting 
clouds threw them back into darkness. 

She went back to bed. The clock 
struck ten. She kept her eyes closed but 
did not try to sleep—did not want to 
sleep. She got afraid to open her eyes, 
lest she see Sam Rudd’s face peering in at 
the window. With a cold chill creeping 
over her, she forced herself to get up and 
pull the blind. 

Then in utter darkness she lay and 
listened. 

There was a swish and a jerk as though 
someone had run into the clothes line. 
Then a step on the back porch. At first 
she thought it was only the fantasy of her 
fears; but in a moment, the knob of the 
kitchen door turned. She heard it dis- 
tinctly. But the door was locked. Then 
a fumbling as though a key were being 
fitted to the lock. But she had left her 
key on the inside, and the intruder gave 
that up. 

For a moment utter silence. Then a 
sound as of scraping. He was trying to 
raise the kitchen window. 

Bernie Rudd had not moved, except to 
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put out her hand and clutch the revolver. 
She lay there scarcely breathing, her heart 
beating until her chest ached. 

Again silence for a moment—and once 
more the scraping prying noise. He was 
trying the west window of the dining 
room. 

Slowly, stealthily the intruder went from 
window to window—trying each, but 
making no violent effort to break in. 
Doubtless he was acting on the burglar’s 
theory that there is always one window 
unfastened. 

At last he was in front of her window. 
[here was no sound but she knew he was 
there. A puff of wind woofed round the 
house and rattled a shingle. A passing 
break in the clouds and the dim moon- 
ight showed opaquely through the blind. 
And then she saw the darker shadow of a 
hand and the soft slithering sound of it 
slipping along the sash for a hold. There 
vas a push—but the window refused to 
give. 

Then there was the more distinct sound 
»f some tool being pushed under the sash. 
This was the last window and he had de- 
cided to get in here. 

Slowly the tool—a chisel perhaps, 
worked its way gnawingly under the sash, 
and began to pry. The sash cracked. For 
a moment silence. Then a more vigorous 
prying. The catch was yielding. In a 
moment it would snap. 

Bernie Rudd stood up, trembling all 
over. She held the revolver in both hands 
leveled at the window. But a more sick- 
ening fear had seized her. She could not 
pull the trigger. Her finger felt weak as 
in a nightmare and refused to pull. 

Suddenly there was a new movement 
outside, as ‘of a quick stepping away, and a 
voice, clear, imperative. 

“Stop that and comehere.” It was his 
voice. It was Stanley. But Rudd would 
shoot him. Bernie covered her ears and 
fell face down on the bed. 

But in a moment she sprang up and ran 
toward the front door. She would save 
him or die with him. But when she got 
the door open, two men were walking 
down the street side by side. 

VII 

ORE than a dozen men had drifted 

in to join Noah Latimer and his 
fellow watchers at the hotel. They sat 
on the porch and lounged against the 
porch pillars, all keenly alert for the 
crack of a gun. They were perfectly sure 
there would be a killing, possibly two. 

They were shocked beyond belief when 
Sam Rudd came back walking meekly at 
the side of Newton Stanley. 

“Well, I’ll be fried in hell!’ exclaimed 
Noah Latimer, as the two went immedi- 
ately up the stairs. 

Ten minutes later the two men re- 
turned, Rudd carrying a grip. 

Stanley marched him to the automobile 
that had stood waiting since his arrival, 
and put him in beside the driver. 

“Get the midnight train,” Stanley or- 
dered in a tone that fairly put the spines 
of the loafing watchers on edge. “Take the 
first boat from New Orleans to South 
America—and never set foot in the United 
States again. ‘i 

“T won’t, I won’t,” whiningly promised 
Sam Rudd, “I swear to you Mr. Stanley, 
I never will come back.” 

The machine sped away to the north- 
west, and Stanley turned and walked 
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| Bernie Rudd’s. 


swiftly back down the street toward 


At the door of the cottage he knocked 
and called— 

“‘Bernie—Oh, Bernie. It is Stanley.” 

There was the sound of bare feet 
running across the floor, and the door 
swung quickly open. Instantly she was 
enfolded in his arms, sobbing away her 
fears. 

“Tt is all right, darling,” he soothed, 
and with his arm about her he went in and 
lighted the lamp. 

“Get your shoes on, little girl—and a 
wrap. I'll take you up to Tom Shannon’s 
to spend the rest of the night. In the 
morning we'll be married.” 

He stopped her half way across the 
room to kiss her again—and smooth her 
hair back from her forehead. 

A few minutes later when they came out 
of the front door, locked it, and started up 
the street, his arm was about her, and she 
— deli¢iously huddled against his 
side. 

“You see, dear,” he was explaining, “I 
really came looking for Sam Rudd—but 
found you instead. 

“T am the junior partner of a wholesale 
jewelry company at Philadelphia. About 
six years ago a man giving the name of 
Bernard Smith came to us to open an 
account for his store in Peoria, Illi- 
nois. He paid his bills promptly and on 
time, so we gave him liberal credit. In 
the spring of 1916, he failed to remit on 
time. He owed us then about four thou- 
sand dollars. We could get no reply from 
him, and being in Chicago on business, I 
ran out to Peoria, and found a much 
worried young woman in charge of the 
store. She said Mr. Smith had been 
absent two months, and she had not heard 
a word from him. I guessed 
think rightly—that she was his wife 
thought she was. 

“Being the heaviest creditor, and prac- 
tically the only one, the court appointed 
me receiver for the store. It was put up 
for sale and we were the highest bidder. 
After settling with the other creditors, we 
took all the goods back to Philadelphia 
and put them in stock. 

“A few months ago we happened to 
send a bill of watches and jewelry to a 
store at Newport, Arkansas. They came 
back at us very promptly with the claim 
that five of the gold watches and seven of 
the diamond rings we sent them were 








positively identified as goods taken from 
their store when it was burglarized 1 
June, 1915. 

“TI checked up and discovered these 
goods were in the stock I had taken from 
Smith’s Peoria store. It occurred to 
me then that Smith might have been the 
burglar or one of the gang, and this store 
was merely a fence, where in a quiet, 
innocent big-sized country town they sold 
off their loot, along with honestly bought 
stock. 

“This theory was further corroborated 
when I looked up some back reports and 
discovered there were a whole series of 
jewelry thefts and burglaries throughout 
Arkansas, Tennessee and southern Mis- 
souri during 1914 and 1915. 

ad only one clue to Smith’s real 
identity. I had found in the store an old 
coat, containing a weekly newspaper— 
and the paper bore the printed address— 
‘nee Rudd, Buckeye Bridge’.” 

At that Bernie Rudd stopped and 
looked up at him in astonishment. 

“Sam Rudd! Do you mean he was—” 

“Yes, darling,” he nodded quickly. “I 
came here merely on the chance of his 
being Smith and one of the burglars, but 
discovered that he was already in the 
penitentiary. 

“Then I ran it down and became abso- 
lutely convinced that Rudd was the 
guilty man and that he killed Johnson for 
his half of the loot—intending to force 
you to swear away your honor to clear 
him on the unwritten law. 

“I recognized him instantly tonight— 
when I found him trying to break into 
your house. He is on his way to South 
America now.” 

She was silent as they went on in the 
soft May night, but huddled a little closer 
under his protecting arm. 


NEX! morning at ten o'clock a large 
part.of Buckeye Bridge managed to 
see a young man and woman emerge from 
the hotel with grips and bundles which 
they loaded into a big car. There had 
just been a wedding. 

Her face was so radiant as she looked up 
at him as he tenderly helped her into the 
big machine; they both looked so happy, 
it made Buckeye Bridge feel positively 
blue. A double funeral would have been 
so much more thrilling. It is a doggone 
world, anyway, where things don’t turn 
out like a town prophesies they will. 





Sky Cabin 


(Continued from page 22) 


children. In her youth she had had 
a kind of fresh, hedge-rose beauty of her 
own—and watched it fade without a 
lover. She had done her little pitiful 
best to throw the rosy glow of romance 
over the sedate and formal! union into 
which loneliness and gray hairs had finally 
startled her; but it was a flash in the pan. 
The stuff from which rosy glows are made 
was all dried up and gone; and there 
wasn’t the smallest reflection from Ju- 
dith’s arid father. He had been properly 
burnt by the leaping flame of Judith’s 
mother, and found rosy glows of even the 
| faintest hue suggestive of unpleasantness. 


It was too late for children. And so 
the poor lady had tried—ludicrously to 
some—pitifully Lashbrook thought—to 
mother Judith! To people who really 
knew her, mothering Judith was a con- 
tradiction in terms. But ever since a 
malicious Fate had given to this soft and 
ineffective second wife of her father—of 
all people!—a mandate to look after the 
affairs of one who was wise with a guile 
that she would never even discover the 
existence of, Mrs. Tierney had puzzled 
and prayed over the task. 

And prayed and puzzled to no purpose. 
Lashbrook knew that Judith had remained 
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to her a beautiful and tantalizing hiero- 
glyph. It was one of those countless, 
abominable blind alleys with which 
human relationships are honeycombed. 
The death of Joseph Tierney two years 
after Lashbrook had come West had made 
it all worse. 

“She has left me her money—on one 
condition,” Judith’s eyes opened and in- 
vited his into them, “—that I ‘live with 
my husband, Frederick Lashbrook, as his 
wife as long as they both shall live.’ 
Those are the words of the will.” 

He got up suddenly and stood before 
the fire. His eyes as he looked down at 
her soft ones were hard. So—she’d drag 
him out of his sanctuary, casually like 
this, when she needed him, as if he had 
been an old coat to protect her from the 
cold, or an umbrella to keep off the rain! 

“Evidently,” he said dryly, “the estate 
is valuable.” 

Judith found no sting in his words. 
She was pleased that he had come to the 
point. She was not a sentimentalist. 

“It’s worth”—she leaned forward and 
laid her hand lightly over his—‘‘nearly a 
million!” 

It made him a little sick. 

“Is there any other reason—uncon- 
nected with the money—why you want 
me to go back?” 

“Yes, there’s another. I’m _ losing 
caste. I’m being talked about in a way 
that hurts. They’re after me like a pack 
of wolves, and they’ve almost got me 
cornered! Jt wasn’t dangerous as long as 
the talk was general, but recently it’s got 
specific. It’s mixed my name up pretty 
thoroughly with that of one man—instead 
of half a dozen, which was safe. And the 
one man’s both rich and famous. Or—if 
you see him from the unfair and rather 
cruel public angle—infamous. And 
Have I ever lied to you, Fred?” 

“No, Pll believe what you say.” 

Within her own set of rules, Judith 
played the game. If you were one of the 
people she didn’t lie to—she didn’t lie to 
you. 

“I give you my word, then, that I’ve 
been—straight. But I—well, I’ve been 
indiscreet. Very indiscreet,” she added 
with a pleasantly meditative smile. 

She sobered immediately. “And the 
plain truth is, that I’m on the ragged edge 
of social ruin. It’s just been brought 
home to me with a smash. No one thing. 
A thousand little ones. I need a husband. 
It’s absolutely the only thing that will 
reinstate me.” 

“Then why don’t you divorce me and 
marry one?” he said without hesitation. 

“lve thought of it. I’ve even taken 
the trouble to find out that the divorce 
would be given me if I asked for it. But 
there’s no one else I care about—or, at 
any rate, enough about—and to get along 
at all, I must have this money.” 

“Do you really need it?” 

“Do I need air? Father hadn’t any to 
leave me, and you haven’t sent me any, 
you know.” 

“Yes,” he said matter-of-factly; “I 
haven’thadany. ButI gave youa pretty 
fair amount when I left—practically 
everything I had in the world. Is it all 
gone!” 

“Rather! Long ago. Really, Fred, 
are you surprised?” 

“Yes. Since it was all there was.” 

She looked round the room with a little 
shiver. 
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The X-Ray’s Picture of Health 


He is well past the dangerous age of forty, yet the X-Ray’s 
searching eye shows his teeth and gums to bein perfect health. 


All through his life he has cared well for his teeth, gone 
regularly to his dentist, and health is his reward. 


Four people out of five, at this man’s age, are afflicted with Pyorrhea. 
Thousands younger also suffer from this disease. 

If neglected, Pyorrhea plays havoc with the mouth. It attacks the 
gums, loosens the teeth until they drop out or must be pulled, poisons 


the entire system with its germs. 





Fortunately, Nature gives ample warning of Pyorrhea’s coming. 
Tender gums that bleed easily when brushed are the danger sign. 
Heed this signal, and your teeth are still safe. Neglect it, and you may 
pay the severest penalty. 

At the first hint of Pyorrhea’s presence, go to your dentist for thor- 
ough inspection of your teeth and gums. Then buy a tube of Forhan’s 
For the Gums and use it regularly. 

Forhan’s For the Gums is the formula of a dental surgeon who 
has specialized on the treatment of Pyorrhea. 
If used consistently and used in time it will 
prevent Pyorrhea or check it in its course. 
Used as a dentifrice, it not only keeps the 
teeth clean and white, but wards off Pyorrhea 
by keeping the gums in the pink of perfect 
health. ; 
Brush your teeth with Forhan’s. 35c and 60c, f 
in the U. S. and Canada. At all druggists. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 
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78 Sky Cabin: 


“T haven’t lived—like this, you know. 
I couldn’t! I'd rather be dead! It may 
interest you to know”’—she held ‘him with 
a cool and significant look—‘“that I have 
conducted my affairs to someextent under 
the guidance of’my attorney: for the, last 
three years.” 

“You mean—?” 

“IT mean that it is his opinion that, as 
things stand now, J could get the divorce 
immediately on the ground of non-sup- 
port, and that you—in case it ever oc- 
curred to you to apply for it—couldn’t 
get it at all, if I chose to oppose it. My 
attorney thinks that your letters, copies 
of some of mine to you, 
and the testimony of 





“If I go back, Judith, the money won’t 
have anything to do with it.” 

She smiled faintly. 

“T don’t expect you to believe that,” 
he added without feeling. 

He knew. she couldn’t. And he knew, 
too, that she had always regarded him as 
—to use a sarcastic phrase she had once 
flung at him—“too noble.” Altruism be- 
yond a certain point automatically 
branded itself to her as insincere. 

“By the way,” she added, as an after- 
thought, “if you don’t go back with me, 
the money goes to the Lashbrook Hos- 
pital.” 


Alma and Paul Ellerbe 
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gigantic build and heft of him, he could 
almost have carried the horse and its 
burden. 

With a last desperate effort that sent 
the loose stones clattering back behind 
them into the dark: they struggled up to 
the porch and stopped. The great gaunt 
face of Mumms popped out of the dark- 
ness. Hatless, crowned with stiff red 
scrubbing-brush hair, bisected by a flar- 
ing wiry red moustache, weathered to a 
color that was all its own, it burned like a 
flame. On either side of his crag of a 
nose his blue eyes flashed fiercely from 
their caverns. The horse was covered 
with foam and trem- 
bling. Its knees were 





bent and its head 





people back home who 
could be called as wit- 
nesses would build up 
a good case for me and 
against you. Not that 
there is much likelihood 
of needing them,” she 
added casually. 

Lashbrook looked at 
her with a good deal of 
contempt. 

“Thavenever thought 
of asking for a divorce,” 
he said quietly. 

And then his words 
came back into his mind 
with all the force of a 
lie. Had he never 
thought of asking for a 
divorce? Lashbrook set- 
tled his spiritual debts 
to himself on the nail. 
He looked this squarely 
in the face. He was 
thinking now, suddenly, 
with passionate inten- 
sity, of how much he’d 
like to be divorced from 





Expectancy 


By Dorothy S. Duryea 


Somewhere an unborn soul is on the wing, 
Dipping and curving through uncharted skies, 
Brushing the stars in its unerring flight, 
Past where the rosy morning wakes and sighs. 


When will it find the dwelling that it seeks, 
Awaiting, close to my heart, the speeding guest? 

Will it come when day is hushed in the arms of night, 
Or, hid in a sunbeam, slip into my breast ? 


Secrets of God, safe in the future folded; 
Part of the soul that down through star-dust swings! 
Sufficient for me to feel the thrill of its coming, 
To see the light, and to hear the whisper of wings. 


drooped nearly to the 
ground. 

“Hell of a place!” he 
snarled, “fer a doctor to 
be livin’ in!” 

Lashbrook turned to 
see Judith looking over 
his shoulder. 

“It’s just a patient,” 
he explained, hurrying 
out to meet him. “‘We’ll 
take him to the office 
down there under the 
pines.” 

Judith shivered and 
withdrew. She _habit- 
ually turned her atten- 
tion away from every- 
thing that smacked of 
pain or deterioration. 

The face floating in 
the darkness as a water 
lily floats on a black 
pool was as pale as 
death, as strange and 
unnatural as a vision. 
It was an oval face of 








the woman there beside 





singular symmetry; the 








him, but he had not 

lied: until the words 

had actually left his lips, he had not 
thought of it. 

“I’m glad of that,” said Judith. And 
then candidly: ‘Most men would.” 

He let the subject drop. He’d talk 
about it if he had to, but only then. 

“Where has the money come from that 
you ve been living on?” 

“My stepmother—indirectly. Though 
I didn’t know about the—er, condition, | 
did know she was going to leave me the 
money, and I [SOrrowed ahead on it. I 
don’t know how much, but—a lot, [’m 
afraid. I’m pretty badly involved all 
round.” 

“Tf I don’t go back with you 

“T’ve never considered it. It’s too 
altogether unpleasant.” 

For a moment they pondered, each 
other’s eyes. 
but Judith. 

But she said unexpectedly: “If you do 
go back, I’ll be more considerate... I’ve 
been rather cold and selfish, and I’m 
sorry for‘ it. But don’t decide now. 
Think about.it for a day or two. The 
money ought to mean a great déal to.you 
too. There’d be enough to carry out all 
your pet plans for the Lashbrook Hos- 
pital, you know, and -to do almost any- 
thing else you wanted “to.” 

The Lashbrook Hospital was a hospital 
for children that had been builtsprinci- 
pally through his‘ efforts. and named in 
his honor. 


There was nothing in.hers ‘ 





They fell silent. The cards were on the 
table. If they hadn’t known each other 
so well, there would have been a great 
deal more to say. Judith would have 
had a thousand wiles for another man. 
She knew they wouldn’t serve her just 
now with this one; that things inside of 
him, now that he knew the facts, could be 
trusted to present her case more strongly 
than she could. She relied—and wisely 
upon the emphasis of understatement, 
and, with less wisdom, upon that old 
strong feeling for her that she thought 
blew through all men like a trade wind, 
and strongest through her husband. 

Slingsby barked again. Lashbrook got 
up and went out and peered down his 
road. 

‘“What-the devil is it now?” 


S soon as_ he heard his, voice Lash- 
brook knew it was Mumms, a drifter 
in and out of the neighborhood who was— 
intérmittently—a cowpuncher, and just 
now .a squatter over in the edge of the 
Big Burn. No other vocal chords in 
Colorado frayed the air like that. Their 
identification gave him no pleasure. 
“Tf he’s drunk again—!” he thought; 
and the lines about his mouth grew tight. 
Into the lane of light a scrubby little 
Western horse.scrambled like a cat. Be- 
side it towered Mumms. He was half 
sypporting the unconscious form of a man 
bound to the horse’s back. From the 


t 








sensitive face of a man 
of delicate perception. 
Off guard, with its directing intelligence 
fled away, it had when first seen an illusive 
look of boyishness that vanished almost 
immediately. Lashbrook felt drawn to 
the man behind it—whom he might have 
power to call back out of the void—who 
might be gone forever. 

As he turned the horse’s head toward 
the office, “Who is he?” he said to 
Mumms. 

“Name’s Moberly—Stephen Moberly. 
But the point is now, is he dead?” 

The horse stumbled, pitching the man 
violently forward. Mumms’ great arm 
drew him back into place. They carried 
him quickly into the ofice and laid him 
on the operating table. 

Lashbrook bent over him. 

“No,” he said almost at once, “‘he’s not 
dead.” 

A tension seemed to snap in Mumms. 
He sat down abruptly. Lashbrook glanced 
at him keenly. To his surprise he saw 
that he was really moved. Mumms! It 
seemed incredible. 

Uncle Jimmy stuck a scared-rabbit face 
in at the door. He,had been with Lash- 
brook for four strenuous years, but acci- 
dents and illnesses still threw him into a 
flutter. 

Lashbrook sent him away with a short 
“Get Martha Radmore,” and bent to his 
task. 

“Had a blow on the head, didn’t he?” 
said Lashbrook. 
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“Yes,” said Mumms, “His horse 
throwed ’im on a rock.” 

Lashbrook got a shaving-brush, soap 
and a razor, and began shaving the man’s 
head. 

“The vault of his skull is fractured 4nd 
there is probably a hemorrhage of the 
lining. I'll have to remove a piece of the 
skull—temporarily—until I can _ relieve 
the pressure.” 

Mumm rose to his feet in a panic. 

“My God!” he said shakily. “Cut a 
piece out o’ the top of his head?” 

“Yes. But I’ll put it back. He'll die 
f I don’t.” 

“Can you do it right here, all by your- 
elf? J don’t know nothin’, you know.” 

“Miss Radmore’ll help me.” 


Lashbrook worked rapidly. His face 
vas grave. 
“‘He’s badly hurt, Mumms. It’s touch 


nd go, you understand. But there’s no 
ther way.” 

For a moment Mumms didn’t answer. 
‘hen he reached slowly under the tails of 
iis coat and drew out a big forty-five 
‘aliber revolver and laid it gently on the 
ittle table at his side. 

“Doc,” he said 1n his mildest tones, ‘“‘ef 
his man dies, you go with him.” 

Lashbrook stopped and looked at him. 
He stepped into the next room for a tray 
instruments. As he laid them down he 
laced among them a revolver of his own. 

“My friend,” he said, “if this man 1s 
xoing to die, I’ll know it several seconds 
before you do,” and proceeded quietly 
vith his preparation for the operations. 


ROM the porch of Sky Cabin Judith 

watched Uncle Jimmy jerk Miss 
Jubilee back and forth with surprising 
skill until he got the little old car out of 
its glovelike garage and went clattering 
down the mountainside after Martha 
Radmore. 

“Martha Radmore,” she said to herself. 
“T wonder who she 1s. Some good old 
aunty of the neighborhood, probably, that 
Fred’s in the habit of calling on for help.” 

She looked about her curiously: at the 
spruce trees that seemed cones of solid 
black masonry all round the house; at the 
great shadow-filled gorge below, going 
down and down into the night; at the far 
austere, snow-crowned peaks looming 
faint and cold in the moonlight against 
the'dark blue sky. 

Startlingly out of the midst of the si- 
lence came the yelping of coyotes on the 
run. It wavered as heat-lightning does. 





Somehow she heard the lap-lapping of | 


blood running through it. When it had 


passed the place was utterly still except | 


for the faint sound of the night wind lift- 
ing its long wings from hill to hill and the 
tumbling of the river below. 
hunting owl boomed out almost at her 
elbow and made her jump. 

“My God,” she said; “‘what a 
and went inside. 

She stirred the fire 
fore it. 

She was on the point of going to bed— 
she was extremely careful about her sleep 
—when Miss Jubilee clanked valiantly 
up the hillside and stopped. 

She turned toward the door, determined 
to be gracious, no matter how frumpy the 
old aunty might be, and came to her feet 
in sheer surprise. 


life!” 


and sat down be- 


Martha Radmore was a tallish girl of | 


thirty, with a supple line of limb, wide 


Then a big | 
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Spinaway Boat Motor Co. 


Owned and controlled by HOEFER M’F’G. CO. 
210 So. Chicago Ave., Freeport, Il. 


meee eee ee ee ae ee you will 


Are you a galley 
break your shackles 
A simple clamp and your rowboat becomes a 
A twist of the starting handle and you're off! 


of life and power. 


Open water and pleasure ahead. 
sky bluer, enjoyment keener. 
A quick run to the fishing grounds 


slave, chained to the oars of your rowboat? 
with the Spinaway Detachable Rowboat Motor. 


eg, Pipaway 
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Then 
motor boat—a thing 
Waves are more sparkling, the 


You’re the skipper; where shall it be? 
a picnic around the point—a 


cruise of idle exploration? Whatever you decide, the Spinaweay re- 
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Spinaway Boat Motor Co., 
210 So. Chicago Ave., Freeport, Ill. 


Gentlemen: 


You may send me the full story and Specification Sheet of the 





Spinaway Detachable Rowboat Motor. 


Na me... 


po Se Seer 


sponds with the freedom-from-trouble- 
power to take you there and back. And 
at a cost that will scarcely reduce the 
loose change in your pocket. 


Just as fool proof 
as it Is powerful 


No mechanical knowledge or experience necessary 
to operate ‘the Spinaway. The women and children 
members of your crew are absolutely protected 
Patented Disappearing Crank Handle is exclusive 
with the Spinaway. Spark plug is protected. 
There’s not a spot in the design where you can 
get your fingers in. You or your passengers simply 
can’t get hurt. Motor bracket adjustable for 
practically any rear end angle of boat. You can’t 
think of.a single point to promote safety, ease of 
operation and power, that Spinaway - engineers 
haven’t already worked out for you. 

Don’t be chainéd to your oar locks a day longer 
—not when the Spinaway is waiting to multiply the 
pleasures of boating. Write for the sales plan, 
the interesting booklet and full particulars. 





95" Wie 


The Coupon for 
Specification Sheet 
and Other Data. 


The material we will send 
answer every 
question. You'll find it 
fascinating reading, and 
the coupon makes it easy 


for you to send for it. 

Start shakin ; those 

oar lock shac iva day. 
J 
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Roughneck Pioneers 


National Forests. 
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That’s what Ray P. Tracy calls the case-hardened crew that helped organize the 
He has written a rollicking article about these go-getters 
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ALO STUDIES— 
the Art Edition De Luxe, by 
Albert Arthur Allen, are 
photographic creations of the 
nude, blending the purity and 
charm of youth amid luxuri- 
ant settings of nature. 


Thirty-two full page, wonder- 
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sized reproduc- 00 
tions, art paper in sia 
gold, postpaid 


cALLEN cART StTuDIOS 


4112 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. U.S.A. 
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| shoulders, a fine, quiet mouth, steady 

| brown eyes with spots of light in them, a 
clear brown skin and a rangy grace. She 
wore a golden brown corduroy coat and 
trousers and leather puttees. 

As far stupider woman than Judith 
Lashbrook could have told with half an 
eye that she was the kind of a person 
who’d have to be dealt with; that she’d 
never be a part of the scenery. 

She came forward without surprise 
when she saw Judith. 

“What was it, an automobile accident? 
Were you with the man who was hurt?” 

Judith smiled her most charming smile. 

“No, no,”’ she said in her cool smooth 
tones; “I’m Mrs. Lashbrook. You’re 
Miss Radmore, aren’t you?” and held out 
her hand. 

For a moment Martha didn’t take it, 
but stood still and looked at her with a 
surprise that she made no attempt to 
conceal. 

In spite of herself Judith colored. She 
wasn’t afraid of many people, but she was 
afraid—just a little—of Martha Radmore 
from the start. There was nothing that 
a person with eyes like that mightn’t say. 

But Martha thrust out her hand at 
last, though with no affectation of friend- 
liness, and said: 

“Yes, I’m Martha Radmore, and Dr. 
Lashbrook’s neighbor. We’re rather old 
friends for the West.” She didn’t lower 
her eyes. “I’ve known about you, of 
course, but I didn’t know he expected 
you.” 

“He didn’t,” said Judith. “I’m a sur- 
prise party;” and was vexed with herself 
for looking away from those frank brown 
eyes that held relentlessly to hers. “I’ve 
been prevented,” she added lamely, “from 
coming sooner by a variety of tiresome 
things that I couldn’t run away from.” 
And then she was vexed again that she 
had made the mistake of beginning to 
explain to this outsider. 

The more so because Martha left her 
feeble excuse hanging in the air and made 
no reply whatever. 

Instead, “I came up to help Dr. Lash- 
brook,” she said, and went quickly down 
the hill to the office. 

“H’m,” said Judith to herself when she 
had gone, “I did not know about you.” 

She was standing by the window when 
Uncle Jimmy came in. 

“Where does that path go, Uncle 
Jimmy?” 

He came over and looked with her at 
the trail through the kinnikinick illumi- 
nated by the big porch lamp. 

“Tt goes to Martha Radmore’s house— 
the nicest gal in the Rocky Mountains.” 

He adjusted his spectacles and scruti- 
nized her carefully to see if she had an 
inclination to doubt his estimate. 

“It seems well used,” said Judith with 
her pleasant smile. 

“It is,” said Uncle Jimmy sententiously. 
“The dogs keeps it wore down, visiting.” 


6 ie little building that held Lash- 
brook’s office had two other rooms 
that he used for overflow: patients, 
guests, prospectors, campers—anyone who 
wanted them. For his interest in people 
and his tolerance were as wide as the 
West. 

At midnight he and Martha Radmore 
straightened themselves on either side of 
the stranger, who had been put to bed in 
one of the rooms. They looked across 
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him into each other’s eyes with sober 
thankfulness. The man was breathing 
quietly and naturally. 

How often they had looked at each 
other like that! They had met so many 
times in these deeper clearer places, below 
the dredge of the shallow muddied 
‘currents of little daily doings, that an 
unworded understanding existed between 
them. There were things they knew 
together that seemed to take them close to 
the very heart of life. 

Long before Lashbrook’s coming, Roar- 
ing River Ca* on had been Martha’s canon 
and its people her people. She had lived 
their lives and watched beside their 
deaths. And after Lashbrook’s coming 
unavoidably some of the living and watch- 
ing were done in his company. 

He opened the door of the office and 
followed her into it, and found himself in 
the midst of a situation he wasn’t ready 
for. 

“Something has happened,” he said, 
trying to make his voice sound natural, 
“that I thought was impossible. My 
wife—”’ 

“T met her,” she said simply, “as I 
came in.” 

“T had never expected,” he said uncom- 
fortably, “to see her again. Perhaps you 
knew that? I meant you to.” 

“Yes. I saw that you did.” 

He held himself a little stifly. She 
stood waiting for him by the outer door in 
the light of a swinging lamp. Suddenly 
he knew that he loved her. Thinking of 
himself again as Judith’s husband showed 
him that he did. 

Her easy, self-reliant grace, the deep 
quietude of her spirit that never seemed 
lassitude but rather vigorous splendid 
young exhaustless strength at rest, her 
fine scorn of finesse and _ indirection 
because she was strong enough to do 
without them, her tacit abrogation of all 
the little adventitious advantages of sex, 
and the broad surge of salty humor that 
underwashed her solemnest thoughts and 
feelings, made him see her clearly as the 
most desirable thing on earth. 

But he couldn’t talk. He had a rather 
desperate feeling that he could think him- 
self into a way out of his plight if only he 
could find the time for it, and that then 
there might be things to be said between 
them. But now he was dumb— 

“We ought togo in,” she said. “Mumms 
will be anxious for news.” 


UMMS was anxious. They saw it 
as they went into the sitting room. 
But there were other emotions in him too. 
He and Judith were sitting on opposite 
sides of the fire. Judith was slowly 
smoking long gold-tipped Russian cigar- 
ettes and chatting with him. There was 
something rather pathetic in Mumms’ 
half of the pair they made sitting there 
with the very thick of the world almost 
visible between them. She was a nearly 
perfect product of all the material arts and 
crafts and tricks of civilization, as remote 
and as shining as a star, and he was flam- 
boyant, crass and unpruned, like a weed, 
as eager and friendly as a yellow dog. 
Off to one side Uncle Jimmy was asleep 
in a chair, his inadequate legs thrust out 
in front of him, hands clasped on his 
meager stomach, spectacles upthrust on 
his wrinkled forehead, childish peace on 
his simple face. 
Uncle Jimmy woke up when Lashbrook 
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What Do You 
Want To Know? 


How to Make Money? 

How to Save Money? 

How to Make Things with Tools? 
HowtoDo Useful Thingsat Home? 
About New Inventions? 

About Electricity and Wireless? 
About Discoveries in Science? 


You get 300 new vital facts 
every month in this great 
interesting magazine. 


Popular 
cience 


MONTHLY 





Special Offer to Sunset Readers 
5 issues with 1500 ideas, $1.00 











BOYS! 


We have a plan that will interest you, 


IF 


you need money 


AND IF 


you're willing to give a little of your 
spare time to making it. 


Write on a postal, 
“Tell: me how SUNSET Boys. are 


making money.” 
—mail it to 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


460 FOURTH ST.,SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


You'll get all the information by 
return mail. 


Write now, before you forget it! 
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came = and Mumms jumped to his feet. 
Mumms’ dishevelled head reached nearly 
to the rafters. His big knotted fists hung 
at the ends of his arms like weights. He 
had left the operating room suddenly and 
silently of his own accord, strangely 
moved by the sight of blood and the 
thought of pain. There was no hint of 
fight in him now. He was angular and 
uncouth, almost ludicrous, but an un- 
accustomed warmth of feeling made a 
kind of film over his fierce bright eyes, and 
there was a mute appeal in his look of 
gigantic helplessness. 

“He’s going to live, H. K.,” Martha 
said, giving him the nickname the cafion 
called him by. (Mumms signed _ his 
letters and checks that way: “Short for 


Hezekiah,” he explained; ‘“H. for Heze 
and K. for Kiah, Hezekiah.”) “Dr. 
Lashbrook’s pulled him through. He'll 


be sitting up in a week.” 

Mumnss held out his hand; his Adam’s 
apple moved up and down, and he “went 
the whole hog.” 

“By God, doctor,” 
tering shyness, ““you’re a man: 

Judith looked from one to another, 
wondering what it was all about, but no 
one explained. 

Lashbrook returned Mumms’ grip, and 
his eyes agreed that the incident of the 
guns was closed. 

“Who is he?” he said, jerking his head 
toward the office. 

“Well, I dunno a hull lot about him. 
Name’s Moberly—like I said, an’ sence 
I’ve knowed him he’s been a white man 
clean through. An’ he’s rich,” Mumms 
amended slowly—“richer ’n the Camp 
Bird Mine. An’ he’s been the best friend 
I ever had.” 

“Where does he live?” 

“Old Ellis place—other side of the Big 
Burn.” 

“Not trying to farm it, is he?” 

“No, no, he knows better ’n that! Aint 
doin’ much o’ anything— don’t have to, 
I guess.” 

“Mr. Mumms says he was in the war,” 
Judith added. ‘“‘Has the Croix de Guerre.” 

“Must ’a’ hed a turrible wipe in the 
eyes to’ve brought him to this,” Uncle 
Jimmy suggested with interest. 

“T durino nothin’ about him before he 
come to the Roaring River country,” said 
Mumms. 

“Might be one o’ them shell-shockers,” 
the old man speculated. ‘But then 
again he might’ve been bumped by a 
lady.” 

“Tt warn’t shell-shock,” 
“Nothin’ like that.” 

He looked from one to another with a 
new, crude, embarrassed dignity. 

“His story, sence he come to the cafion, 

*an’ mine’s all mixed up, an’—I’d kinder 
like to tell you folks somethin’ about it.” 

‘The show of interest with which they 
encouraged, him was not assumed. This 
to Mumms was obviously an occasion. 
Lashbrook hesitated, and then, to make 
it such, produced whisky and glasses. 

But Mumm raised a hand like a traflic 
policeman’s. 

‘“Not fer me,” he said lugubriously. 
“I’m off that stuff for keeps.” 


he said with a blus- 


p? 


said Mumms. 


, 





Lashbrook put down the bottle. Uncle 
Jimmy sniffed with surprise, and Martha 
stared at Mumms in frank incredulity. 

Judith smiled. She enjoyed the comedy 
of “common people” when it was quite 
clear to all concerned that they were 
common, and when her part in it was 
purely a spectator’s. ; 

Mumns jerked his shaggy head in the 
direction of the office. 

“He done it,’ he said impressively; 
“two months ago. An’ I aint teched 
licker sence. But mebbe ef Uncle Jimmy 
would make us some tea now—” 

“Tea?” snorted Uncle Jimmy. “Tea?” 
He pulled his spectacles down over his 
eyes and glared dubiously at the convert. 
“Tea fer H. K. Mumms!” 

“You said it,”’ said Mumms staunchly. 
“Black or green, it’s all the same.” 


HILE Uncle Jimmy was brewing it 

Judith went idly to the window and 
looked out. Her eye was caught by 
something that lay on the ground and 
glittered like a fallen star. It was near 
the place where the horse had stumbled. 
It must have dropped, she thought, from 
the pocket of the injured man. 

It titillated her awakening interest in 
him. There was a decided detective flair 
in Judith. Wholly indifferent at first, 
now that she saw the possible explications 
of a mystery opening out behind him, she 
was beginning to let her imagination play 
with this Stephen Moberly. 

Making Mumms promise not to begin 
until she returned, she took a small 
electric flash light she had noticed on a 
shelf and slipped out into the night. 

Her fallen star was a gold cigarette case. 
As she picked it up she drew a sharp 
breath of surprise. The workmanship of 
the thing was exquisite. On one side, 
in a bold monogram encircled with 
diamonds, were the letters R. K. Judith 
was used to expensive trifles, but she had 
never held in her hand anything of the 
sort that for sheer costliness could com- 
pete with this. 

“H’mm,” she mused 
‘*Stephen Moberly’—‘R. 
stuck it into her pocket. 

For a moment she stood staring off into 
the dark. No man would go about in the 
Rocky Mountains with a thing like that 
in his corduroy coat ‘unless he were not 
only wealthy, but fabulously rich. It 
must have cost the price of several farms. 
And it was clear, too, that its owner was 
hiding—a stray from her own world; and 
using a name that did not belong to him. 
Who’d ever have dreamed that Fred 
would be having a patient like that! Sud- 
denly she wanted overwhelmingly to see 
him before she heard his story. 

She went quickly down the hill ‘and 
through Lashbrook’s office into the bed- 
room behind and turned her little light 
into the stranger’s unconscious face. 

Her own almost matched it in pallor 
under the shock of her surprise. For half 
a minute, linked by the rope of light that 
bound them together there in the dark, 
she stared at that familiar, unexpected 
countenance. 

(TO BE 


with interest; 
K.*, vand 


CONTINUED) 
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Today in Montana 
By Ella Allen Scott 


This morning, as I sat on the bungalow porch, 
Shade-bathed, green-lapped, cushioned, 
Shelling peas, idly watching the pale globes 
Drop from my fingers one by one into the bowl, 
Spruce touring-cars flashing by 

Over the soft asphalt, 

Bearing the banners of Maine and Florida and Ohio— 
An easy jaunt, made in a dozen days; 

Bevies of bright girls drifting by 

Like clusters of flowers; 

All the busy, complex modern life going on here 
Even as in those great ant-hills far to the east. 


A rider passed in the street, dusty, drooping, 

A sombrero set tiltingly over his damp brow; 
Wonderful wrought leather under him, encasing him— 
Chaps, gauntlets, belt, a carved brown saddle 

Richly bossed in silver, quirt and latigoes. 


A breath of the desert blew through the leafy town, 
Making the tame street unreal, fanciful. 


The creaking of his saddle leather struck a forgotten note, 


An echo of the days when I too rode, a cow-girl, 


Creaking and spurred and sweating, over the unfenced sands, 


Whirling my rope, shouting with the best of them, 
Driving the wild cattle at the round-up 
In the Old West, a thousand years ago. 





Defeat 


By Floyd Meredith 


Remember how we used to wonder, you and I, 

What would be the other’s portion, if one of us should die, 
How we would face the struggle of waking each new day, 
To find that one must trudge alone along the tiresome way; 


And how I shuddered suddenly and pressed your gleaming hair 


Close to my breast, as though I heard the Reaper on the stair, 


And then we laughed together, though it sounded chill and hollow, 
And vowed which one of us should go, the other one would follow. 


But now, how carn] follow you across an alien sea, 

You, who have found a new love—and vowed again to be 
So'true, so'true! Ah; gladly would I have given Death my tears, 
But dry-eyed, past the parted ways, | follow down the years. 
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You NEED IT BADLY 
£ et One NOW— Be Prepared 
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Regular 
x: 


The “Pride of 
Belgium.’ The Ay 


a Midget Auto- 
matic—most com- 
pact, reliable and de- 
pendable. weapon 
known’ Workmanship is 
of the very highest grade 
and equa! to any pistol 
made, segardless of 
name, make or price. 
Every detail of design § 
and mechanism~ the 
perfection of the pistol- 
maker's art. Holds 7 
Cartridges Safety device 
makes accidental discharge 
utterly impossible. Made of 
Blue Steel. Fully guaranteed—money refunded if not great- 
est value ever offered. Order one NOW; (Supply Limited. ) 

No. 325,  25-Cal.....$14.00 No. 825-A, 32-Cal.....$14.50. 

No. "32 25-B, 380-Cal.....$15 00 
ALL OUR MERCHANDISE Is egy Ln 
Order one of these Specials NC 
Mail Orders Promptly filled upon r oe A 
of Cash or Money Order, or if you prefer 


SEND NO MONEY 


We ship hy return mail. You pay postman on arrival. Full 
satisfaction guaranteed or money back Bank reference. 
Fidelity-International Trust Co., N. Y. 





We also carry a complete line of Field Glasses, Binoculars. 
Pistols an@ Shotguns at Prices that cannot be equalled 


IMPORT TRADING CO. 
258 Broadway, Dept. 25, New York 














-AllGOOD LUCK 
Rubbers are Red 


but 


All Red Rubbers 


are NOT 


GOOD 
LUCK 


Don’t accept imitations simply because they 
are RED. Insiston GOOD LUCK red rubbers 
for your canning this season in the genuine 
GOOD LUCK red carton. The quality is in 
the rubber—not in the color. 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 














Prices Away Down! 


New-year rates on Magazine 
clubs of every desofiption are 
down to bed-rock. , . 


ON PAGE § 3S 

of this issue at 
—are listed some of the yemark- 
able bargains obtainable now 


through SUNSET Magazine. 


Look Them Oyer 
You’ll Find Some: That You Like 
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f~ “Now for a good 
Arabian Night s sleep” 



















«F FNHOSE wise old Orientals know a thing or two. 
- They have been studying for thousands of 
years how to get the most out of life. 
“And I brought back one of their secrets from 
my trip to the Orient. 





“At bed-timc—a glass of milk and a dish of 
JYROMEDARY DATEs, 

“The Arabs travel for miles under the hot 
desert sun, and almost their only article of diet 


is the date. 


THE HILLS 
NEW YORK 
THE OLDEST 


LONDON BUSSORAH 


AND THE 





to the commonest dishes @ touch of tropical elegance. 


LARGEST BUSINESS OF 


Dromedar 
Dates 


DROMEDARY PRODUCTS 


Tapioca that is ready in an instant; Cocoanut that keeps fresh 
to the last shred; GortpEN Dates from the Garden of Eden 


“I keep a box of DrRomepARY Dates in my 
desk in the office. And at bed-time—well, just 
try a box of Dromepary Dares tonight with a 
glass of milk, and enjoy a real Arabian Night’s 
sleep!” 

So from its travelers America is learning the 
lesson that Nature began teaching thousands of 
vears ago—that good health, good complexion, 
good teeth and a good night’s sleep are all helped 
by the luscious, wholesome date. 


SEND for the FREE DroMEDARY BooKtet “One Hundred Delights.” - It tells how 
D ROMEDARY CocoANuT, DROMEDARY Tapioca and DromeEpARY Dates can bring 


Address Department 15. 


BROTHERS COMPANY, 375 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK 
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FromMexico 
to (anada 


Automobile engines of every 
type, in city and country, over 
highways and mountain passes 
are lubricated with Zerolene. 
More than half the motorists of 
the Pacific Coast use Zerolene 
for Correct Lubrication. 


The recommendations of our 
Board of Lubrication Engi- 
neers are available to you in 
the Zerolene Correct Lubrica- 
tion Chart. Follow these rec- 
ommendations as thousands 
of other motorists are doing. 
Ask for the Correct Lubrica- 


ticn Chart for your car. 


Use Zerolene for Cor- 


rect Lubrication. 








Standard Oil Company 
(California) 
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Numbers 105-113 -122-199 in black; and 152-153 - 
199 in colors, are the superb stockings on which the 


6é ° 99 
You just know she wears them McCallum reputation was built. Every woman who sees 


them wants them—she must have them. 


M‘SCALLUM HOSIERY COMPANY, Northampton, Mass. 











